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ABSTRACT 

The document contains 1981 proceedings from Project 
MAY (Mainstreaming Activities for Youth), a collaborative inservice 
training project involving 11 national agencies serving youth and 
invited resource organizations. Three project goals are listed — to 
develop cooperation and share hearings in meeting the needs of 
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iMAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 
(Project MAY) 



A special project of the National Board of YMCA*s 
'Program Development Division 
, funded by the United States Department of Education 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services,^ 
Offic^ of Special Education 
to assist national youth serving agencies in 
planning, developing, implementing, promoting and evaluating 
a collaborative program to mainstream youth 
with disabilities in regular programs. 
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*Note: The following material was transcribed from actual tape- 
recordings of the meetings. Unfortunately, some sections 
were not audible and we were unable to provide the material. 
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INTRODUCTION 



>-' r:? r_'-cy c v f <. ■■ ■ ■» 

Project Mai nstreaming Activities for Youth (Project MAY) was a collaborative 
In-service training project involving 11 national youth servi/ig agencies and 
invited resource organizations. The National Board of YMCAs was the funded ♦ 
agency and serves as the Project sponsor/ 

The major goals of Project MAY were: ^ 

- To work with national and regional structures of major youth serving 
Organizations to develop cooperation and share learnings in meeting 
the needs of handicapped persons. • 

- To provide in-service training to multi -agency leadershifl in developing 
programs for the hahdi capped. 

- To tie ve lop materials for use within voluntary youth serving organizations. 

The Project also developed techniques and materials to assist organizations in 
achieving their goals for mainstreamed programs. Assistance was offered both . 
in the area of strengthening the volunteer's role in providing mainstreamed 
services and in the dissemination of inftrmation. 

YMCAs for more than twenty years have provided training opportunities in aquatics, 
camping, club work, and sports events for those with disabilities. 

During the past ten years the YMCA of the USA (National Board of YMCAs) has - 
provided leadership for three national cooperative projects: 

t Project Aquatics (PA) * 
Project Aquatics f^ainstreaming (PAH) 
Project Mainstreaming Activities for Youth (MAY) 

These special projects received a substantial amount of their funding from the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the Office of Special Education 
Rehabilitative Services. . • 

Through the MAY Project the scope of the collaboration work was substantially 
expanded to include eleven national youth agencies (American National Red Cross 
Youth Services Program, Boys' Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of America, Camp 
Fire, Inc., 4-H Cooperative Extension Services, 'Future Homemakers of America, 
Girls Clubs of America, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., National Jewish Welfare • 
Board, National Board of YMCAs and'Nattonal Board of YWCA), and over one 
hundred resource groups. International Involvement occurred through the 
United Nations International Year of Disabled Persons, the World Council of 
YMCAs and the Project MAY Congresses. 

\ Materials were available to the World Congress, International Council for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation meeting in Manila, Philippines, through the 
efforts of Special Recreation, Inc. 

The Office of Special Populations, Program Development Division, YMCA of the USA 
serves as the office which will continue to promote the thrust of these projects' 
)n the integration of persons ^ith disabilities into activities and programs in 
which they can safely, successfully, and with personal satisfaction participate. 
The extent of -our work will depend on available financial support. 
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AGENDA 

Thursday Sept. 10. 1981 

FIRST DAY 
September 10. 1981 

IKI 1 I 00 a m I.EADF.RSHIP MEETING- fiegent Parlor. 2nd Floor 

l(Hiu 12 (10 Noon REGISTRATION- Outside of Nassau Suitt' 

11 ()(» 12 OU Noon Thieatre Presentation by liHentional Acts 

of the Youna Aduh Institute. NYC 
Video showing — Nassau Suite 

■ ^ 

1 (H) 2 4S p.m OPENING SESSION - Nassau Suite 

Presiding Solon B. Cousins 

Executive Director. YMCA of the USA 

OPENING CEREMONY Boy Scouts of America * 

INVOCATION: Harold H. Wilke 

Director. The Healing Community. White Plains. N Y 
Professor. Union Theologu al St-minarv. N Y 

. * WELCOME TO THE CONGRESS I 



Solon B. Cousins 

Executive Director. YMCA the USA 



opriciAL Welcome 



United Nations: 



New York State: 



Greetings from Ronald Heagan, President, U S A. 
To big read by Solon B. Cousins 



Lyutha Al-Mughairy 

Information Officer for tbc International Year of. 
Disabled Persons. Division for Economic ^nd 
So^al Information. N Y C. 



The llDnorabie Mario Cuomo 

^Lieutenant Governor. Alban9. N Y (Invited) 



New York City: . 

' The Honorable Edward I. Koch 

Mayor (Invited) 

United States Council for the International Year of j 
Disabled Perspns: * 
Harold H. Wilke 

Director. The Healing Community. White Plains. N V^.. 
Professor. Unlgn Theological Seminary. N Y , 
Board Member lYDP 

United States Secretariat for the International Year of 
Disabled Persons: 

Ambaisador John W. McDonald 

Co-Chairman. U S Interagency Committee. International 
Year of Disabled Persons- 1981. Washington. D C. 



Private Sector: 



Julie Gllllgan 

Coordinator of Education Programs 

International Pajier Company Foundation. N Y C. 



INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM OTHER NATIONS: 



2:45 

3:0p 



3:00 p m. 
4:00 p-m 



4:00 • 5:00 p m 
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BREAK 

GENERAL SESSION *I-.THE STATE OF THE ART-Nassau Suite 

Presiding: William Howes, President 

Greater New York Metropolitan Board YMCA 
^ ^ ' * \ • 

INTERNATIONAL OVERVIEW: STATE OF THE ART 
Norman Acton, Secretary General 
- Rehabilitation International N Y 

CONCURRENT GROUP DISCUSSIONS BASED ON THE STATE OF THE ART: 
^ Discussion Recreation/Leisure and Club Activities^ Room -^504 



Group *^1 
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Facilitator: John Netbitt 

Professor:^ University of Iowa 
President. Special Recreation. Inc ^ 

Re$ource Persons: 

Solon B, Cousint, Executive. YMCA of the USA 
^1- . 



Robert R* Dye, Executive. Hrogram Development n 

Division, YMCA of the USA. Chicago. IL. | 
Mary Essert, Ph3gram Coordinator for the Handicapped, 

Dutchess County YMCA. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Gerald Fain, Coordir>ator of Leisure Studies Dept, 

Boston University. Boston Mass. 
Marcle Goldstein, Asst Regional Coordinator. N.Y. St^e 

Park & Recreation Commission. N Y C. 
Vivian. Harris, Volunteer Coordinator. 

Boy Scouts of America. N Y C. 
Fred Humphrey, Chair. Department of Recreation, 

University of MD. College Pafk 
kichard Morrall, Director Youth Services. 

Croydon YMCA. England 
Judy Nutter, Youth Representative. Dutchess Co. YMCA 

Poughkeepsie. NY 
Debbie Payerly, Springfield College. Volunteer at 

Dutchess. Co YMCA. Poughkeepsie. N Y 
Janet Pomeroy, Founder & Director. Recreation Center 

for the Handicapped. San Franclsco^^ Ca. >^ 
Dayna Portis, Youth Representative. Future Homemakers 

of Arhenca. Sprn^^field. Ohio 
William S. Su2ukl, Executive of Camp Branch YMCA 

Honolulu. HI 

Cajfia Tabourne, Program Consultant. National Board 

of YWCAs. N Y C 
Terry Thompson, PHAB (Physically Handicapped and 

Able Bodied). London. England 
Libby, White, Girls Clubs of America. NYC 
Youth Representatives (See attached roster) 
Recorder Nelson Leek, Boy Scouts of America. N Y C. 

Sports Activities — Room '^SIS 

Facilitator Julian U. Stein 

Professor* George Mason University. VA 

Resource Persons 

John Christopher, Volunteer. Dutchess County 

- YMCA. Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
Sharon Daly, Volunteer. Dutchess County 

YMdA. Poughkeepsie. N Y 
Elizabeth Dendy, The Sports Council of Great Britain 

London. England 
Richard Hoyt Jr., Youth Representative. MA. 
Russell Hoyt, Youth Representative. MA 
Benjamin H. LIpton, Consultant. National Wheelchair 

Athletic Association. Woodside. N Y. 
r'Wendy Shugol. Volunteer with National 4-H Center. 

Washington. D C 
Robert Sweet, Wassalc Developmental Center. 

Wassaic. N Y 

Carl Troester, International Council on Health. Physical 

Education and Recreation. Reston. VA 
Nancy Wall, Youth Representative. Dutchess County YMCA. 

Poughkeepsie. N Y 
Youth Representatives (see attached Roster) 
Recorder: William Moors, The American National Red Cross 

Volunteer Chairman. Adapted Aquatics. N Y C. 



Dlicuttion 
Group ^3 



Discussion 
Group *4 



Discussion 
i Group *5 
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RthabUitatlon Programt^Room ^507 

Facilitator: Earl Cuncrd, Executive Director. 
United Cerebral Palsy. Inc.. N Y C. 

Resource Persons. 

Naomi Bodo, Assistant Director of Rehabilitation 

Medicine. Queens Hospital. N Y. 
Susaii Claxlont Occupational Therapist Consultant 

Conway. Mass. 

Richard C* Englehardt, Regional Commissioner. Rehabilitation 
Services Administration. Dept. of Education. N.Y.C. 

Nahum Lema, Asst, General Secretary. Dar Es Salaam. YMCA 
Tanzania 

Richard Manley, Director. Office of Disabled. 

Westchester County. N Y. 
Loulae Priest, Executive Director. Council for National 

Cooperation in Aquatics. U.S.A.. Manassas. VA. 
Jeremiah Teehan, New York City Chairman. lYDP. 

Mayor's Office for the Handicapped. N Y C, 
Youth Representatives (see attached Roster) 
Recorder: Marjorle Murphy, Director of Aquatics. 

YMCA of the USA. Chicago. ILt 

Vol:atk>n and Career Opportunities— Room ^529 

Facilitator: Paul HIppolltus, Employment Advisor. j 
Presidents Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. Washington. D C. 

i 

'■* \ 

Resource Persons: \ 

I ' 

i 

Susan Blocker. Youth Representative. N Y, 
James M. Devaney, Director. Joseph Bulova School 

Woodside N Y. \ 
Denlse Figueroa, Mayor's Office for the Handicapped. N.Y.Ci 
Kathy McGrath, F,H A Advisor. South Charleston. Ohio 
Larry Passantino, Goodwill Industries. N Y C 
E. O. Teye. Ghana YMCA. Accra. Ghana 
Dan Winchester. Volunteer Safety Services. The American 

National Red Cross. N Y C. 
Youth Representathres (see , attached Roster) 
Recorder: Susan Bowers 

The American National Red Cross. Youth Services. 

National Headquarters. Washington. D C 

Educatlon/Famlly-R<Jbm ^'SIO * 

Facilitator: Judy Hoyt 

Program Director. Association for the 

Support of Human Servicesjnc . Westficld. MA. 

Resource Persons: 

Cheryl Anderson. Youth Services Director. The American 
National Red Cross. Prince George s County 
Chapter. MD 

Roxanne Brody. State Advocate for Disabled. NYC 
Thomas Chancey, Youth Representative. NYC 

.4- 



Shirley Eoff, Adult Education Dept. Campfire. Inc. 

Kansas City. MO 
Julie Giliigan, Coordinator of Educatton Programs. 

International Paper Company Foundation. N.YX^ 
Patricia Grant, Parent. NYC 

Barbarf Kohicki, Special Education Media Consultant* 

USA and Hong Kong 
Ruth Lawa, President. L & M Education Resource. Dover. DE. 
Meredith Mllazso, Youth Repesentative. N Y C. 
Sandy Pinke.rton, New YorklState Department of 

Education. NYC 
John Sevier, NERACOSH. ^oy Scouts of America 

Springfield. PA 
Douglas Watson, New York 
Steve Weils, Boy Scouts of Aherica. N Y C 
Youth Representatives (see ajtached Roster) 
Recc^rder: Elizabeth Munz 

\ Girl Scouts of the USA. IN Y C 



University. NYC 



6.3Q p m. 
7 30 p m 



RECEPTION-Petit Trianon 

GENERAL SESSION ^U-THE MAY CONGRESS IbANQUET 
(Participants and Invited Guests) --Trianon Ballroor 



Pi^esiding: 



Col. Wiiiiam P. McCahill, U S M C . ^et ) 

Volunteer. Boy Scouts of America. Arlington. VA. 



OPENING 
CEREMONY: 

INVOCATION 
DINNER 



Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 



Rabbi Daniel Freelander, Associate Director. ^ 

North American Federation for Temple Youth. N.Y.C. 



KEYNOTE Harold Russell 

SPEAKER Chairperson. The President s Commiltee 

on Empbyment of the Handicappeci^, Boslon. MA 

SPECIAL RECOGNITIONS 

ENTERTAINMENT "Kids on the Block" i 
New York City Troupe from ^ 
The Kid s Project 

Marion Dwyer, Kids Pro^ct Puppeieet 
Elizabeth Rlcclardi, Kids Project Pupi^ieteer 



SECOND DAY 
September 11. 1981 

9 00 9 45 a m 



GENERAL SESSION ^lll-CULTURAL UNIVERSALS IN MAINSTREAMING 

Nassau Suite 



Presiding 



Michael J. Lenaghan 

Program Dt?velopmt?nl Director 

The Amt>rican Naliunal Red Cross. Washington. D C 



Speaker 



John A. Nesblll 

Professor. Universilv ol Iowa 
President. Special Rvcreation. Inc 
Iowa City. lA 

-5fe 1 . , 



9 45 • 10:00 a m 
10:00 • li OOa m 



11:15 - U 45 a m 



12 00 1 45 p m 



BREAK AND CHANGE TO SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
. -* 

CONCURRENT GROUP DISCUSSIONS BASED ON CULTURAL UNIVERSALS 
IN MAINSTREAMING-On 5th Floor 

•See General Session *1 -Concurrent Group Discussions 
for names of Resource Persons and their affiliations 



Recreation/ Leisure Programi— Room *504 
Facilitator: John Neibltt 

Resource Persons: * . 
Recorder: Mary Essert 

• ♦ 

Sports Activities— Room '513 
Facilitator JuHan U. Stein 
Resource Persons 
Recorder William Moors 

Rehabilitation Programs— Room *507 
Facilitator Earl Cunerd 
Resource Persons 
Recorder Louise Priest 

Vocational Opportunities— Room *55l 
Facilitator: Paul Hlppolltus 
Resource Persons * " 
Recorder Susan Bowers 

Education/Family— Room *510 
Facilitator Jack Dinger 

Professor of Special Education. Slippery Rock. PA. 
Boy Scouts of America -Chair. NACOSH Committee . 
Resource Persons * ^ 
Recorder Elizabeth Munz 

REASSEMBLE FOR REPORTS FROM CONCURRENt GROUPS-Nassau Suite 

Presiding: Roxanrte SpUlett 

Program Director for Health 
Boys Clubs of America. N Y C 

GENERAL SESSION -'IV-COORDINATING RESOURCES-Regent Room 

Presiding Grace D. Reynolds 

Staff Associate for Program Develcipment 

for Special Populations 
Program Development Div^ion 
YMCA of thaJUSA. Longview. WA 
Project MA>f Director 



Discussion 
Group ^1 



Discussion 
Group *2 



Discussion 
Group *3 



Discussion 
Group ^^4. 



Discussion 
Group *5 



INVOCATION 



LUNCHEON 

KEYNOTE 
SPEAKER 



ERLC 



Wllllani S*^ Suzuki 

Director. Camp Erdman Branch /'l^ 
YMCA of Metropolitan Honolulu. HSw^il 

\ 



Janet Pomeroy 

Founder and Director 

Recreation Center for the Handicappedf 

San Francisco, California 



2t00 - 3:00 t>.in 



3:00 • 3:15 p.m. 
3 15 • 3:45 p jn. 



3:45 *• 5:15 p.m. 



RESPONSE TO KEYNOTE SPEAKER 
Harold Wilke 

Director. The Healing Community, 

White Plains. NY 
Professor. Union Theological Seminary. 
• . \ New York. New York 

CONCURRENT GROUP DISCUSSIONS BASED ON COORDINATING 
YOUR $ESQURCES 

•See General Session *1 -Concurrent Group Discussions 

Ao% names of Resource Persons and their affiliations p 



Discussion 
Group " 1 



Discussion 
Group ^2 



Discussion 
Group *3 



Discussion 
Group *4 



Discussion 
Group *5 



Recreation /Leisure Programs— Room *504 
Facilitator John Netbitt 
Resource Persons 
Recorder Mary Estert 

Sports Activities — Room *513 
Facilitator Julian U. Steiq 
Resource Persons 
Recorder William Moors 



Rehabilitation Programs— Room *507 
Facilitator Earl Cunerd 
Resource Persons 
Recorder Marjorie Murphy 

Vocational Opportunities— Room '551 
Facilitator Paul Hippolitus 

Resource Persons 
Recorder Susan Bowers 

Education/Family — Room *510 
Facilitator Jack Dinger 
Resource Persons 
Recorder Nancy Garfield 



•BREAK 

REAS^IEMBIE FOR REPORTS FROM CONCURRENT GROUPS-Nassau Suite 

Freckling: Roxanne Splllett, Program Director for Health, 

ji Boys Clubs of America. N Y C. 

GENERAL SESSION <»V-OVERVIEW OF CONCURRENT WORKSHOP SESSIONS 

Ovtrvlew: Frances Hesselbein 

Executive Director. Girl Scouts of the USA. NYC 



ERIC 



4 05 • % 15 p m 



MOVE-RECONVENE FOR CONCURRENT WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
SESSION I - Nassau Suite 

Session Focus Activity Demonstrtirian with Youth Participants 

-7- Ij 



Introduction By 



Presenter* 



Vivian Harris 

Chairperson. Scouting for the Handicapped 
Commmee. Boy Scouts of America. N Y C 

Dr. Julian U. Stein 

Professor. George Mason University. VA 



r 



SESSION 11 - 

Session Focus 

Introduction By 
Presenters^ 



SESSION 111 

Session Focus: 

Introduction By 
Presenters 



Room *504 

A Special Family Integrating Severely Handkapped 
in Recreation. Leisure and School Activities 

Robert R. Dye 

Director. Program Development Division 
YMCA of the USA. Chicago. IL 

Judy Hoyt, Program Director. 
Association for Support of , ^ ^ 
Human Services. Inc . VVestfield. I^A 
Rkhard Hoyt. Jr., WesiWld. I^A # 
Ruttell Hoyt, Westfield, MA 



/ 



Room *513 

Everything you wanted to know about 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. 
and how It might affect your programs 
and facilities 

Susan L. Nlman, Project Assistant. Protect MAY, 
Longview Wa 

David Goldenberge'r 

Consultant. Lawrence Johnson & Associates. Inc 
Washington. D C 



4:05 • 5 15 p m SESSION IV-Room *507 



Session Focus: Effective Linkage in the Community 

Mainstreaming High School and College 
Students with Disabilities Into Primary Labor 
Market The Process and the Goal . 



Introduction By 



Presenters 



ERIC 
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Mary Ettert 

Program Coordinator for the Handicapped 
Dutchess County N Y YMCA 

Marilyn Sommeri, Assistant Coordinator. 
Career Placement Work Experience for Disabled Students 
(WEDS) Program. Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine. 
New York University Medical Center. NYC 

Barbara WoIH, Placement Specialist. 
WEDS. New York University Medical Center 

•8- ^ 



Robert Gardner 

Studtnt and Participant in WEDS 
BobU Lliin 

Director, Consumer Affair^ 

Center (or Independence of the Disabled in NY 

HoOy Blauter, 

Personnel Representative for Port Authority 
of New York and New Jersey 

Other representatives from 
linkages fn th^ community 



5:15 • 6:30 p.m. ^ SOCIAL HOUR--Regent'Room 

8.00 • 10.00 p.m. FILM THEATRE-- Green Room 

Coordinator: Suaaci L*. Niman 
Film Selection: Julian U. Stein 

THIRD DAY 
September 12, 1981 

9 00 11:30 am GENERAL SESSION «VI*-MEDIA PRESENTATION ^Nassau Suite 

Facilitator: CarIa Tabourne^ 

Program Consu'fiant, National Board. 
YWCAofthc:tJS?\. N Y C 

• * 

Film: "Out of the Shadows" 

Recreation Center for the HiiAdicapped 
San Francisco. CA 

9 30 . 9 45 a m INTRODUCTION OF POSITION PAPER: 

Nancy Garfield, Director of Special and 
Innovative Projects. Program 
J I DepartiWilnt. Girl Scouts of the USA. NYC 

Saturday, Sept. 12, 1981 

9 45 11 00 a m GENERAL SESSION ^ VII -STRATEGIES FOR THE FUTURE 

INTERNATIONAL UPDATE 

Introduction: CarIa Tabournc, HPER Consultant 

National Board of YWCA of the USA 

Moderator: Elizabeth Dendy, The Sports Council 

London. England 

The United Terry Thompfon. Director of PHAB (Physically 

Kingdom: Handicapped and Able Bodied). London. England 

Richard Morrall, Director of Youth Services. 
Croydon YMCA. England 

Europe . To be announced 



,A ^ 4 Africa: 



Nahum Lema, Tanzania. Representative of 
African Alliance YMCA 



E. O. T€y«. Chairperson. Ghana YMCA Board 
of Directors. Accra. Ghana 

Canada " RUrhwd A. Patten; Director of the Ottawa Office. 

National Council of YMCAS 
of Canada. Ottawa. Can^ada^^ 

U 5 Robert R. Dye. Executive. Program Development 

Divtelon. YMCA of the USA 

Mexico . To be announced * \ 

.GENERAL SESSION VIII- FOCUS ON THE FUTURE- Nassau Suite 

(CoHee Available In the Room) 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE POSITION STATEMENT BY THOSE. ATTENDING 
CONGRESS 

Facilitator Nancy GarHeld . 

Girl Scouts ol the USA. NYC 

GENERAL SESSION IX- EXTENDING BENEFITS OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF DISABLED PERSONS-Regent Room 

Prasldlng: John My«rt. Executive Director 

Eastern Queens Branch YMCA. N Y C 

INVOCATION Member of the Catholic Diocese of New York 

Speaker Harold H. WHke 

FINAL PRESENTATION OF REVISED POSITION STATEMENT 
Pr«4nng: Nancy Garfield 

WRAP-UP: John I^'*" 



2 k 
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AcUhowkdgtmcnts 

Our tpeclal thankf for asslitanca with additional funding: ( 

International Paper Company Foundation gift which has 

made the MAY plaques of appreciatk>n possible ^ 
and for leadership in establishing a scholarship 
^ fund for youth participation / 

The Presklent*s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped ^ 

ARCO 

r 

Dr. and Mrs. John Sevier 

Exxon Corporation Warner Cowmanications 

Names of other corporations were not available at the time of the printing of this agenda. 

Photographers: 

William Arango. Director of Special Pro)ecls. YMCA of Greater New York 
7 Linda Levine-Madori. World Leisure and* Recreation Association 



Evaluation by Denise Robinson of Hawkins and Associates. Inc . Washington. D C 

Public Relations Coordlnaiofrs: David Aboulafla. Bulova School 
Susan L. Niman. Project WAY 

Project Staff: M. June Schaff. Administrative Assistant 
Mary V Dudley. Project Assistant 
Janet Thompson. Project Assistant 
Esther Hewey. Project Volunteer 



Execut 



WELCOME TO THE CONGRESS 

by ^ : 

Solon Cousins ^ 
v€ Director/ YM(y? of t»\p U$A 

It i&i/to be hertb In, this place Tor these. days* I 



What a great occasion 
would like to take a persofial moment to weilcome you on behalf of ail1 the YMCAs 
all over the United States! and, in fact, ground the world. We.arej very proud, 
as an organization, to be the coord1nat1n| agency for PifOject MAY. Among many 
others who applaud ypur pajrtlcl Ration andfyour attendance Is our Pro^fam 
Director of Program Development for Special Populations^, Grace 0. fReynolds of 
Longv1ew,-WasMngtOD. Others who applaud are people ffom the U.Sl Department 
of Education, Off let df Special Education and Rehablll/tative Serv/ices. Also 
our New York hosts and coordinators: CoT. William P. McCahlTl, USMC Retired; 
and John Myers, Executive Director of the Eastern Queens Branch of the Greater 
New York YMCA. ^ ' 

I would like now to r^ad a special message addressed to all of us. It is 
as follows: ; . * 

International Year of Disabled Persons - 19ai 7 

"We seek In the 1980*s anera of national renewal, an era^ ^ 
that wIVl set loosfe again the energy dnd tngenulty of the 
American, People. Today there are 35 oil 11 Ion disabled 
Americans who represent one of our most under-tutillzed 
. resources. Their will, their spirit and their hearts are 
not Impaired despite their limitations* All of us stand to 
gain when those who are disabled share in America's 
opportunities* , 

To increase the participation of disabled persons in our 
national life and in the lives of other nations, the United 
Nations has designHed 1981 the International Year of 
Disabled Persons* America has long been a world leader in 
this area and the United States Council for t;he Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons and our federal government 
hav^ already respondeid to the United Nations challenge. 
Programs are under way throughout the nation. Thr0ugh 
partnerships of disabled and non-disabled persons /bf our 
private sector and pur government, and of our national, 
state and community organizations, we can expand the 
opportunities for disabled Americans to make a 1}iiller con- ^ 
tribution to our national life. / 

I am proud tq pledge the cooperation of my administratis 
and the federal agencie? under my jurisdiction, incliKnn^ 
the Federal Interagency committee for the Intj&rnational 
Y€^ar of Disabled Persons/* 

From the White Housi 



(Signed) RONALD REAGAN ^ 

Presidenti Urflred States of America 



Welcome to the Congress ; 

As we begin these three days together, let us reminci ourselves of the 
basic ntUs ion that brought us here in the first place. The mission of Project 
MAY. iYoii will recaH , it is to assist youth serving agencies in planning, 
developing, implementing, prdtnoting and evaluating a collaborative program to 
mainstream handicapped youth In regular programs. 

What a uaf que project; bringing together eleven national organizations 
and over twenty other national resource groups. We are alii committed to 
developing materials, sharing our program resources, studying trends, examining 
our successes and- our failures. We all need e.nough'fai 1 ui*e to keep us humble 
and enough victor-ies to keep us gjoing. We have had some j of the former, a lot 
of the latter.' MAY Project agendies, the eleven, all together have a njember- 
ship in the United States of oveij 50 million citizens. What an environment in 
which to develop our program in aiwareness of people throughout our nation' and 
society around the worlds j 1 \ 

j ■ I 

Fifty million is also the number of people ijii the Ignited States who are 
living with disabilities of one |<ind or another according to the 1980 census. 
We know that we simply must makei our facilities and programs accessible and 
available to people with disabi llities. Call it mainstreaming, call it integra- 
tion, call it assimilation, or da 11 it just plain common sense,*we are thinking 
and going in our own best interests as citizens and as agency leaders. This 
International Year of Disabled Persons - 1981 gives us a focus opportunity to 
raise our own awareness, our owh commitment and that of; the local national and 
international community. We mukt attract the leadership of our organizations 
so that we can move great and cjreative ideas into the implementation that will 
pay off for all of us, youth and adults. j 

These days we will be concentrating on our agency | programs for all youth; * 
recreation/leisure, sports, rehabilitation, vocational I training and family 
education. It is a special pljbasure to have young peoble among us. We will be 
enriched by their presence and by the contributions thfey will make to our 
meet,1n0s and to the overall gdals of the Congress. We need growth, we need 
impilbtyfent- We n^ed to take/what we have and move fdrward* We have, in this 
roomjlhe wherewithal, the brainpower, the commitment to move us into another 
time, another futuj-e that will find our goals attainable in my judgement. 

We have a distinguished (group of speakers at thi^ Congress and we have 
program discussion for all tb suit your interests. As you know, this is one 
of two multi-regional congress sessions, the other tc| be held at ^he end of 
this month in Hawaii. I ■ • 

I wish you every succeis in this Congress and, ^gain, our YMCA 
organization is proud to be| identified with, supportive of, and stimulated by 
what you are doing. 1 



UNITED NATIONS 

Lyutha Al-Mughairf 
Information Officer for lYDP - U.N, 

* -■*■■* ^- * 

I would like to thank you for the honor of inviting me here and it gives 
me great pleasure to have this opportunity of participating in the activities 
of Project MAY. Moreover, I would li|:e to thank you for creating this oppor- 
tunity to have all of us gain additional) inspiration and focus on issues and 
] projects of our mutual interest.^ * " 

Ladies and Gentlemen:. Onbehalf of Mrs: Leticia Shahani, United Nations 
Secretar/-General!s Special Representative fd^' the International Year of 
Disabled Persons, I should also like to thank all of you for the honor of ' 
inviting her to address the Mul ti-Re*gional Conference pf your organization in 
commemoration of the International Year of Disabled Persons. UnfortunateTy » 
she could not be here with us today because of other cpmnntmenis. However, 
she extends her warmest greetings atid congratulates your organization on the 
excellent work it has been doing to promote the objectives of the lYDP in the 
United States, ^ ^ 

The^ United Nations appreciates the'initiati ve of your organization in 
organizing this conference which truly expresses the theme of the ye^r • full 
participation and equality. It is important to record this .p^rocl aimed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in order* to reaffirm the determination of the 
International Community to work for the cause of disabled persons. Not just 
out of sympathy and compassion, but in full recognition of .their capabilities^ 
and rightful place as full arfd equal members of their community. The signifi- 
cance of this commitment is ev^n more apparent when we pause to con'sider thar^^ 
^as many as 500 mi 1 liorv human beings in the worW are estimated to be physically 
disabled or mentally retarded. ^ . 

We bear a collective responsibility to give the disabled every possible 
assistance to lead useful and productive lives. It is impossible to completely 
eliminate disability, however, there is^^ a great deal that societies can, do tof 
give the disabled their rightful place\in the community. We can give them 
access, not only to buses and buildings, -but to life itself. Jobs, support, 
creative pursuits, and above all, to our minds and hearts. We can aslsure that 
they are qiven the liegal protection and practical facilities that will enable 
them to develop their capabilities and become self-reliant. We can tear down 
not only the physical barriers that impede their mobility, but the mental 
-attitude that keeps them from those whose world they share. Awareness, 
advocacy^ action can help create ,a society in, which full participation and 
equality is more than a slogan, but an accepted way of life. . # 

The Unijtgii Nations* has sought within the past decade to deal with the 
pj^oblems of disabled persons. To ensure their rights and facilitate their 
integration into society have been the central aims of thp United 'Nations 
policies and programs on behalf of disabled persons. The overall pirrpose of 




United Nations ' * * ' ' . 

these policies is to enable the physically and liien^ally handicapped to contri- 
bute effectively and to deriW appropriate benefits for their" efforts . The , 
International Year of Disabled. Persons is a (Combination of all these afforts^^ 
and at the san# tfime, the begiinning of a continuing and cooperative endeavor 
for'a .plight.df huttian^ cause. Tfv^s ce4ebr-ation in which we are ^rarticipating 
today Wghlights not onlf the fidea^nd^aspi rations of the participants, but 
mi^st al^o strengttifin our common dftermiilation to make this world of ours a irtore 
prosperous and equitable place for all of us. 
.. ^ ^' ' ' 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 



by 

Mary Ann Bol.linger 
Represented The Honorable Mario Cuomo 



I welpome you to New York and to this Conference. The Lieutenant Governor 
chairs the New York State Commission on the International Year of Disabled 
Persons and has been very involved, for quite a number of years, in working in 
this effort/ I am glad to be here to thank you for being here and to express 
our appreciation for the fact of'this conference and our full support of its 
objectives. We are all involved together in this mission to promote opportunity 
for our largest minority to participate in all aspects of American society; 
work, play, health care,' worship, family life, and the ballot box. 

We must all be involved together in this effort to switch the focus from 
limitations and inabilities to strengths and abilities. In other words, as was 
said before, to develop more positive attitudes. ^ 

New York, like the states you represent, has made much progress in recent 
years to enable the disabled to be a natural part of the mainstream. We were 
the first state to establish a State Office of the Advocate for the Disabled, 
now ably filled by Dr. Francis Berko. New York is second only to the Federal 
Government as an employer of the disabled ^nd major strides have been made in 
housing, recreation, education, employment, trajining,. and in numerous other 
ways including right now, a major effort on prevention. We still have a long 
way to go as do each of your states, but our commitment is real, as is yours. 

However, we all know that government can't be all of this in a vacuum. 
Community groups, such as yours; churches, voluntary agencies, have been and 
must continue to work in partnership and especially with challenges from the 
economy and a degree of self^centeredness that seems to be pervasive in today's 
society when we must heighten our joint efforts in imaginative ways. 

As a parent of two disabled youth and, as a person with a hidden handicap, 
I look forward to being with you for a part of this conference and to working 
with you toward implementation of your goals, those goals that we all have 
in common. 



UNITED STATES COUNCIL 

FOR THE • ^ 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF DISABLED PERSONS 

, ^. . ^ by 

Harold H. Wllke 
Director, The Healing Community % 

* I need to sh.are with you some of the frustrations which we have within 
the religious community. There are some very good things which .have been v 
happening in religion and there are, at the same time, some unfortunate ones \, 
that are millennial old and in that sense, of course, they represent the whole* 
of our Society. 

*' •■ ' ' V. 

One of these that we are working on within the religious community is 
the kind of old-wives tale, old-husbands talk; that goes across the country and 
indeed around the world that says that sin and disability are together. That 
one is the cause of the other and, whether we look at this from the point of 
view, of John's statement of the account of Jesus' statement, in the Gospel 
accbrding to St. John, or if we look at it from other's religious accounts, 
this, is not the case, at the very basis of religious feeling. 

One of our concerns in this International Year, is to lay to rest this 
idea that sin and disability are together. Quite obviously there are times when* 
we recognize that certainly sin has had something to do with disability. When 
my friend is injured in a drunken driving accider|t, we recognize something of 
what is involved there in the relationship of siri and disability. Even that, 
of course, has many qualifications and we. need to see it in that way. We need 
to recognize that the religious community has a tremendous amount to give even 
as it also has a good deal to overcome within its own environs, within its own 
boundaries. We want you to help in that. We want you to carry this message 
of the way in which all of us can work together into your own religious commun- 
ities, whichever they be, for we see this mai ins t reaming concern of ours in 
recreation and working together and praying together, in so many ways, and we 
recognize that religion is indeed an important part of it. 

* 

I want to share with you just one very brief part about play, as it is 
seen, not alone in simply the fun that we have in playing together, but in the 
way in which it provides for us new understanding of the human values of the 
ethical system by which we work.-- That one has to do with a time that my father 
taught me to swim. I had a talk with my father a few nights ago. My father 
died some fifteen years ago, but as with most of us, we continue to talk with 
our parents. That parent in the ego of each one of us is, of course, still 
there and it deles us good to talk on occasion; to converse on occasion, with 
parents long gone as well as others, long gone or with us. ] 

1 - I- 
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United States Council for the lYDP 



I saidi in a conversation with Dad that went something like this, "Dad, 
I am grateful to you that you taught me how to swim. You knew that my two 
brothers and the neighbor kids were out there every day in the creek in the 
summertime and that somehow L had to do more than paddle around the edges. 
Dad. I remember how you fixed up that one plank three feet long. You secured 
at each end an empty one-gallon syrup bucket to keep that plank afloat and 
then you told me to put my chest right th6re on that , plank and push out into 
the water. Dad, you went to a lot of trouble to do that and you watched me 
go out, swim across the pool and then come back again. 

Finally you'said, 'Now you c^n do it without the plank,' and I pushed out 
into the water, went down, came up sputtering, went out again, came up 
sputtering, and the third time swam dogpaddling fashion all the way across the 
creek. Dad. I have enjoyed swimming ever since. It has been a great boon for - 
me. Far more than fun, however, was my realization of what is your expectation. 
You expected that I could do this and you fixed it up so that I could learn and 
that expectation, that sense of learning was part of a religious heritage " 
which was ours. You shared that with me and I am grateful to you for it. < 
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Good^afternoon. It is a pleasure to be with you this afternoon. I 
thought I would begin by building a bit on what Miss Al-Mughairy talked about 
concerning the United Nations, try to explain how the U. N. got involved in 
this whole thing; talk about U. S. Government participation; some of the 
things, some of the successes we have had, some of the aspirations; and then 
go on into the future a bit and talk abS^it youth per se in the next four or 
five years and see if somehow I can plant a few ideas wJiich ^ou can take back 
to your groups in the next few days to see if you can build on those ideas 
and dejtelop an interaction for Project MAY in the future. " ■ 

You have in your kit the 1948 Universal Declaration of .Human Rights. I 
think it is a very appropriate document to start w,ith because it stresses the 
need for improved social progress and really we are talking fundamentally about 
that particular concept. It was in 1971 that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations became specifically involved in the concerns of the handicapped. They 
adopted, in that year, a Declaration on the Rights of the Mentally Retarded 
Person. This Declaration points out that the mentally retarded have the same 
rights as other human beings. I think this sounds very normal for us today, 
but when you consider that over 150 nations in the world agreed to that text, 
it begins to have a different import. The Declaration states that they have 
a right to medical cai^e, economic. -security, a decent standard of living and 
. most important of all, a right to participate in community life. This Dec- 
laration was adopted unanimously by all member states. In 1975, some four 
years later, the UN adopted a Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons 
and this Declaration pointed out that they have the inherent right to respect 
for their own human dignity. They have the same rights as their fellow 
citizens to enjoy a decent life as normal and as full as possible. A very 
interesting additional provision was added after the debate, saying that the 
disabled have the right to live with their families and to participate in all 
social, creative or recreational activities. Another very important landmark, 
as we build toward this concept of lYDP, was passed unanimously by all member 
states. 

In 1976 it was the Libyan government , that is the government, if you 
remember, on the north coast of Africa. That government, the Libyan govern- 
ment, proposed to the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1976 that 1981 
be declared International .Year of Disabled Persons. Many persons ask me, ''Why 
Libya? Why did they get involved in this kind of a concern?" If you go back 
in history a bit, many of you will remember that during WW II the armies of 
the west, Gennany on one side and the western nations on the other, moved 
back and forth across the sands of the Sahara a number of times. There were 
great tank battles fought there on Libyan territory and each time an army 
moved across that desert, they' sowed thousands and thousands of land mines 
in that area and the other army moving back would do the same thing. So 
what happened after WWII was over was that tens of thousands of these land 
mines still were in the desert sand and many, many people have become dis- 
abled and crippled in Libya because of accidentally exploded land mines left 
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there from WW II. So they have a much higher percentage of their population 
who are disabled than any other country, and it was this interesting co- 
incidence of ideas that stimulated them to action. The General Assembly 
agreed, of course, as you know, and this year was declared to be lYDP with 
full participation and equality as the theme and the symbol for the year. 

On the UN side itself as an effort to stimulate greater action , first of 
all the secretariat was established in Vienna. Austria for the lYDP. Then a 
23 nation advisory committee was set up. of which the U. S. government was a 
member. Frank Bowe. who is known to some of you here, was our first rep- 
resentative at that meeting in 1979. They developed a plan of action for 
1981 which urged that every member state in the United Nations first of all 
issue a proclamation the beginning of the year urging the concept of full 
participation and quality. Secondly, they were to establish some kind of a 
national mechanism, a national committee to focus attention at the local and 
national level on the concerns of the disabled and that they prepare an acti- 
vity program for the year. Then at the end of the year they were to prepare 
a national report which would go to the United Nations and would eventually 
be brought together in a global report sometime in 1982. They also urged 
that each government and each country involved develop some kind of a mech- 
anism for 1982 and beyond. In other words, it was very critical that we do 
not build up to 1981 and then on December 31 forget about the problems of the 
disabled because the year is over. It was a critical part of the P'a" 
action from the very beginning that we thihk beyond the year itself. I think 
it is fair to say that the United States government and the U. S. Council and 
the private sector side have worked very closely and very well together to 
insure that these goals, insofar as the United States is toncerned, have 
been met and are being met. This advisory conmittee met for a second time 
last year to look at a draft document which the secretariat in Vienna put 
together about 1982 and beyond. Unfortunately, the document did not meet 
standards that many felt important, and after considerable debate, the report 
was sent back to the drawing board and the Secretariat was urged to recast 
it and come up with a stronger text. 

The third meeting of the advisory committed took place last month in 
Vienna. Our delegation .was led by Hal O'Flaherty, blind, who is the Exe- 
cutive Director of our Secretariat in Washington. Interestingly enough, he 
was the only disabled person to lead a delegation for that particular con- 
ference. The delegates worked very hard and finally adopted in a draft 
form, a document of some 160 paragraphs, which defines three key areas: 
prevention, rehabilitation an'd equalization of opportunity as the basic 
theme for this plan for 1982 and beyond. A number of specific recommenda- 
tions were made in this text f6r the national and the regional and at the 
international level and they, urged action, not only by governments but by 
private organizations, such as those gathered here today. This text will 
be adopted by the General Assembly and then will move into court. I might 
add that 1 brought a copy of that text with me and I will be happy to turn 
it over to your own leaders here for whatever use they might put it to. 
But I think it is fair to say that it is a very solid document. 
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On the U. S. Government side, you have already heard the proclamation 
which President Reagan issued. We were together in the oval office at that 
very inspiring cereniony and I must say that I felt the new administration 
was off to a good start in this particular area. In our interagency plan- 
ning started two years ago, we set up certain goals. We felt, first of all, 
that every government agency in Washington should be personally involved in 
this whole concept. They should be involved not only with their own bureau- 
cracy, .their own structures, but they should be concerned about the impact 
they have on their programs across the whole United States. We now have some 
42 different government agencies. Perhaps you didn't realize there were that 
many, but just about every agency that is in Washington is now involved both 
with an in-house program expressing concern for the disabled and also in- 
volving themselves at the administrative level. The second goal of our com- 
mittee is to raise the awareness level throughout all of the state, federal 
and local structures - the goals of the lYDP. The third was to inform citizens 
of our country about those goals, and the fourth was to interact at the inter- 
national level to try to learn from other countries what they are doing and to 
try to explain to. them and share Ai^ith them the kinds of things that we are 
doing. You have heard about the. U. S. Council which is a very fine and a 
very strong private sector group that is located in Washington and with 
whom we work very closely. We have continued support from the White House 
with President Reagan having appointed Miss Virginia Knauer as his repre- 
sentative for the lYDP. The Congress of the United States has passed joint 
resolutions setting forth the goals for the year and urging that these be 
followed. We, on our part, have taken some two feet of national reports 
from the various agencies involved and have boiled them down to a fifteen 
or eighteen page document which highlights the actions that the United States 
Government is taking. In the media field we are now proud to report that 
over 200 press clippings a day are coming into WashingtWi from across the 
country talking about the problems of the disabled, lYDP and what local 
action is taking place to resolve some of these issues. 

We have had some interesting things happ6n on a wider basis. Early 
this year we helped two different communities, Niagara Falls, New York, and 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, set up what they call an Operation Horseshoe which 
was to involved 15,000 people from Canada and the United States in a very 
dramatic two day meeting in honor of the disabled. The highlight of that 
meeting was the gathering of a three-mile long human chain from the Canadian 
side of the border, across the International Bridge and down the United 
States side, with a flare going up and 12,000 candles being lighted simul- 
taneously in honor of the lYDP. The interesting thing about this was that 
in this interaction between these two highly competitive cities, competitive 
from a tourist point of view, they have now learned for the first time in 
their history to work together. It was lYDP that brought them together. 
This was such a successful program that we have decided, with the cooper- 
ation of El Paso, Texas and Juarez, Mexico, to have the same concept - 
Hands Across the Border - between Mexico and the United States, to take ' 
place later this month in El Paso and Juarez. 
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! « Another interesting event is taking place next month. Some 350 disabled 

Japanese veterans are paying their own way to the United States to lay a 
I wreath at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington and then attend a 

j reception for them at the State Department. Again, an interesting interaction 

"i between the disabled people and the non-disabled. 

Chincoteague, Virginia, which is a part of a national park, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior proudly told us and showed us how they could make a national 
park accessible to the disabled, including going over the sand dunes in wheel- 
chairs and down into the water in the Atlantic Ocean itself. So I think it is 
fair to say that a great deal is happening that we can be proud of. Again, 
on a global basis, about 125 countries now have set up national conventions. 
They are tioldipg the kinds of meetings that are taking place here today. They 
have made speeches and issued proclamations. Twenty-five nations have issued 
special stamps in honor of lYDP, including the United States. For the future, 
each nation, as I indicated a moment ago, will provide, a national report which 
wil.l be combined into a global document. This can also be a very boring document, 
of which we have had many. I have been forced to read them. I have an idea 
that I hope will alleviate that situation of boredom. What I want to do is 
have the UN, through a private publishirvg company, pull together thf ideas that 
have been generated and found in these nationa.l reports, or ideas that you all 
have, and put them down in a paperback book which can be sold inexpensively 
around the world to pass tfiese ideas on to local communities world-wide. 
Much has been generated to date in this year and I just feel that it should 
;not be lost and that these suggestions and proposals can strengthen this 
concept beyond 1981. I am urging that this be done. 

On our own part," institutionally speaking, we have contacted Dr. Rusk, 
•chairman of the National Council on the Handicapped, among some of his other 
functions. This is a council which has been established by congressional 
decree to be the official mechanism, the official body within the U. S. 
i Government structure to overview and look after lYDP in 1982 and beyond. 

1 We are in pretty good shape at the moment and we, of course, need help from 

' all of you to insure that this enthusiasm and knowledge and great understand-, 

■ *ing is viewed as a continuum. In Other words, this means that we do continue 

and that we not come to a screech] ng halt by the end of the year. 

' I was asked to talk about something which I feel does relate to your basic 

concern. Now you all know abou| I.YDP-1981. What you don J ^now is that in 
1985 the United Nations has already agreed to something called International 
Youth Year, which we call lYY. This is what 1 think can be of critical 
importance to you. Very briefly, the United Nations began talking about the 
problems of youth in 1965. In 1970 there was a World Conference on Youth in 
' New York City which was a disaster. I was involved in the selection process, 

i The ground rules were that each country should have five delegates to thr^ ^ 

i conference. The United States group, such as your own , put ^"fn^, I tMn^, a 

i total of 300 requests for i ndi vidua Is^^o be on that five person delegation. 

You cah imagine.jtt«^.«ts=W6r^on the floor before the final selection 
^^-,apocefS^=wa«6mpTeted. Because the United States takes things literally. 
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the youth werefyoungi Not many governments take things that literally. The 
average age of the U. S. delegation was 19. Unfortunately, the average age 
of the Soviet delegation was 43. You can see that there were certain dif- 
ferences, shall we say 1n*exper1ence and certainly difference in perspective. 
In any event that conference cooled enthusiasm for sqme years about holding a 
second World Conference because not a great deal of practical impact was gen- 
erated by It. It wasn't until 1977 that the General Assembly, seven years 
later, began talking about not another conference, but a Special year which 
was focused on the concern about youth, partlcplarly at the local and national 
level. This Idea picked up support, and in 1979 the General Assembly declared 
1985 as lYY. Last December a 24-nat1on Advisory Committee, again the same 
mechanism as lYOP, was established and the first meeting I- attended took place 
last April In Vienna. The theme of lYY Is "participation, development and 
peace". This calls attention, obviously, to the need for full participation 
by youth. It focuses on the youth critical role in the whole economic 
development process and stresses the fact that peace and development go hand 
in hand. But like all things In the United Nations, there Is more to It 
behind those words than you would hear on the surface. Very simply, the 
Western world, the developed world, the part of the world that we are from, 
pushed the concept of participation for youth. The poor countries of the 
world, the developing world, pushed the concept of development for youth. 
Eastern Europeans pushed the concept of peace. So there you have It In a ^ 
nutshell, really the differences 'of perspective between these three differ- 
ent parts of the world. But the General Assembly felt It was Imperative to 
"harness the energies, enthusiasm and creative abilities of youth to the 
paths of nation building", a very highflown statement. They went on to say 
that preparation and observation of lYY would offer a significant opportunity 
for drawing attention to the situation, needs and aspirations of youth for 
increasing cooperation at all levels In dealing with youth, and for Involving 
young people In the study and resolution of major International, regional and 
national problems. 

One of the first things that I found in Involving myself Internationally 
or globally In this area was that no one had a definition of youth. I don't 
know whether you have struggled with this In your own organization. It turns 
out. on a national basis, that every country In the world has a slightly dif- 
ferent definition. In some countries youth goes down to the age of ten and 
in some countries you stop being a youth at the age of 40. The United Nations, 
for statistical reasons and that Is certainly a very Important reason, has 
declared that 15-24 are the ages for youth. I think that Is Important to 
bear In mind even though national definitions may vary, because this Is 
going to be the thrust of the year Itself. Again on differences, one should 
remember that the Eastern Europeans, If one can put this group of nine 
countries together In a group, look upon youth more as a political Instrument 
to extend political action groups th6n with youth and bring them together and 
they actually hold world conferences or regional conferences with this political 
aim In mind. I think It is fair to say that the West, on the other hand, looks 
at youth from a service oriented perspective. This Is certainly what you are 
Involved In yourselves as far as youth is concerned. The third world looks 
again differently. As I said earlier they look upon youth, I believe, as a 
resource for development. The preparatory committee had 1t|:J|eeting, agreed 
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to a plan of action for what should happen betv/een <how and the end of 1^85. 
This will be on the agenda for the General Assembly in November of this year- 
and will be, I beVieve,' adopted by all member states. We, in oui; part in 
Washington, have organized an interagency committee of the federal government - 
bringing all Interested concerns together. I think more importantly, at least 
more importantly to youth, is that I also have organized a non-governmental 
group and brought them together , which consisted of some 25 people at this 
first meeting which took place the end of April. We had the YMCA, the Boy 
Scouts, PTA, Catholic Youth, Boys' Clubs of America, 4-H Council, American 
Red Cross and a half a dozen more institutions represented at this first 
gathering. The purpose of this meeting was: a. to have a debriefing on 
what happened at the April meeting, and b. to begin to think ahead for 1985. 

I think it is veryclear that we all recognise that a youth year, in 
particular a youth year, cannot be successful in the United States without 
the major involvement of the organizations which you represent here today. , 
And so. in looking at the future, and by the way there are a series of 
events tomorrow, if some of you could steal away to the United Nations, 
about International Youth Year. I just wanted to mention that in pass.ing 
I think that what I would like to see you all do in the course of the next 
few days, when you are talking about the futur:e for Project MAY, is to keep 
in mind a particular sentence in this plan of action for International Youth 
Year, which was just adopted a matter of weeks ago. That sentence says in 
the proposals put forward by this document: "The emphasis shou d be put On 
activities and respect of the most disadvantaged youth groups in society 
in accordance with the specific conditions of every cjjuntry". 

It is clear to me, based on my experience with the disabled, that 
disabled youth are a disadvantaged youth qroup. I would hope that in 
your planning sessions you would se^qusly consider a possib lity of 
combining your interest in lYDP wit^RChe concern of Internat onal Youth 
Year and youth itself! Since the purpose of lYY is to stimulate concern 
at the local and at the national level, it seems to me that your efforts 
on behalf of disabled youth would cdmbine these very fundamental issues 
which you are concerned abput, both for the betterment of youth and for 
the betterment of the disabled of America. Thank you very much. 
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PlllVATE SECTOR 
by 

Julie Gilligdn 
Coordinator of Education Programs 
International Paper Company Foundation 

I think by now you must be all welcomed out. It is a real pleasure to 
bring greetings and a lot of praise from the business sector to all of you. 

P'r^ct MAY has certainly demonstrated sensitive and very effective 
leadershipsin mainstreaming. As I traveled around this past year to Interna- 
tional Paper Mill communities, I have heard from our local managers about their 
high regard for youth agencies. They have indicated that there has- been a 
marked increase in the quality of family life in any of the towns where there 
are groups sponsored by youth agencies such as are in this room; whether 
they be 4-H. the Girl Scouts, the Y. 

* 

It is the hope of this foundation that you will continue to mainstream 
disabled young people in your various kinds of programs. Further, it is our 
hope that many more of these youth programs will be mainstreamed into rural , 
communities where you are needed very much. 

On behalf of International Paper and the other corporations who responded 
so quickly and so generously to th& youth scholarship fund, I wish you a very 
happy and productive Congress. - 
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1 INTE^RNATIONAf. /VERV^ EW: STATE OF THE ART 

/By / 

Nonnan Acton / 
Secretary Ge^ral , Rehabilitation Internatibni^ , 

Whpn I sat down the other day to think about what I should be saying t<i 
you today, I looked at t«e title I had been given which was to talk about / 
the State of the Art. /I was somewhat embarrassed to realize that I didn't / 
really know what tha^meant in this context. As I thought about it I remem- 
bered Picasso's statement once after he had painted a portrait of Gertrude 
Stein and s6meone/$aid, "That doesn't look very much like Gertrude Stein". 
Picasso said, "Nevermind, eventually Gertrude Stein will look like the 
portrait." Or/there was ttie problem that Rodin, the sculptor, had when he 
was doing a j^ulpture V Victor Hugo and he did it in heroic proportions 
with Victor Hugo standing on a rock with all kinds of muses and kings and 
one thing and another milling arourtd underneath him and the waves beating on 
the rock and everything. When he had finishetl the plaster cast for this and - 
it was so large it had to be in a kind of extemporaneous studio, he called 
the press in to see it. Just before the unveiling there was a great storm 
and unfortunately, it had washed away quite a good deal of all of his work. 
The kings and the queens and the muses were reduced to slime and rubble and 
Victor Hugo had sunk down and only part of him was being seen^ This wasn't 
known to the artist until the curtain was pulled^nd the journalists all 
came in.. Rodin, of course, was shocked and mortified and didn't know what 
, to say. Before he had a chance to say anything, the praise started. What 

, a magnificent conception - Victor Hugo rising out of the slime and corruption 

of our times. He was wise enough to keep quiet and if you go today to the 
museum in Paris, you will see Victor Hugo rising'out of the slime and cor- 
ruptiqrL_of the 19th century. And I thought about Whistler, who once painted' 
a portrait of a wealthy lady. When he finished, the lady's husband said, 
"That's not really a great work of art" and Whistler said. "Sir, I am sorry 
to tell you your wife is not a great work of nature." 

Well, none of these seemed particularly useful for ray theme today so I 
loMked in the dictionary and there I found that the definition for State of 
j the Art is the current level of sophistication of the developing technology 

i and this at least gives me a starting point to talk to you about. 

; In terms of the physical and mechanized aspects of what we are trying to 

do about disability these days, we are in a very advanced ^tate of sophisti- 
; cation in our technology, our knowledge and our skills. Our main challenge 

I is simply to get the knowledge and ski 1 1 Xd capabi 1 i ty out and apply it to 

I the millions of people around the world who need them. We are in a situation 

j whera-we can get equipment that will enable someone with a single breath to 

; activate and control a wheelchair or a television or a door or whatever this 

: mechanism happens to be hooked up to. But at the same time, we spend hur- 

1 ricanes of breath on speeches like this one and we are still not able to 

{ . guarantee the integration of that person into the society in which he lives. 
I We cannot guarantee the protection of the most e'lementary human rights for 

: that person. And that, my friends,. is the problem that I think we must be 

dealing with and it is why conferences on the subject that you are going to be 
talking about are so important in moving us ahead into a solution to the 
problems that we are all talking about. I am sure you have heard some 
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eloquent desc»*iptions already of what the problem is and it is, perhaps, my 

function to try and give that a little international connotation and try to 

bring to you some of tile .things that we have learned from the world level that 
might be helpful to you. 

The International Year of Disabled Persons has certainly succeeded in 
focusing attention on the many problems in which we are inteRe^ted and putting 
the subjert on tffe world agenda. There is no assurance that it is going to 
remain there, however, and thh is our big challenge as we look to the future, 
vie had manv. many meetings. My travel agent tells me that I have already 
traveled more than 120,000 miles this year in the pursuit of lYDP, and I . will 
' probably do that much again before the end of*the year according to my present 

schedule. But it won't be worth it unless at least some of these meetings 
result in something that is going to keep happening; result in changing the 
situation; introducing new elements into the situation and doing it all in a 
way 'that lasts. So I tell- every group I talk to it is wonderful to get to- 
: gether, it is wonderful to learn that we share our enthusiasm and our concern, 

but the thing we must be thinking about is what can we decide and talk about 
that is going to continue awjgpoing to have a real meaning in terms of people 
and their lives. 

When we start to examine the real dimensions of the problem of disability, 
we usually start by asking how many are we talking about and I can give you 
some numbers that will emphasize the position that we cannot be satisfied with 
what we are doing. But before that, I would like to approach the question 
from a slightly different direction. Before^asking how many seriously dis- 
\ abled people there are in the world, I would like to talk a moment a^Out how , 

i many seriously able people there are in the world. Unfortunately the statis- 

' tics in this area are not very good and I have not found any way to get reli-. 

i able data about the number of people who are without a flaw, the ones who 

' have 20-20 .vision, perfect IQ, no problems with their liver or kidneys, no : 

I aches in their joints or bones, no overweight, no high blood pressure.- no • 

i • hana-ups about anything, who are nimble, strong and filled with social and 

Physical grdce. As I look around me, including looking in my mirror, I 
have to concl'ude that there aren't very many people who are perfectly able. 
1 suspect that it would be generous to estimate that 5% of the population 
! would fit that factor. Sp we must conclude from that that some 95S of the 

'■ population is less than perfect. .Does that mean that they are all disabled? 

Well, we don't say that because that is not the way that we define it. we 
i reserve that term for certain categories of physical or mental ^"'Pay"^"J^. 

and for the real or imagined consequences that we tliink are IdentHgled with 
these certain categories of impairment. We have evolved soinp standards _ 
j which vSry in some degree from society to society, that select out of all or 

- the .potential combinations of physical and mental variations some that we 

label "disability". Too often the real functional limitations that may or 
may not accompany the individual condition ire given less weight in the 
; selection process than- are the stereotyped assumptions about these conditions. 

' A bookkeeper and a- football player, each having lost^,a leg. are both desig- 
nated as being disabled. A football player, forced by hfgh blood pressure* 
to refrain f rom footbal 1 , is not called disabled and there are endless com- 
binations of this kind that we can demonstrate. 
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r - It must remind us that the estimate that we Dse about the prevalence of 

i \ ' disability always rest on a pattern of stTlT logical judgmentti^ based in lafrge. 
I . part on the stereotypes' of history as mu^ as on the objective situation, 
" Surveys by Rehabilitation International , the World Health .Organization, and 

: a number of national authorities, have produced *flata that justify, as a rough 

j " indficatdr of the prevalence of disability, the factor. of 10^. Some recent 
I studies of the situation . in areas in the earlier stages of economi-c and social' 

i ^ development, where the main causes of the impairment are the least controlled, 

i " have concluded that i^t must be assumed, that 'least 15^^ of the people in such 

areas will be disabled. These figures ma'y be di f f icul t to accept because 'the 
reality be^hind them is often not easily* perc^ved, but I can assure you that 
" our own investigations in the field have given us evidence to know that they 
] are the reality^^ This means that there are more than 500 million people in 

the world^fetj^ay who havei a significant ^disability, 'These cold and awesome 
statistic should lead us t;o many 1 i'nes of thought. Perhaps the most impor- 
, ; tant is the realization that behind the numbers are people, each of whom has 
\ a particular set of problems as a consequence >of one or more impairments an 
. of the way. society has reacted to their situation. There are retarded child 
re n .who are penned lip like little animals: There are deformed men and women 
begging in the market. There are people of enormous** talent who,, because of 
blindness or deafness, are engaged in menial tasks. Ther^ are young people 
who cannot go to school . There are elderly people whose lives are ending in 
solitude because they are^^rejected by their communities. There are literally 
tens of millions of different situations and we must never make the mistake 
of thinking that we are talking about a homogeneous group of p^eople who are 
; the disabled. We are talking about more than 500 million individual people, 

■: each of whom has a disability and each of whom has many other things; a 

family, traditions, customs, tastes and appetites , fears and apprehensions , 
pride and ambition and a vision of life as he or she would like.it to be. 
The statistics help us* to understand how much waste of talent and energy' 
there is when these millions of people are ^denied the opportunities available 
to others in their communi ties and what a drain of resources there is , upon 
ths minions of families and thousands of communities in which disability 
i occurs and the demands of time and energy resul ting because of ^ this.. The 

I accumulation of costs and the losses of human^ potential which may be traced 

* to disability is staggering and is as I have stated earl ier., an important* 

! obstacle in the process of economic and social development. 



; I'd like to say a little bit, apart from the numerical aspect of the 

problem, about the character of the problem or the nature of the problem 
i bearing in mind what I have just said that there is not the problem but 

1 there are many millions of problems made up of complex .si tuations . But we 

■ have to agree on what we are talking about so we agree thal^we are talking 

about people with - but with what - and we can't find a very easy way to 
say what it is that we af^fe talking about. We have some catch^words, but 
; what is the meaning behind them? I suspect if we even made a list among 

j this relatively erudite group, we would end up with many different kinds 

of lists and matiy different categories of the kinds of thing that we are 
! talking* about., I think, in this connection, the recent decision by the 

World Health Organization to establish a hierarchy of terminology to be 
used in this field is very helpful. It 'doesn't matter whether or not we 
agree with the use of each individual word because this- tends ot vcir^ in 
different countries, but the hierarchy of definition is important, I'think, 
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^ in analyzing what it is that we are really talking about, if we analyze each 
problem as we are thinking about it in this context, it helps quite a lot to 
clarify what the real problem is. If we see that you can have an impairment, 
but it doesn't happen to Jimifyour functions in a given category of life, 
then you do 'not have a disability. If anyone who has^that impairment is stig- 
matized in a particular society, you are handicapped, but your problem is not 
your impa^irment. Your problem is s.ociety; so you can analyze the 'situations 
in this slightly over-simplified way and at least find out what it is we are 
talking about and what it is that we have to do something about. 

t If we return to the football player and the bookkeeper I mentioned earlier 

1 we can see what I am talking about perhaps. They both +iave an impairment, each 
i^^ has lost a leg. So far as his work is concerned, the football player certainly 
has a disability. So far as his work is concerned, the bookkeeper doesn't have 
a disability because he doesn't need his leg to keep books. As far as society 
is concerned, they are both handicapped because anyone who has lost a leg is 
hahdicapped, regardless of whether it has a functional implication on life. 
The ball player with high blood pressure has an impairment, he has a disability, 
but he doesn't have a handicap because we haven't yet started stigmatizing 
people with high blood pressure. This, perhaps, will give you some idea of 
how I think we can use this hierarchy of thinking to understand each problem 
as we come to it. 

There are ^ of course, individual problems that we must analyze in that 
way and there are the problems that society itself has in a collective sense 
because of the existence of disability affecting a large number of people. 
This creates social problems in terms of the inability of some people to 
participate fully in the life and activities of the society and the effect 
it must have on the .morale of any group of people w^ deny the rights of 
participation of some of their (members. It creates economic problems in 
that there are peopleV^who become dependent families because of the disability 
of one of 'the members. There is the Joss of productivity that we suffer on 
the part of the people'^ who. could be producing and on the part of the people 
who must take care of the people who could be producing. And there is the 
drain on the economy of our present system of providing so much ca.re with- 
out so much 'real involvement and opportunity for participation. There is 
a liolitical^problem of considerable dimensions although it hasn't really 
yet manifested itself in very many parts of the world. But mainly becStiise 
of the energy and activity of disabled people themselves, I think this is 
something we may anticipate for the future ?s becoming a much stronger 
political force. We must realize that we are talking about at least }0% 
of the population as being directly affected. A United Nations group 
estimated that, if you count family members and others who are involved in 
reacting to the problem of disabilities, we are talking about 25% of the . 
population who are directly or indirectly affected by the existence of 
disability. There ^was an article in the New York Times this weekend in 
which it was estimated that, in the United States, we spend more than 30 
billion dollars a year in disability benefits alone. This is Workman's 
Compensation and Insurance and all the various acts that pay just benefits. 
We are not talking about rehabilitation or education or any of the positive 
steps, but just the benefits - more than 30 billion dollars. Well, even 
\ if it weren't a Reagan administration, I think, when we are talking about 
\_something that involves 30 billion dollars, 10^^ of the population directly,- ^ 
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ZS% of the population indirectly, we have the nucleus of a political issue, 
I aro afraid it will have to become one.?before we can get everything done that 
should be done. 

A successful response to this problem requires that we take action in 
both of these broad categorfes of problems, that it is necessary through re- 
habi lif^ation -services and through legislation, regulation and services of any 
Other kii^d, to help people who have disabilities qualify for full participation 
in the tommunity and the society in which they live to make them able to play 
their part in this integration that we are really talking about. But, equally, 
and perhaps more important is that it hasn't had as much attention. Yet, we 
ha^e to help society adjusl itself to this situation and play its part in 
ijT^iking possible thi? integration that we are 'talking about. Ir} an effort to 
reach some world agreement on^jj^w to go about this dual effort that I am 
talking about. Rehabilitation 'international , over the last three years, 
prepared ar>d drafted a Charter for the 80's. It looks like this and I put 
some copies back an t'he table if you want it. -This, resulted from consul- 
tations all around the world with disabled people in their groups, with 
government agencies, with professional people , with volunteers , anyone who 
had a concern ^about the problem. It represents a very broad consensus that 
has a tremendous level of agreement by all these groups in all parts of the 
world. It is far from a perfect document » but you can never get a perfect 
document when you have that large a committee. The important thing about it 
is that it was agreed to in the end by a great majority of all these people 
and groups around the world. The recommendations are boiletf down to four 
aims really. First, we must do everything possible to make syre that the 
preventive services to avoid impairment happening reach all people and all 
families. Second, we must make sure that the necessary rehabilitation and' 
support services reach everyone who needs them. Third, we must do every- 
thing we can to enhance and encourage and facilitate the full integration 
of people with disabilities in their societies. Fourth, we must make sure 
that the necessary imformation is ^distributed and reaches people in a way 
that is effective and digestible to them in coping with this problem. 

These are all regarded as being equally important and very closely 
interrelated objectives and the charter goes into some detail in giving 
the background of ^ach one of them, the theoretical base for it and some 
practical suggestions and then in. the end it has targets for action in 
each of these areas; at the local level, at the national level, and at 
the international level. We hope it provides the kind of framework for 
everyone to think about what they are going to do after this year in order 
to realize the benefits of whatever enthusiasm we have engendered. 

In keeping iwith my time promise, I am not going to talk about all four 
of those aims, but I would like to say a fjew more words about the last two 
because I think they are especially relevant to your work here - the integ- 
ration objeci^ive and the information objective. When we talk about integration, 
we are using the word in its pure meaning and I. think it is important to be 
clear about this because this poor word has been beaten to death^ver the >w 
last two or three generations as we have used it to describe every kind of 
civic problem whenever any sort of difference is around. The pure meaning 
of the word "integration" is bringing together the parts and making a 
completeness out of them. I would^ like to think of that as what we are 
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trying to do when we think of integration of disabled people and their com- 
munities • not into their communities, but the integration of disabled people' 
and their communities. We must help disabled people themselves become capable 
of participating in their community and we must help the community become capa- 
ble of participating with its disabled members. What we are talking about is 
bringing these two parts together and creating a completeness that will realize 
the value of the participation of all of its citizens. There are many things 
that have to be done to achieve this, of course. We have to assure physical 
access. We have to insure the possibilities of mobility. We have to insure 
the possibilities of communications to those for whom that is a problem. We 
have to insure participation when there are barriers that are other than 
physical. But in the last analysis, the thing that we must do in order to 
make all of these things have any lasting meaning, and the thing that I think 
we have been least able to do as yet, is to get people to change, the w^y they 
behave. In order to get people to change the way they behave, we have to find 
a way to change their attitudes. We do not know very much about how to change 
people's attitudes in a really scientific and cause and effect way. 



This leads iTie, however, toHhe next question of information because that 

suggests a route that we might like^to take in this regard. It's tempting to 
think, and I'm afraid much of what we all do is based on this temptation, that 
if we can just get enough information out, if we can get enough films and 
enough on T. V. and enough printed and all this kind of thing and get enough 
people to be exposed to it, that this is going to do the job; that this is 
eventually going to change their attitudes because it is logical that they 
should change their attitudes and once their attitudes are changed, obviously 
their behaviors are going to be modified. Unfortunately we can't find any 
evidence that that happens. There have been some very careful studies of 
this question by some of the major psychological institutions around the 
country and there is absolutely no evidence to prove that you can change 
people's attitudes sufficiently to change their behavior simply by letting 
them have different information about the situation about which you are talking. 
There have also been some studies that have shown a little better results in. 
terms of the, effect of studies that have shown a little better results in terms 
of the effect of experience. That is, the experience of living in a contact 
situation with people with disabilities, and some studies have indicated that 
this has produced some favorable results in some people. But of course, if 
we think a moment about history,, we realize that many millions of people, who 
for millions of years, have had disabled people in their families, in their 
villages, in their communities, and are the bearers of all the prejudiiie and 
discrimination that we are trying to modify. Not aifrly|the people who are 
living with the disabled people, but the disabled people themselves also 
have the misunderstanding. 

We did a study two years ago for UNICEF, the UN Children's Fund, about 
the situation of disabled children around the world. In the course of this 
we visited the most remote corners and jungle clearings. We talked to people 
at every level and every society, from the disabled child or the parent in a 
small village up to the Minister of Health or the International Economic 
Development Planner. AH these people have one thing in common, wi*ich is a 
dismal amount of ignorance about disability, what it really is, what causes 
it, and what you ought to do about it. So I think that they suWst that, 
if we can devise a way to produce a combination 0/ these two patterns of 
comn^unication, Ihe informatio'h that people need to understand, in their mind. 
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why this situation must be changed, iand also the practical experience with it 
so that' they ingest it in ways that we don't really entirely understand yet 
from a communication point of view. It is obviously something deeper and more i!;^ 
effective than just reading or looking at a film or watching television. In 
order to do this contacting and giving this experience » we» of course, have 
to find ways to do it in a natural way. It does not do any good to pass a law 
that everyone has to spend three hours a day with somebody who is disabled. 
This would likely make the situation worse and this is what is really important 
about the things that we are doing. Laws are necessary for spokesmen for dis- 
abled people to have their voice in the councils of our organizations and govern- 
ments. This means that people are going to be interacting in a neutral context. 
They are going to be talking to each other, not about the disability problem, but ) 
about the problems of the school or the work or of the organization of the govern- / 
ment. I think that that suggests a tremendous potential for it and the whole k 
business of mainstreaming. This is what you are here to talk about. It is '] 
important in itself and it is important for the disabled people. I think it 
is equally important because it will create a new experience for all of us 
for everyone in the community, the people who have the prejudices and dis- 
criminations, the people who are called disabled, the people who are not called 
disabled. They all need this new kind of experience and if they get it and it 
is reinforced with the right information, then I think we may be on the right 
track. At any rate, from the information that I have, and looking at the situ- 
ation from many different countries, I think that this approach offers the best 
hope for bringing together these disparate parts and creating that completeness | 
that we were talking about. J 

Apropos to this last comment, I am reminded of the fact that I was talking 
with our Camp Director the other day and he advised that they had fourteen 
hemophilic youngsters, who are under the supervision of the Long Island Jewish 
Medical Center, at camp this summer for several weeks. They were (fflaced through 
all the cabins with the other children. The only thing that was^^ovided by the 
hospital was a certain measure of medical supervision. They had a great time. 
Apropos of your point, the children, who were not sodisabled or so impaired, 
also had a great learning experience. I guess that this is the more important 
side of the equation jat this point and time. Thank you very much. 

Your chairman has suggested that if you have any questions, I would be 
glad to answer them. 

Dr. Nesbitt, who used to be associated with us back when we were the 
International Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled, and therefore refer- 
red to /Tthe International Society. It is now Rehabilitation International. 
He hasCindicated that there were interesting things happening in other parts 
of the world in terms of sports, activities for school leaders, youth move- 
merits arid mainstreaming and asked if I would, in thirty seconds, summarize 
for him. That's not a terribly fair presentation of what he asked, but that's 
the subject. 

I think the most impressive thing that I can say about that is that we 
are more and more seeing that while it is beneficial for the different count- 
ries to know what is going on in other countries and see how it might fit 
in your country, the direct translation of things is often very difficult. 
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Sweden is looked to as sort of the practical example where they have achieved 
a very high degree of integration and a very high level of services and a_ 
very active role is played by disabled people in their ^^-g^^^^J^""^, " 
cornmunity in general. In the first instance, and I don't mean to belittle 
what they have done at all, butUhey have a very small PoP^i^tion, a very 
homogeoeous population and is a very prosperous country. They haven t been 
in war for a long time and they have had a high level of st)cial security for . 
50 years. So it is wonderful that they have had the concept, but it was 
much easier for Sweden to do than it is in most other co^J^'-'es It is_ 
interesting to me .to find that people from here or from the United -Kingdom 
or from' other countries that go there, the disabled people that go there to 
see how this type of integration is working find that what one is taiKing 
about, in terms of independence of living and participation, etc., is quite 
a different thing. For example, in the United States independent living, 
a great deal of emphasis is put on the right to choose where VO" going 
to live and to decide for yourself what community and what part of the. com- 
munity and all this. This is a choice that nobody has in Sweden. They ^ 
have a very tigW: housing situation and it is almost impossible for anyone 
jjst to decide they are going to move because there just isn't any place e se 
to live unless you have made a long preparation for this m terms of your job 
and son«bod/else is going to be moving out of his place ^"J. ^J^J ^^^^^om 
has never occurred really to the disabled people in Sweden that this J'-eedom 
of where to live is very important. It is not anything that is important in 
?hat socie?y. That is just one example of what I think when I say experience 
is very translatable as long as we are aware that it Jh^J 
and we look at what is done in one place and try to apply it in a way that 
will be relevant in our own community. 

Another very interesting example of accomplishing what I have, been talking 
about if the ?HAB movement that started in the United Kingdom an you are ucky 
enouah to have the director of that movement here participating in discussion 
Th? brtngi^g together of disabled people, disabled young PeoPle and young 

people who are not labeled as disabled to f f 9%^"/ i?[,te ilfferent 

j¥ r:>.inht f 1 TP ;^ 11 ^^round th© world. I think it takes a little aiTTerent 
Jorm a rKave just a d erms of the different cultures, but everywhere 
I ha^e ,seen it! it is doing a very good job of this combination of information 
and experience that I was talking about. 
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#1 RECREATION/LEISURE • . 

Facilitator: John Nesbitt 
Recorder: Mary Essert 

We had a very Targe group. There, were 40 people and obviously, the .topics ran 
from A to Z/ The discussion was very stimulating, there were many comments, 
discussions, problems and solutions. A few of the concerns were as follows: 

The definition of inainstreaming came up several times and we all had different 
interpretations. One definition was offered and we are not saying, this is 
it,, just point out that this was one of the definitions offered and the 
definition is, ''To get the disabled to live .the same life as the abled live." 

Another concern related to identifying and reaching the population with the 
program. There were concerns, there were some answers^ to that. 

Afiother concern was funding; how to do it, where to get it, etc. 

Thef'e were many successes and accomplishments shared by the resource people, 
most in the very positive things. Some information was shared which I am sure 
helped athers in the group. 

#2 SPORTS ACTIVITIES 

Facilitator: Julian U. Stein 
Recorder: 

We went into a definition of ••Sports" and we decided it was any kind of physical 
activity bas^d on the individual's choice and also it had to involve some kind 
of physical conditioning improvement to health and body. 

We discussed the desire for mainstreaming. The first preference expressed, 
especially by those who had some handicap, was to be mainstreamed whenever 
possible. We realized that th^re are certain activities with limitations and 
in that case they should be mainstreamed to the maximum extent possible. 

We talked about goals in sports and decided that the will to win was all 
important. Winning is always not important, sometimes it is impossible, but 
striving to win was the important feature. We talked about the competitive 
spirit and pretty much decided that the competitive ability and desire depends 
upon the individual, but that it is healthy for everybodv to have some 
competitive desire. 

We decided to define mainstreaming and what it meant to us. One of the key 
things is the least restricted environment which in spcrts should be made avail- 
able to the maximum extent permitted by the disability. The mainstreaming 
should be a continuum from specialized programs for handicapped to totally 
integrated programs where the handicapped can participate on an equal basis with 
normal participants. 
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We talked about the desire for integration. This varies with the individual, 
but the consensus in our group was that most people wanted to be integrated 
to their maximum capability. 

Wfe talked^about ways of educating the public. One of the things we discussed 
was the publicjty of spectacular achievements by handicapped people and we 
talked about^fhe reverse mainstreaming which is taking a few able-bodied 
people and integrating them into a program which has previously been only for 
handicapped. 



. ^3 REHABILITATION PROGRAMS . 
Facilitator: Earl Cunerd 
Recorder: Marjorie Murphy 

The group discussed what was going on in the agencies and our concerns about . 
three of them, I think are very important. " 



One point discussed was the changes of attitudes and the new awareness ol^the 
youth or the disabled; being aware of how we ourselves look. at disabled people, 
etc. We discussed education of communities and agencies and the disabled them-, 
selves and their families. 

Another point discussed was the early admission of children, preschool age and 
infants, into mainstreaming and how that impacts on the lives of the families 
and educating them. 



We discussed the importance of the involvement of the disabled in all facets of 
planning and administration of the programs which impact their own destinies, 
accenting the abilities and not the disabilities and the need for knowledge 
and mainstreaming -jn the preparation and training of people who work in rehabili 
tation and agencies and hospitals, etc. 

The group felt there was a need for them to express^ resistance to any further 
'labeling', no matter how well intended it is. ^ 

Another stimulating discussion was around the rehabilitation of people into the 
work force. In Sweden, after the person was rehabilitatied into the work force, 
the government still provided assistance wherever necessary; sometimes re-evalu- 
ating his whole situation and having the person start over again. We, as a 
group, felt it would be desirable in this country to also have that type of ' 
support for persons once they were rehabilitated. 

1; 

I ^4 VOCATIO N AND CARE ER OPPOR TUNITIES 
L Fac iHtator: f^aul Hippoli tus 
Recorder: Susan Bowers 

Most of/our discussion revolved around the need for more preparation, especially 
when getting disabled people into the job market, and the fact that there is 
very little participation oT disabled youth in career preparation and training. 
I would say that, generally, for all youth, there is not much of that, 
especially in schools. We talked about the fact that many times the disabled 
people are not trained in a fipld or are not given the opportunity to be trained 
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in a field where there are jobs. Somebody brought up the fact that they can get 
training in Greek, but they are not getting training jobs in computers where 
there are jobs. We talked about how youth agencies can help because often ♦ 
they are jinked with such programs and certainly in the case of the Red Cross* 
and other youth agencies , there are a great deal of volunteer opportunities. We 
also discussed the need to access disabled youth to get them involved in these 
programs where they develof> leadership and sktll development, career experience. 

We talfced about attitudes, how people, able-bodied people, have low expectations 
of what disabled people can do. Often it becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy 
that If somebody says they can't do something, they just think they can't and 
they don t. 



We talked about outreach and how that is important to reach schools and families 
and pull together many resources in the community. 

We talked about accessibility, physical and programmatic, in terms of employment 
and a range of program options. 1 

Transportation was one of our big discussions, the aost,and the nJed for it. 

' I 

We discussed disabl.ed consumer input to the decision wair>nq process of planning 
programs. / ) 

<<5 EDUCATION/FAMILY 

racifitator: Judy Hoyt 
Recorder: Elizabeth Munz 

Our group, as its number one priority, felt that agencies must tell their story 
to others in the community. Many of our agencies do offer services. It was 
decided they needed visibility, telling people what they are doing and what they 
want to do. The suggestion was made that there should be a directory of all 
agencies so that these agencies could network locally. 

A second priority was the need for attitudinal workshops which would change 
people's attitudes. They would include both disabled families, families of the 
disabled, and non-disabled families so that there could be exposure. 

Third,. was the involvement of parents and again, involving parents of disabled 
children with parents who do not have disabled children so that they could share 
and understand situations. 

Jack Dinger's workshop came up with four items that they felt were necessary: 
One key item was expos.ure. People could think about things, but when exposed to 
a disabled person, as an individual, they would Experience each person as a 
human being and an individual rather than as some thought. 

Let's get into action and not talk so much. 

Parents of the disabled do need to play an advocacy role. They need to be 
involved with their children. 

The disabled students themselves must advocate for themselves. They also must 
educate others. 
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Prior to the time that we broke up into small groups, statements were made by 
international resource persons; particularly people from Mexido, from England, 
Philippines and Hawaii. The one point that I wanted to repeat had to do with 
a definition which Bill Suzuki shared with us having to do*/ith yesterday s 
discussion in arriving at a definition with the persons who are from Taiwan 
and from Japan where there was no direct translation available at all. Those ) 
persons, by drawing pictures, came up with a definition which reads this way, 
"Working cooperatively and continuously with existing organizations for the 
disabled in expertise, planning, facilities, financing, etc." I think that is 
worth sharing. The other resource persons who shared from the other countries 
gave us some super materials to talk about and think about as we then divided 
into these mini groups, one of which was entitled "Health and Safety." We 
would like to include the safety record of mainstreamed children and children 
in camp settings. 

Interestingly enough, there were two groups which had to do with 
attitudes which came out as subgroups in order to really let everyone haVe an 
opportunity to talk. I will read the first statement which had to do with 
consumer discrimination. "Attitude change can only occur through Positive 
interpersonal interaction by promoting opportunities for the disabled and the 
able bodied to come together on equal terms. The barriers of fear, ignorance 
and prejudice can be destroyed. This process must be followed to effect 
attitude change in three areas: 

■ a. Negative attitudes which exist between and among groups 
of di,sabled consumers. 

b. Negative attitudes which exist among able bodied towards 
the disabled group. . 

c. Parental attitude change is an area which merits special 
attention. The overriding issu? must be a systematic approach 
toward attitude change as a major special issue through 
needed and experiential approaches. 

The next group had to do with attitudes of parents, particularly, and^-_ 
those needs which parents face. One parent was in attendance in^hj^l^^lW^M^- 
one youngster, who has parents, was in this group so we had an interestinrtrrput. 
I think the principal point had to do with'education in general and had to do 
specifically with education of the parents and their own attitudes When to show 
ihem and when not to show them in order that potential may be reached and risks 
may be taken and successes may be felt. 

The second point had to do with professional guidance people and some of 
the negativism that has been felt and a need for more positive approaches. 

The third had to do with the society and the educati'on thereof, again, and 
attitude change. We felt the charge to agency personnel had ^0 deal specifi- 
cally with providing opportunities again in which people may interact, in which 
parents, students, children, disabled, abled, everybody may '"eact together n 
order to provide those opportunities for trust building and risk taking so that 
children may reach their potential. 
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Harold Russell 
Chairperson 

The President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 

I think this is kind of rtu|ning point in our nation in the cause of the 
interest of our handicapped populltion. We have come a long ways. I can well 
remember back in the days of WW l|, back in 1946 and 1947, when the main or the 
cause of the handicap was certainly not one that was well supported. In any 

government area, or the private 'sector , or 
nation, it was our common wish and desire for 



way, either in the industry area 
even in the community life of our 

too many of our people to put hanjiicapped people in institutions or at the very 
best, hide them ^way in the house 
people unseen and unheard. 



and as a result there were a vast number of 



If the President's Committee on the Employnigorof the Handicapped did 
anything, Jt awakened interest and support in thfe^cause of the handicapped. 
The Committee, a| I said, was instituted by Harriy Truman in 1948 to promote the 
cause of employmwt of qualified! handicapped people. At first it was only 
physically hatii'dicapped people wh(!i were hired andlit was successful relating 
first to disabled who were returnjing from WW II <ind, secon<lly, from the civilian 
populaMon. We soon found that the numbers ofom^ handicapped pgople in the 
normal civilian life in all parts of this jiat/ioajwere far greater than the total 
numbers of thdse that suffered disability on the battlefields. 

It became obvious that cause and support was not all that was needed. It 
became very obvi(yjs that handicapped persons could not move around in society, 
could not move in the employment area, the social area, the churches and syna- 
gogues of our nation. They could not participate fully in the community life. 
So a federal law was passed, back in 1958 or 1959, which decreed that all federal 
buildings be accessible for the physically handicapped. Not very long after 
that all bur states, in one way or another, took up the same law and made state 
laws which said that accessibility was to be the key word for our handicapped 
population. 

I remember when President Eisenhower came to one of the annual meetings of 
the President's Committee to make a special presentation to a young marine in a. 
wheelchair. When it came time for this young marine colonel to come up to the 
po#Uin^ to receive his award, he could not get up and four members of the Marine 
Corps Band had to lift him up on their shoulders and bring him up to the President 
of the United States who said in effect, "It's kind of tragic here today that 
this young Marine who has given so much for his country has to be carried up to 
this podium to receive an award from the Commander in Chief and it is a shame 
that he can't wheel up under Ms own power." 

Needless to say, it was not very long before those architectural barriers 
came tumbling down and they have been tumbling down throughout the years. 
Today we see parking spaces for our physitally handicapped, we see curb cuts, 
we see automatic doors and we see all kinds of conveniences which make life a 
little easier. I am not insinuating, in any sense of the word, that this 
battle has been finished because it has-;|rtot been finished. We still find 
churches and stores and businesses and |oyeVmiient buildings that plainly say 
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"no" to our handicapped population who can't come because, very simply, the^ 
i can't qet in. The fact remains we have moved forward, moved forward avki^d 

: • sflnTraculoJs way because we are changing the architecture n this country> 
! 5«ke sSJe that a very large population is included in the kind of program ^at 

says, "Yes, you can come in here. Come in here, you. are welcome. 

When Jack Kennedy came into the White House in 1960, the program was bent 
further to take care If not only the Physically, but the "Rental y s ow and the 
tnentally retarded. There were many people who believed, and certainly those in 
the field of rehabilitation, that a mentally retarded person could not take 
hi! D ace especially in the employment sector ofour nation. We soon found out ^ 
5 t' ^ntally retarded person'pl^ced in the right job (O'" .P^,^^^,::^' 
the proper rehabilitation program, can do that job as well and sometimes even 
betted than our so called Wmal" individual, if there is such a person And 
so once again the b rriers came tumbling down. The Federal eovern.,.ent directed a 

Irogral for the employment of qualified ^.'^^ ^^'^''^ fnn'for the" over Lt 
there are more than 17,000 mental ly^ retarded people working for the government 
and it is no secret that their emnloyinent record is as good and sometimes even 
Setter [han the so called "normal" persons. And so. we have moved forward in all 
ttjjBse kinds of areas. 

In 1973 the Magna Charta for the handicapped people of our nation 
passe ad reformeS'the Rehabilitation Act which ^irecte t at specia con ac o^ 
'recipients of federal funds and the federal 9°^/?"'^"^;,^^^^' 9 equ 1 opp^^^ 
tunity to qualified handicapped people. I would like to thj^ the increasea 

simple reason that the numbers of handicapped populations are dramatically 
increasing. 

; we talk about our young f op'^.-^-^-.J^'b^I^S:?] ,"?^e Gl" ?cSuts and 

' ' ITtXl ?ne 0 %" n?5atioIf are Z en^ged in 'this wonderful 
all tne oj"^^;;"^"^*- " ^ cpp that the young population of our handicapped 
S;S3utio ^ r ncr ased^drlSatrc^nJ'' i;:er?can^edi ca 1 """^i^t ion te s us 
'th^t between 15.000 and 18.000 young people betwee^ e af ^ ^^f^J^, 

tions and their various programs. 

rtatef 1^X'?s ft^S ;n°rogrir r;s?pon'::^^ed"irthl iLr'organiX 

nTwhi ^^xpiles Jr^se'JoSng^eople to »! ';;:,^-?ir;5e°:f°o^r^na on 'is 

handicapped people It see».s o m ""J .^ 'o ■ a enJion and . 

?:Mi^rg\b^sr ^e J^r^'^^^^ 

these various programs. Yes, I think inai; i;ne khiu u w y . 
work that you folks are doing is of tremendous support. 

ERIC 
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I was impressed to hear that the number of handicapped Boy Scouts is over 
15,000 here in Greater New York. If this is true in New York, think of ^lie 
avenues that could be opened in our various organizations throughout this great 
United States of ours and it seems to me that all of us- can be just a little 
prouder tonight. We have helped and are helping support a program that would 
bring into the mainstream some very worthy young people, people who need our 
support and our help. We are not going to help the handicapped, what we are 
going to do is help the handicapped help themselves. 

I do not presume to speak for handicapped people, but I do believe that 
if they were allowed an opportunity, many of them would express something like 
what I am goihg to read to you now. This was written by a young man who came 
to New York, who was born without any legs, who found it difficult to get throu 
high school and college. Finally, by sheer perseverance, he overcame althes 
odds and became a great leader in the field of rehabilitation, in the field of 
education. He wrote something like this which has always been an inspiration 
to me which, hopefully, will be something that all of you can support. ^ 

"I do not choose to be a common man. It is my right to be 
uncommon if I can. I seek opportunity, not security. I- 
do not wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and dulled by 
having the state look after me. I want to take a calculated 
risk, to dream and to build, to fail and succeed. I prefer 
the challenges of life to the guaranteed existence, the 
thrill of fulfillment to the stale calm of Utopia. 
I will not trade freedom or my dignity for a handout. 
' I will never cower before any master nor bend to any threat. 
It is my inheritance to think for myself, to stand erect, 
proud and unafraid, to enjoy the benefits of my creation 
and face the world boldly and say, 'this I have done'." 

For our distinguished visitors and for all Of you, this is what it means- 
to be an American. , 
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CULTURAL UNIVERSALS IN MAINSTREAM ING 
By 

John A. Nesbitt 
President, Special^ Becreati on , Inc.^ 



- We are talking about the system today and various systems, etc. xj would 
like to share with you something 1 ran across the other day on haw to qet>4^lQng 
in the system. 

If it rinos - p\t it on hold 
If it clanks - caJl the repairman 
If it whistles ? Ignore it 
If it*s a friend - take a break 
If it's a boss -'look busy 
1/ it talks • take notes* 

If it is handwritten - type it , 
If it is typed -copy it 
If It is copied - f i le i t 
If it is Rriday - forget it 

It is Friday^ but I hope we all work at remember ir>g and why, because we 
are about something that is very important. We are working at openfng up youth 
service to people who are disabled and we have to remember as many things as we 
possibly can. Now I would ask you please to get out the goldenrod paperthat 
was in an envelope that was passed to* you this morning, because in a little 
while we ar^ going to be talking to that goldenrod sheet of paper. 



Some preliminary comments that I would like to mifxe. One of the questions 
that came up in our work group yesterday wa^ about the activities that are ap- 
propriate for a particular group of people with disabilities. I think I would 
go back to the end of WW II when veterans were coming home with various dis- 
abilities and people were concerned aboi/fc^mployment and they came up with the 
idea of certain occupations for certain disability groups, etc. Since WW II a 
great deal has happened and we have long ago al^ndoned the idea of particular 
occupations for particular disability groups and I think the same idea applies 
to the area of recreation. There is no partciular recreation activity that 
caincides with any particular disability group and the thing that we really try 
to doJs to adapt or modify activities so that they are meaningful, enjoyable 
and fulfilling and so that they keep the challenge, keep the satisfaction, but 
there really are very few activities that are closed because of any disability 
or handicap. 

Another question that was starting to surface was, ''where can we get more 
information about programs and how to do and where to do, etc.". I would cite 
three major sources. The MAY Project here - you are in touch with Grace and you 
have her address, etc. You can direct any program questions tiTat you have to 
her. You are being exposed during this meeting to the American Alliance of 
Health, Physical Education ana Recreation materials that were prepared and 
compiled by Julian Stein and they are inexpensive, so that you can look through 
some of your materials or contact Julian Stein for a wide ^rr^^j of program 
materials, activity materials, etc. Some of the material that we have passed 
out this morning has a coupleof names and addressee that I will point out to 
you relative to the info»Tnation that is available and sources of infoaiiation. 



CuHural Uni versa! s , 1 

in Mai nst re ami ng ^ • /' 

The first *5 years of the 20th century have witnessed an extraordinary 
evolution in the role performed by people who are disabled^in society. Extra- 
ordinary advances in medical science and rehabilitation have made it possible^ 
for many people to recover from illness and injury aad to recover\f unctioning. 
Further extraordinary advances and special services such as education, employ- 
ment, recreation^and other fields, have made* it possible for many disabled people 
to resume ni^ar norMV 1 i ves wi th families in thi community. 25 years from .now 
we may regard the 1^5 1 75 yearrs as the rehabilitation era, but we are movinag 
into a new era, and there are s:till some problems with this new era.* There are 
two situations that confront us^ First, the situation that conftronts us today 
may be characterized as the fact that those disabled leading near norn\al lives, 
would have- their lives become more normal lives if the community, at large would 
accept them more fully and strive to vJbjrk with disabled persons in overcoming 

disabi 1 i ties. ' 

» 

Second, for those persorjs who are mpre distant from leading normal lives, 
for whom disabi 1 ity has been inqre of a barrier to mainstreami ng and for whom 
prejudice is a greater problem, it is even more important that the community at 
large make a greater effort to accept the disability and to work with the person 
in overcoming the disability. There are a number 'of people who have been a part 
of this rehabilitation era - disabled persons, parents, professionals and volun- 
teers in rehabilitation. I call them rehabilitation workers. During the re- 
' habi 1 i*tation era, they have developed marvelous skills in facilitating the func- 
tions of people who are disabled. They have also dev^oped a set of attitudes 
that go along with involvement in^the rehabi 1 itatitfn. ^They are not negative 
attitudes that focus on disability and incapacity. They are positive attitudes 
that focus on disability and incapacity. They are positive attitudes that focus 
on ability. We may have moved from the rehabilitation era into the mainstreaming 
and normalization era. It may be that the point in time has come when the com- 
munity as a whole, and the agencies that serve the non-disabled, will become 
active participants in the new era^^f mainstreaming and normalization. It may 
be that the positive attitudes toward^ople who are disabled and seek to incor- 
porate those special rehabilitation skills into their work and dealings with 
disability and dealing with people who are handicapped in one way or another. 

, This rehabilitation of disabled of the last 75 years was culturally uni- 
versal. It happened throughout the world in all nations and all countries. The 
mainstreaming and normalization era that I feel the next 25 years will bring is 
also universal. The International Year of Disabled Persons helps us to look 
. beyond our local and national boundaries. It helps us to realize that illness 
and injury are universal. It helps us to realize the rehabilitation of the 
disabled movement and the mainstreaming and normal i zati on movement are uni^, 
versal. They are^cultural universals. We thank our co-workers from the United 
Kingdom, "Mexico, -the Philippines, Sweden, and other countries for bringing us 
living proof that mainstreaming and rehabilitation are universal. Everyone 
here should seek an opportunity to exchange ideas with our international visitors 
These exchanges can start simply in asking them how they might have solved a 
problem that you have. I have always found international exchange a great 
stimulation and a great motivator. The other affirmation of cultural univer- 
sality of rehabilitation of the disabled and the mainstreaming movement comes 
from those international statements of human riqhts and social goals that have 
been adopted by the United Nations. The following statements deal with the ' 
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recreation dimension of life, but, the statements in their totality deal with 
an aspects of living and^v^ith total rehabilitation - the medical, social, 
educational and vocational as well as recreational aspects of rehabilitation. 

I break rights into two categories. First, in this context, the human 
right means a social standard that has the allegiance of enlightened citizens. 
Second, and this is in contrast, is the civil right which is enforceable, a 
statute th^t can be affirmed in a court. The first general statement is the 
United Nations and universal declaration of human rights. Article 24 states 
that everyone has the right to rest and leisure including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays \fcith pay. Article 27 says that everyone 
has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in the scientific advancements and benefits. Moving 
on to a statement by the International League for Mental Deficiency, which has 
been endorsed by the United Nations, this is the declaration of general and 
special, rights of ^the mentally retarded and includes the following article: 
The men|:ally retarded person has the right to live with his own family or with 
foster parents to participate in all aspects of community life and to be pro- 
vided with appropriate leisure time activities. If care in an institution 
becomes necessary, it should be in surroundings and under circumstances as 
close to normal living as possible. 

Next the United Nations Declaration of Rights of the Disabled Person. 
The General Assembly of the United Nations in Article 9 states, ''disabled 
persons have the right to live with their families or with foster parents and 
to participate in all social, creative or recreational activities. No perijon, 
np disabled person shall be subjected, as far as this evidence is concerned, 
to differential treatment other than that required by his or her condftion or 
the improvement which he or she may derive therefrom. If the stay of the dis* 
abled perso|^ in a specialized establishment is inaccessible, the environment 
and living Condition therein shall be as close as possible to those of the 
normal life of a person of his or her age." The Declaration of Rights of the 
Deaf/Blind Person, article 8, states that, "deaf/blind persons shall have the 
right to engage in leisure time recreational activities which shall be pro-, 
vided for their benefit and the right and opportunity to organize their own 
clubs or associations for sel f- improvement and social benefit." The United 
Nations International Year of Disabled Persons plan of action states, ''the 
purpose of the year is to promote the realization of the goals of full par- 
ticipation of disabled persons ^and integration into society. These concepts 
should apply in the same manner and with the same urgency in all countries 
regardless of the levels of developments. Societies have an obligation to 
make their general physical environment, their social and health services, 
their educational and work opportunities as well as the cultural life 
including sports, totally accessible." From UNESCO and its international 
charter of physical education and sports and with a certain amount of thanks 
to Dr. Carl Troester, who is the director general of the International 
Council for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, is the following 
statement: "Special opportunities must be made available for young people 
including children of preschool age, for the aged and for the handicapped 
to develop their personalities to the full throunh physical education and 
sports programs suited to their requirements." 



Cultural Universal s 
In Ma Inst reaming 

These various statements by the United Nations and a specialized agency 
*and related non-governmental organizations attest to the fact that rehabilitation 
of the disabled and mainstreaming apd normalization are cultural universals and 
we are participating in a cause, a movement that is worldwide in its significance 
and goals. 

Please, if you would, take up your yellow covered sheet and in that turn to 
page 1 . A number of the speakers have presented their concerns about attitudes - 
the negative attitudes toward people who are disabled. I have attempted, for my 
own understanding and perception of this situation, to poll from some of the 
writers and researchers some ideas that seeirt to me to have validity and J think 
that in the first section here dealing with attitudes, negative syndromes and 
acceptance, I have tried to state as clearly as I can the fact that we are deal-, 
ing with a desperately serious and profound problem. It is very simple to say 
attitudes, negative attitudes, and just pass it off, bgt I don't think it helps 
us to really look at how Oeep the problem of negative attitudes is, their source 
and their impact on a continuing basis. I have made a number of generalizations. 

The first is about society. The different in society, and this is the way 
society views people who are disabled, the different in society are less 
.desirable. Negative characteristics create negative attitudes. The public's 
unconscious attitudes toward the disabled is negative. I think this points out 
how hard we have to work when we have to start to deal with attitudes. We can't 
simply pass it off at a meeting and say, "Yes, we must deal with attitudes." 
We have to sit down and real ly address this fact on a continuing basis - day in 
and day out and never give up the effort to change the public in general and 
people that we meet on an individual basis, etc. 

Now regarding the facilitators. None of the disabled decide who may join 
at school, at work, ^ at recreation. This is something we have got to bear in 
mind. Many professionals perceive low confidence among the disabled. The way 
I am using the word professional here, I am talking about the middle class which 
in western society is the very large group of people who make decisions about 
school, etc., but this middle class largely has the perception of people who 
are disabled as bfeing^'ncompetent and this undermines all kinds of positive 
things that we want to see happening to the disabled persons. The adjustment of 
the sheltered person is undermined. 

Next, one's adjustment is dependent on attitudes of others. Finally some 
things that I believe are true I see are reaffirmed in the 1 iterature, and I 
think it is an, important comment about the dimension of recreation. Recreation 
is a good thing unto itself. We want it to be worthwhile and meaningful and 
fun, but also many of the recreation activi ties that we have undertaken for those 
goals also have a tremendous impact on the public. I am talking about our 
sports program, our arts program, etc. , wherein the public has the opportunity 
to an enjoyable voluntary contact with the disabled person which increases 
favorable attitudes. An enjoyable voluntary contact with disabled persons 
increases favorable attitudes. ? Higher frequency in contactin-g disabled increases 
positive attitudes! Closer corftact wi-th disabled persons inoreftses acceptance. 
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In M^ins t reaming' - - - - 

I see a cycle of ^prejudice or a cycle of acceptance and we have to 
figure , out a way of breaking into that cycle of prejudice which leaves people 
out and change that into a cycle of acceptance that brings people in. In a 
somewhat sarcastic or iiumorous vein, I have tried to characterize the syndromes^ 
the attitudes that I think I have run into in talking with some supervisors or ^ 
administrators. .For instance, the leprosy syndrome, ^ I t+iink is a real thing. 
"If I touch them, I may get it." These conditions , like paraplegia, are 
contagiobs. Soaie people think this. The deuterpnomic syndrome, "They must 
have dQne something wrong. God means thetii to be punished. If they repent 
tfjeywill get well." We can put this aside and say that is pretty funny, but 
the fact* is that many people feel this way 'and the f/ict is that the guilt that 
people feel wherT a ^disabled chil^ is born intg the family or: when an accident 
takes place,'^ is a very deep gut leveV reaction. "What did I do wrong that I 
am beijng punished this way?" So some of this psychology is operating in the 
way tha't people react, , » * • ^ 

On down to some of these others which I think I have encountered and I . 
think you have encountered- al so. One of the things that I have come to is we 
become, real ly tired of focusing on the disabled person, the handicapped person, 
the disabled, the handicapped and what not and I am always^, as you are, 
terri fically .impressed \i(ith the handiness of people, the cleverness of the 
ability of people who are disabled. When you look at the definition of mefttal 
health, I thin^k it is very interesting that among many people who'are disabled, 
the mental health is really excellent as far as the general population is 
concerned. I see so many things, as you do, that are ver^ positive fr,pm the 
population that is supposedly disabled so that I personally have come to see 
people as being handi-people rather than as disabled people. Over the years, 
in working v<ith students and with the public, etc. , I have developed for myself a 
formula that I think works in changing attitudes from being negative^ toward 
being positive towards disabled. My formula which st'arts with information, goes 
on to stimulation, then identification, then an initial exposure which must 
be a very positive exposure of a group or an individual to an indivi'duaT who is 
disabled, etc.; and then to more intense, more "frequent and larger groups of 
exposure. For instance, an individual experience would be having a lecturer 
come into a class, speabon disability and speak on his or her own disability. 
A-1^rger experience would be for the students to go to Special Olympics or to a 
sports event or to a President's Coirwuittee on .Employment of the Handicapped 
banquet. That's my formula. I think it is your job, each of you individually, 
to .come up with your formula that spells success. If you will turn to page three 
in this outline, I have tried to compile for you some checklists on universal 
dimensions of standards of living that coincide with these cultural universals 
that you might want to consider in working goals and identifying problems in 
mainstreaming or normalization. That is th*^ first thing that shoj\fS^ up then in 
your universal dimensions of standards of living. 

Next in direct service and in new direct services for administrative and 
supervisors, here are some ideas or here are some areas and functions that might 
be considered in developing programs and services. If you turn on to the hext 
page, page 4, we conducted a project called the National Institute on Special 
Recreation over a three-year period involving hundreds of leaders in recreation 
for disabled persons. Through this project and various activities, we Camfe up 
with approximately 34 goals that we are pursuing during the 1980s and 1990 
period. As you are working in your work group sessions or as you are back in 
your agencies or what not, you might consider some of these goals. For instance. 
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the #2v the accountability of recreation services of handi-people. That might 
be accountability of your particular agency to handi-people or the acceptance 
and advocacy, etc. 

Next on page* 5 are guidelines for the development of recreation and service. 
You might find this helpful in considering the overall development of a total ^ 
program, a total involvement of your agency or program in service to people who 
are disabled. On the next page, page 6, I simply want to point out to you that 
this is what we call inservice training and there are a number of pre-service 
training programs providing training and recreation for/with people who are 
disabled. Page 7 is a very brief description of our special recreation. 

The next page starts out with publications released by Special Recreation, 
Inc. I would like to point out to you that we put about 2,500 pages in the ERIC 
System which means that they are on microfilm in 700 libraries across the country. 
Those titles which you see there with the easy number, if you identify an ERIC 
Library, you simply tell the librarian this is the number of the document that 
you want and they will provide it to you.-. You have to find your ERIC library, 
tell them the ERIC j^idx^r. It is an easy number and they will give you the 
document on microfi/Tm aim if you want any part of it, you could photocopy it. 

We have a question about federal funding and #4 there is federal funding 
on recreation, .u On #9yoU jWin find information resources on special recreation. 
That lists about 75 sources of information on recreation for the handicapped 
including Dr. Stein's Information and Research Utilization Center which opens 
the door to thousands of pages of information and materials. 

Next is our Credo and then finally the green sheet is the suggestion 
looking back thirty years to the first recreation graphic which Mr. McCahill and 
Harold Russell were responsible for publishing in 1951 and reminds us that we 
should also be planning and looking forward to the next 30 years. What are 
things going to be like in mainstreaming and normalization for people who are 
disabled thirty years from now. When we search far the essence of conscience- 
izing as an emotion to direct us, we may find that we have entered an era when 
the entire nation is able to say, *'We accept you," to people who are disabled. 
Maybe mainstreaming and normalization is accepting people for their positive 
traits, for expressing that acceptance to a lot of mundane things; things like 
including someone in a program, giving someone a lift in a car, taking a few 
extra minutes to hassle a wheelchair, saying a written communication, writing 
a verbal communication, breaking a supposedly complicated process into 
sequential tasks. Accepting people may be going to the trouble to foster a set 
of attitudes that allow people to join* to learn, to work and to enjoy. It is 
not that much to ask of the AA's (the automatically accepted) on behalf of the 
AR's (the automatically rejected). 
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Concurrent Groups 
Feedback 



#1 Recreation and Leisure 

We looked at conmiunity organization as vital and 'considered the networking 
effort as being very important. Then began consideration of resources, their 
import, further that key personnel who were creative and had vision had to be 
there and were extremely important to the whole effort in recognizing the 
creative aspect in the use of the already existing resources. We agreed 
largely that political involvement is important whether we like it or not, 
whether it is our thihg naturally or not. In regard to community funding there 
were three good points made particularly from Gerald Fain and from the 
experience in England. Great care in fund raising must be taken to avoid any 
approach of the sympathy bit and I think this is probably something that we 
would come back to over and over in our individual presentations as well as in 
our oral and in our daiTy * you know, putting our bodies where our mouth is 
as far as effort. ' 

The secdtid point was that the activity involving both the disabled and the 
abled Jbmmuni ty be focused as an activity sha^red an^ that T^und raising then can 
be accomplished more effectively in that way. Think of programs first, not 
funding first. We went on and did talk some more about resources, about start- 
ing points, and again, where to get those opportunities and where the creative 
mind is to grab and to look and to act. We had some very fine personal exchange 
in the group and some good soul searching on behalf of a number of us at that 
point* I think that the total feeling that came out out had to do with accept- 
ing one*s. self before it is possible to reach someone else in order to be 
active on behalf of whatever recreation and leisure time activity is being^ 
considered. "The whole will produce more than its parts. A very important 
statement. We did reach consensus on that. We are each other*s resources. More 
than dollars, more than anything else, we must begin with commitment. Start 
small, generate confidence in small successes and the bottom line is "Me/* 
I begin wi th "Me, '* 

Basically our group went over different resources, places and people you 
can contact. We started talking about government and tied it in a little bit 
with what Janet Pomeroy had discussed, how politics are so important. We talked 
about school involvement, using the youth serving agencies in networking collab- 
oration, disabled consumers themselves, industry, working with them. We discussed 
using people in in-house organization as resource people. Meeting people at 
conferences such as this, we have all had time to chat with each other and learn 
what each other's expertise or field of interest is. We listed a number of them, 
resources, people to contact. 
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#2_ Sports Activitie s ' . 

There were two or three major areas and then we have three recommendations for 
your consideration: 

One of the major areas that was discussed was in terms of resources and the 
importance of people. The key resource, to have success in programs; is in the 
involvement, the intersection, the cooperative relationships of people including 
leadership. A key point in involving consumers and also the lay public. 
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There was some discussitSn concerning the importance of developing interactions 
•and truly cooperative relationships among the many groups involved injsports 
for the handicapped. Before these groups can interact with the genenil govern- 
ment bodies of sports at any level, whether it be state, national, international ; 
the special sports groups have to get their act together and work as i coopera- 
ive whole. An example of this was the national governing body in the U.S. to 
sketball. The National Wheelchair Basketball Association is now a part of 
„SA which is the governing body for basketball in the United States.' Also, 
Sniples were given of how, in other countries and particularly Canada and 
gland, much of this is being done in terms of the national governing body 
making modifications so that those with disabilities can participate. 

he 



programs 
priority, 
areas , 



There was some discussion concerning finance and particularly some of 
exaggerations that continue to be made regarding finances or financing 
so that those areas which do need additional funds can receive greater 
There was concern about the growing backlash that is happening in many 
particularly as federal, state and local funds get cut more and more arid have 
to be channeled into priorities. There is a need to recognize that this is 
going to be an increasing problem in the United States for at least the next 
three, four or five years. 

The recommendations that were made are: 

1. Having increased involvement by the youth serving agency with and in 
school programs. While an excellent job is being done in many 
places, there are many places where it is not being done. 

2. Make more innovative and effective use of funds which provide assis- 
tance and ideas to help communities. 

3. Use of sports, recreation and physical activities as an important 
means of creating a positive awareness not only in schools, but through 
our communities regarding the abilities of those with handicapping 
conditions because of the universal understanding of accomplishment 

in sports and physical activities. 



#3 Rehabilitation Programs 

We basically discussed attitudes of the providing agencies and felt that the 
attitudes of those working for providing agencies should be altered in a more 
positive direction. In addition, the clients themselves may have negative 
attitudes about their abilities. We discussed the socialization of the 
disabled and how they can be given the feeling that they can have a good future 
or a decent future. 

We discussed the competition between the agencies and felt that the providing 
agencies should confer with one another for the benefit of the clients rather 
than to propagate and perpetuate their own organizations. We discussed many 
things and our discussion became more conversational and enjoyable and 
productive, of course, but basically we felt that the attitud nal change, this 
attitude change with the client and the providing agencies will enhance the 
attitudinal structure throughout the community. 



! 
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Coordinating Reso urce s 



^5 Education/Fami 1y 

1. Change attitudes. Start with young kids and their fami lies through school, 
books and media, simulations, face-to-face contact and using jTiajns^trjeami^ig ' 
as a way of changing attitudes of all.* * — 

2. Family education and support for families who have and families who do not 
have members with disabilities. 

3. We need a united front with consumers in key positions as consumer and 
advocacy groups, government, schools, and others who work for common goals. 



Russell Hoyt 

What mainstreaming means to me is to have any person - able bodied or handicapped, 
it doesn't matter - integrated into a program with other able-bodied persons or 
with handicapped people or having a handicapped person come into the able-bodied 
group.- It doesn't matter. It is just-having someone come into a new program and 
having experiences that they have never had before or just to have someone get 
experience and to know how and the knowledge of what they are trying to do. 
Do you agree with that Ricky (Hoyt)? 






THE UNITED KINGOfilr 
by 

Elizabeth Dendy 
The Sports Council, London, EngJand 



You hai^e-probably noticed that there has been a small, group of disadvantaged 
people with you this week. We would probably have called ourselves disadvantaged 
or maybe even incapable, but you have all been very kind in sharing what we all 
like to call a common language. When I received a program from Grace Reynolds 
and I saw. the word^ 'mainstreaming* , I went straight to my dictionary. There was 
nothing about mainstreaming , it doesn't exist in the "English", so Nthought, 
Well, I'll leave that one." So I then went on to moderator and I discovered 
that it was a Presbyterian Minister presiding over an ecclesiastical body. 
Perhaps you are an ecclesiastical body, but I am no Presbyterian Minister! 

Perhaps the differences in our language do help us to re-examine what we 
are saying and what we are doing. Perhaps the differences in our situations 
aqairt stimulate us to consider what we are doing, to look at our own situations 
and see how much we can learn from other countries. Certainly, I know I speak 
for us all here in how much we have enjoyed and appreciated and learned from 
what we have heard is happening in this country. I think the best thing I can 
do is to, in looking at our future strategies, speak very briefly about how we 
in the Sports Council do include any sort of physical activity. .We are talking 
about things like bird watching, keeping fit, mt^vement and dance for very , 
elderly people as well as all athletics. We, iri. the Sports Council, have an on- 
going campaign called "Sports for All." We are more concerned probably with 
participation than we are with high level competition in sports. 

It seemed appropriate that when it came to lYDP, and here again we have to 
be (different; in the United Kingdom, we changed that and we call it International 
Year of Disabled People. We felt that word was moce in tune with our way of 
doing things than persons. We decided that our campaign for this year would be 
sports for disabled people. You have seen one or two of our posters. We then 
looked at the aims of our campaign and, really, some words I think during these 
two days, must be wrung to death, but that was that they have such importance 
that I don't think we need to worry about that. " I 

The-^irst of our aims was awareness we could call it atti tudeCniaking sure 
that everyone appreciates the value of physical activities to peopleMth 
different disabilities. This comes out in funny ways. I tried, in directing 
this campaign, to see that we brought it in as many different and vai»ied agencies 
as possible with some unexpected results. I wrote, amongst otners , to our Royal 
Air Force Sports Council and the next thing we knew, all our regional offices 
were being rung up by the local air stations saying, ''What can we do to help." 
I had visions of the whole of the Royal Air Force rushing around helping with 
our campaign. Our aim is^ making everyone aware of the fact that people with 
disabilities can take part and can enjoy physical activities. In some cases 
more of them will be given the opportunity and it is creating the opportunity, 
that I think is important. 
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Our third aim was integration, joining in with so-called able-bodied 
people. Again, it is another word that ^as been flogged to death during this 
year and could be Interpreted in so many ways, This is our nearest equivalent 
to mainstreaming, but it really comes out in more ways than just taking part. 
It means that the opportunities are available to everyone. We talk about 
comnunity provision for sports and the facilities are available for the whole 
conmunity and disabled people are a very Important part of that community, but . 
can we make sure that they are able to integrate and use the community resources, 
the coimiunity facilities and* wherever possible can they take part in their 
activities with able-bodied people? 

Julian Stein mentioned earlier that in our working party yesterday we 
were talking about the role of the able-bodied sports.organizations and we 
were trying very hard to encourage them to take responsibility for everyope who 
wishes to take part in that activity and everyone includes disabled peop e. So 
tl\at when it comes to training instructors, training coaches, they are also 
concerned with the slight modifications that might be necessary to tram dis- 
abled people, particularly a special area of sports and that is in this whole 
field of water sports. They are developing very quickly now and in an exciting 
way in our country so that we get our Canoe Association to f6el completely res- 
ponsible for any canoeist; be they blind, be they amputees, be they a paraplegic. 
We like to hope that soon we will r'each the situation that any Canoe Club in our 
country will be able to welcome any people with disabilities, that any disabled 
people who want to train will be enabled to do this through the -coaching struc- 
ture of that sport. Integration is an enormous task, but it is one that we are 
working toward. It is not ttje only answer and I think In the ^''ea of, competitive 
sports there -is very mticiv-^lace for segregation for competing with your oeers. 

This leads me on to the last point which is involvement. By that we mean 
involI5mlnl'of%eop?e disabi l?ties , first of all in choosing what t ey want 
to do It is no good for us to tell them what tt^ey. might want to do. We must 
reach'a situation where they. can choose what they would like to do given the 
opportunity where they can>organize their own activities and can take the leaa 
in deciding. Now this is generalization. Everyone we are ^^"g.^b^^J 
of the people we saw in Janet's film, will not get to that stage, but where this 
is appropriate, we must give them the opportunity to take the lead and play as 
full part in the organization of that activity. I think one very good example 
here would be the film. Not Just a Spectator , some of you saw last nignt. 

• We have a very remarkable man enrolled in our water sports for disabled 
people He chairs our committee, he holds the highest qualification n coaching 
sailing in our country which means that he is responsible for the training or 
other coaches. He is an expert dinghy sailor, cruisor. He t;:^^;^ rescue 
operations for sailing. He happens to be a paraplegic. Now that is incidental, 
he is a sailor first and foremost. He is unusual, but as much as possible, we 
should persuade disabled peoplelto play a full part in the organization. 

Obviously, our problems are very much the same as are our aims. How far 
we will be able to carry them dut is up to us. It is Peopl^, it is us who can 
assure that this happens. The structures of lYDP will go after the end of the 
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year. The public interest will inevitably wane. We will be working up to the 
next international yearand there are many peopje who will say, with relief, on 
December 3l5?^ "Good, we, can forget about that now." If we do not achieve our 
aims, we have failed because lYDP is only a very early start. Perhaps our first 
aim is to change attitudes because once we have people*s attitudes going on the 
right lines, we should be able to continue. 

Those are our aims and it really is people who are our main resource. 
Service, it is up to us and most people involved in recreation are extroverts 
and enthusiasts. We enjoy what we do and surely fun and enjoyment is the main 
/ thing worth striving for. Why do we wish everyone to have the opportunity of 
taking part in some activity? We have a biq task ahead of us and one of our 
main aims and/ probably you have the same one here, is the problem that we 
have of a complex situation, of many organizations involved, not always very 
happy to cooperate with others. I am sure we are not alone in having certain 
petty jealousies among small organizations who really do not want to share their 
expertise and knowledge, but we must achieve communication so that we are not 
fragmented, but we can share our experiences and the things we discover. We 
all know what each other is doing and we can work together. Only in that way 
can we achieve our aims. 
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THE UNITED XINGDOM 
by 

terry Thompson 
Director of PHAB, Londoa, England 

You and I have a responsibility for each other. I believe that God has 
chosen to work by using us and by saying, "I vrtll achieve things by using^ 
people," We have this tremendous opportunity so what I really want to do is 
talk about what we are trying to create together in this mainstreaming. 

I would like to talk about specific things that are happening in the 
United Kingdom and tHjrougb PHAB, but I will be negative and talk about trends 
which we have experienced and which worry me. I hope to say four things ( 
hope we will try to^avoid as we go back and look at planning, developing 
implementing, promoting and evaluating mainstreaming which is what it is* called 
on the top of this pi^ce of paper. 

The first is to r^ecognize very clearly that in any mainstreaming program 
we cannot expect mainstreaming to happen overnight. We cannot suddenly defeat 
the ye^rs of history that have isolated disabled people from the community. I 
think we have seen many experiences in the United Kingdom where somebody has 
said, "Yippee, its lYOP", or some other phrase. "Let us bring disabled people 
into our programs." they throw open the doors and they have taken a couple of 
people in wheelchairs and they have taken them into the room and, of course, 
nothing has happened or many things have happened. There has been embarrassment 
and misunderstanding 5nd those people have gone away and never come back. 

I think, if we recognize that disabled people have been isolated from the 
community and the community is ignorant about disability and we really take 
seriously the fear and the embarrassment and the ignorance and the misunder- 
standing; then we will understand the need to go slowly and to actually create 
what we call, in PHAB, -a "half-way hous«** situation. Here disabled and able- 
bodied people meet each other and share interests and share activity and can 
begin to overcome their own personal hangups and worries whether they are 
disabled or able-bodied. Is there anybody here who is going back to look at- 
a mainstreaming possibility within an ordinary youth provision. I would w^nt 
to say very strongly, please see the need for a half-way situation where you 
can bring people together where they can gain the confidence in each other to 
go into the community and into the normal activities where we believe it is 
the right of disabled people to be. 

A second trend that I see in the United Kingdom that worries me a little 
bit is that we should not be thinking about creating a leisure program for the 
disabled. That may be a strange thing to say in this conference, but I am 
going to repeat it because I think it is important. We should not be about 
creating a leisure proqram for the disabled. What we should be about is creat- 
ing the support that makes it possible for disabled people to create their own 
leisure programs. 
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I I believe that leisure tiiiie is free time and doing what I want to do. 

! That may be to go to the church or go to a blue movie. It may be to be with 

my friends or it may be to be on my own. It may be to be very active or it 
! may be to be drunk every night and beat myself to death, but leisure is freedom 

1 and its choice. I think that too often the trend is that we produce the 
j program which we believe is right for disabled people and then we say, ''Here 

:j it is. Aren't you lucky, come and enjoy it," Now that is. not leisure and, 

1 to me, it isn't mainstreaming. 

I believe *that there is tremendous support needed to get disabled people, 
whatever their disabilities, to the positions where they can exercise the 
same sort of freedom and choice that we have, butf I believe that is the part 
we will be following. While I see the value of leisure in terms of rehabili- 
tation, in terms of therapy, in terms of mwscle control and development, please 
let us remember -that leisure is about fun, leisure is about free time and doing 
what'^we want to do because we enjoy it. If these things happen, great, but 
the prime purpose is what i want to do with my free time and that is the choice. 
That is what we should be offering to disabled people. 

The third trend is that no leisure program involving disabled people, 
no mainstreaming, can guarantee participation, friendship or acceptance. I ^ 
think there is a situation and my apologies to the disabled people who are here, 
but I think it needs to be said. I think there is a situation where disabled 
feel that in PHAB we can guarantee them friendship. If they come to a PHAB 
Club, they wi ll^^ind friends. We cannot create friendship for other people. 
We can only create the situation in which friendship becotiies possible. We can 
only seek to create a situation where decisions about friendship and acceptance 
and participation are not based on disability* I believe that one of the 
! freedoms that mainstreaming should create is the freedom to dislike a dis-abled 

] person because you i^ow get behind the wheelchair and you discover just how 

obnoxious he is. That lis something I think we shy away from. Now I am sure , 
there are times when DSn is a pain in the neck. I pick on yo^, Dan, because 
you and, I have had some good conversation. I do believe this;\ that we do not 
owe disabled people a living, or friendship or anything else.* \What we owe them, 
\ I believe, as an able-bodied person, a temporary or otherwise, \;is to create the 

I situation where decisions about' friendship and participation anij acceptance 

! do not depend upon that disability. That is what we have to be forking at. 

A fourth trend is that we cannot wait unti^the world is ri(t)t to see these 
programs happening. I think this is being said in a number of wajfs during the 
conference and again this morning. We would all like to see a toti^lly access- 
i free situation. We would all love to have every building totally ^vailable. We 

' would all love to have every program open to disabled people with rb difficulty 

at all, but we are not going to have that situation. We do not havfe the money 
nor the resources and if we wait for that, then many of the di sablec^ young 
; people we are talking about now will get old-age pensions before. thej^ get the 

; chance to do anything. \ 

I believe that one of the things that we have to do is to use th^ resources 
that are there, to use each other. We were talking about this a littlfe bit 
within ttie group, but if the only way to get to a pub or a third floorUyou 
know what a pub is - am I talking a strange language again?) the only w^y to get 
to a strip club on the third floor is to be carried up three flights of^stairs 
and Ivim a disabled person. I want to exercise the choice of saying, "C^rry me 
h. \ 

' \ 
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up there, that Is what 1 want to enjoy." Or it could be a chyrch meeting as 
well, couldn't it? I think using these resources is using each other. It is 
saying, "O.k., the bus is not acceptable, the bus is not,, accessible." You 
may have to put up with a little indignity, but if you are prepared to put up. 
with thai, we will offer the resources and let us do this together. 

I think orie of the great things we have discovered. In fad. Is this 
freedom to work together, to achieve things as a group. It is in that'* 
working together that|We have learned about each other. We have heard a ^reat 
deal about evaluation over the last few days. The chairman of our lYDP in 
England said in his half-term report, *'Doing well, could do better." 

I .think I have to sum up this conference, if I have to sum up lYOP, ; 
our program, myself and everybody else, it would be that. Doing well, we have 
see where we want to go, but we could do better, I believe that by wor1<ing 
together and extending our views and using resoui*ces, we can create the 
society which we all believe H right for peop 1 e , whether disa.bled or not. 
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I Richard Morral 1 

Director of Youth Services, Croydon YMCA, England 



First bring greetings from the YMCA, particularly in the London area of 
which Croydon YMCA is part aad also oh behalf of the full-time workers, youth 
workers in Croydon, and they are all eagerly awaiting my report on this MAY 
Congress wlren I return, 

' I would like to begin witi;) a quote from Prince Charles at the opening of 
this year. , 

"There^ is a need for muqh greater understanding of the real 
meaning of disablement that understanding is the key tb 
more opportunities and a better life for disabled people. 
Disability affexrts usVall whether as individuals, members of 
a family, or members olF society and it is not just something . 
that happens to other 'people. Many of us will become at 
least partially disable^ as we get older. Our mobility, 
eyesight and our hearing deteriorate. Many disabled people, 
I-dJways think it is essenk|^al to remember this, were 
perfectly unafflicted until Suddenly struck down by some 
accident or disease. Their main aim is to be treated, above 
all, as normal individuals with similar feeling^ to everyone 
else and to lead as normal a life as possible, even though 
it may involve a slightly greater degree of risk. 

For many years the YMCA in Britain has done work with disabled people and 
Jja preparation for this special international year, in the metropolitan region 
we set up a disabled* study group. It has confirmed the belief that there are 
many people willing to help if only we would let them, at a very little cost 
except in time, for local associations. The group really set out to be of 
service to the London area YMCAs in examining the ways and the meari§^ of improv- 
ing facilities and services to disabled people within the YMCA. in order to 
achieve these aims, it was necessary. to find out more about the different needs 
of the groups of handicapped people who use our building. We must provide a 
practical idea for the kind of adaptations that may be useful and most needful 
and really, above all also, to keep abreast of research and developments 
nationally. Action to achieve these aims and purposes has been in. the following 
areas: ^ -] 

All the YMCAs were, of course, contacted to take problems they 
had encountered, problems regarding accommodation and what plans 
they make for increased need. 

Setting up of the library for information and^attendance for as- 
many people as ^^ossible at seminars, symposiums. They even 
visited a German village for the handicapped people. 
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There was quite an elaborate start made and all of the YMCAs, then in the 
London area, circulated information packs, resource packs and up-to-«date 
information regarding this International Year. A number of voluntary work 
groups were also set up for a similar agency; The London Voluntary Service , 
Council -on specific subjects as access, unemployment, housing, amongst many 
others. . - 

I A recession in Britain is biting very hard into the finances of our local 
associations and sometimes it is very difficult even to maintain a "ormal , 
program with the limited income, but it doesn't cost money to care fo people. 
We tried many ways to overcome the problems. There were people and it was up 
to us in the British YMCA to use them. 

Some people say they have too many steps, impossible access, etc. But 
disabiemen?Xsn-t'just mean only wheelchairs, disability suffered men al y 
just as real as that which is physical. The-y can be praised and their ives can 
be enhanced by one-to-one helpers in some of the activities. Ideas th^t have 
been introduced include the yoga classes, swimming, encouraging the disab ed to 
play musical instruments. Some Of our hostels have beds fitted with special 
devices to enable deaf people to be accommodated. 

There is other work that has been done in area colleges. We don't only 
look really within the closed doors of the YMCA. Look outside in the world 
Ground u and ask what are we actually doing to help. We have a scheme that ^ 
starred in Croydon called "Crossroads" and it also functions in other areas. • 
U helps families look after a disabled person for the night while parents are 
Imo IS nn nut and relax without worry. There are many disabled who we would 
we come as regu ar vtuor People who have suddenly become disabled, through 
an a?ddent neei coS^se and this counseling technique, whether it is 

d?sab^ed or'able-bodied il something we place great stress on amongst young 
people in Britain. , 

These are i us t some of the ways we show an interest; group counseling and 
throu h'the'^orftLt we are'tryin'g to do.-^ 1 am a J^^f .f^j^^rinTr Ing'not 
trainina and I think it is an all important part and it is v tal in working not 
on y wHh the h nJicapped, but^with any youth groups to develop understanding of 
each other of each other's feelings, through the experiential learning situa- 
tions I fee this is one of the key methods -in developing a two-way awareness 
anS ensitivity, trust and empathy of Pe'-sons and sometimes we ha v^^^ 
ourselves in another person's shoes to actually feel what it is like to be 
without. , 

Disabled people are like any others. They have to f^ce the special _^ 
Hiffirultv and it is really up to-every individual to make the effort to try 
to ders'ta 3 h f?fculties. It is up to the community as, a whole to 
iespo d to the needs of its members, healthy and ^^'^^icappe peop e al e^ Thi 

, to integrate ?hem into their membership and into their pmgram and to create a 
'-feeling of a caring community. 
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Then it is necessary to look at access, making sure that we are able to 
accoRWiodate • I believe that we have to be positive in our response. We have 
to.examine ourselve§ continually to see we are meeting the needs of the people* 
around us. ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^.J^ • 

David was a sixteen-year-old, very healthy, very athletic lad. He was one 
of my personal voluntary leader team back in Croydon in 1S74. He used to help 
with all the youngster activities, with the play schemes and all of the sports 
programs. One Christmas he began to feel tired and he had this habit of just 
droppfng to ^leep. This worried the other leaders and^the other youhq people, 
that were working with him. Between Christmas and New Years he had to be taken 
to a hospital and 15 months later he emerged from the hospital totally parglyzed 
from the* waist down. That, to me, hit' home very hard, very clearly the problems 
associated with disabled. Not only to myself, but to the other key workers 
within our own association. This was something very p lose on our doorstep. It 
was not happening to other people , but was very r^lv 

I think that this care and concern and understanding is so vital in ^11 
-the mainstreaming, whatever the work is that we are doing, but we must stimulate 
the people around us to enable that process of understanding and awareness to 
develop. Our greatest resource as has been said numerous times, is ourselves. 
We need to educate the young people about the people , around us. I want to quote 
an expression from the Bible, "Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.'* This attitude, perhaps, can take away the worry and the teiubarrassment 
on our part as well as— the^i-rs. — ^It: will also make it easipr for us aU to, 
participate fully and be less hostilenn the surge of ^life that surrounds us. 
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by ^ 

Karin Odeback-Bagger 
County Council Board of Mentally Handicapped^ Gothenburg, Sweden 

I am a Director of Care, they say. Perhaps my background will give you 
some other ^deas now, I don't know. I wiW not talk of work at the YMCA, but 
I am a member, of course, of the organization in Gothenburg. 

At first when I heard about this year which the United States had planned, 
I did think, "Well done." Every single year should be the year for the 
disabled and when I say that I 'have been working for 21 years among the 
mentally retarded, you know what I would like to say with these words. I hope 
you will try to understand me. . 

Yes, I am .from a very small country wfiich is highly industrialized. 
Sweden has a population of 38 million and it is recognized as a welfare state 
which has a great number of social platforms. In contrast to many other 
countries, Sweden has no general law with the ainr of securing the rights of. the 
handicapped person. However, there is one law which provides for mentally 
retarded persons. It is called 96A and gives the County Councils full responsi- 
bility for the mentally retarded children and adults. It is in this field I 
have. been working 21 years. The total number of the mentally retarded people , 
in Sweden is now 37,000. It is 7.9'^ of the total population. It mfeans that, 
in all, 23,900 adults then are mental ly-^ retarded.* 

I want to pick up some figures, I hope it doesn't bore you too much. Of 
these 23,900, 35? of them live in residential homes, 28; live with their 
relatives, 16 live alone in ordinary flats. 14^ live in small group homes, 
less than 3. live in special hospitals. The number living in hospitals has 
declined in recent years. There is a s.ugge5tion that all hospitals will be 
closed in a period of five years.-' Group homes wnll be set up replacing boarding 
schools and residential homes for children as we^ll. I mention 'this only as an 
example of how we try to normalize the living conditions for the mentally 
retarded in Sweden. The county of Gothenburg hqs^ ^,800 mentally retarded of 
di fferent ages' and with different handicaps who(;'iiVe in the Gothenburg area. The 
total papulation in tHis district is close to 70C[,(jlOO. The land area of the 
county is about 5,000 Square kilometers, the distance between the north and 
south end of the county is about 220 kilometers, 1^ miles, i It /is a rather big 
district in many aspects. ' ^ * 1 / ' 

■ f \ 

As you heard, I am a director of care in Gothentilirg. We all have taken part 
in looking for better facilltjes for the mentally retarded. Some of the things 
I would like to mention her^ are the mentally retarded person should live in as 
normal a way as possible in their own flats or in small, group homes together 
with no more than three others. When living in a group home, the retarded person 
should have his^ own room, we think. In Sweden we strive and struggle for this. 
It is a question of private life I would like to say. The mentally retarded 
person should live as normally as possible. Retarded young people should be 
give^i the opportunity to try out our activities and decide for themselves as far 
as possible. The National Board of Health and Welfare in Stockholm is the 
authority responsible for supervision and planning. The Board has been interested 
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in finding ways to normalize relationships and living arrangements for young 
people and others as well. It will try to give them a higher standard of 
living in certain aspects. Today around 501:. of the adults in residential 
homes have their own rooms so only half of them have private rooms, but still 
we are on the way there. 

I have been talking a great deal about buildings, I know, but one of my 
problems is to create and to try to find new buildings and new circumstances 
wKich could build a pattern or try to give the people inside the buildings a 
better life. Even if the County Councils are responsible for almost all 
services for the mentally retarded in Sweden, we need help. We do need help, 
especially for the leisure time and here the organizations come in, and they 
do,-^ The YMCA in Gothenburg and other organizations are very helpful. They 
.arrange golfing, tennis, recreation during the weekends, etc. The YMCA in' 
Gothenburg plays an important role here arranging a tete-a-tete every Friday 
for the youngsters. They will assemble around 100 persohs every Friday. 
They are together with the mentally retarded, meeting each other, and finally 
I would like to say that this is the most important - meeting people, sharing 
experiences. 
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by 

Richard A. Patten 
National Council of YMCAs of Canada, Ottawa, Canada 

I know that most of you are aware that the country that I come from is a 
bilingual country and we have two official languages. Part of the problem in 
our country is half the population isn't aware of that. Canada is a rather 
strange place and in some ways people know it is a very cold country and we 
have a fairly small population, but many people within Canada felt we had an 
opportunity to create a country that can learn and take from our neighbors and 
from some of our histo^Mc relationships so we thought that perhaps it would be 
possible to incorpor^e the strength of British Parliamentary system and, of 
course, the strengtly of the French cultural background which is so rich, and 
the organization antl efficiency of the United States. It didn't quite work out 
that way and so at Jthe moment we hav6 a great deal of problems. For example, I 
just received yesterday, when I phoned my office, a letter inviting me to give 
this presentation; because of strikes. So our country ended up with the "^-w- 
British organization and efficiency, we have inherited the French form of 
government an<i, of course, the American culture. We have a rather interesting 
mix. Because it is a bilingual country, there are two of us who will be 
sharing in the presentation with you. Myself and Marie-Blanche Remillard who 
is at the other end of the table. She will be dealing with the important 
issues, primarily because I am not sure what they are. 

One of the many areas in which I am not confident or knowledgeable is in 
the field of extensive work with the handicapped or disabled. However, in 
generalities, I can share some information that may be of help as to what is 
happening in Canada. Our federal government, for example, as some of you may 
know; is a fairly socialized system in our country primarily because of the 
size of the country and a relatively small population in relation to that. 
But out of 24 million people, 9.8'5 or 2.3 million people are classified disabled. 
This is a statistic I have from statistics. Here are some of the things that 
have happened in Canada over its past few years. There has been a change this 
year, for example, in the Canadian Charter of the human race and freedoms which 
has included a section dealing with the rights of the disabled. Our Canadian 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the Federal Corporation of the government, 
provided grants to people who in any way wanted to renovate their homes for 
access, for developing ramps, widening washrooms, what have you,- up to $10,000 
per housing unit for anyone who would be disabled in the country. We felt this 
was quite a good point. 

There is also a monthly magazine which deals with some of the issues that 
people may be facing or some of the programs or projects, but that is what the 
disabled are dealing with. This is freely distributed to anyone in the country 
who would like to receive this monthly magazine which will be operated by and 
for the disabled. 

In our country we have to wait and see what happens at. the end of this year 
because then comes the evaluation of what happens, what the implications are. I 
am. talking now on a nationwide basis. Then the politicing really starts because 
usually there are a whole set of recommendations and when that happens, then the 
groups start to mobilize. Then the non-government organizations or primary 
organizations; if you will, begin to cooperate and start pushing for change, 
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particularly in the legislative areas. 

The government also has provided and still has various forms of employment 
incentives and that varies according to areas of work, but if a company will 
hire a person with a particular disability, then the government will help with 
training and will help pay the salary in varying degrees. Sometimes it is up to 
3/4- of a percent until that person is fully trained to do that particular job 
and in :^ome cases that may be extended to over a year. 

Some of the provinces, also some of us in Canada, describe ourselves as a 
group of people united by differences. We have a very very strong federal 
system of provinces. Some of you may have heard that and so there are otten 
jealousies and tension between the federal government and the provincia/ 
government, but nevertheless, in this particular year in British Columbia, 
there was money set, aside for organizations that wanted to do something special 
for this particular 'year. 1 might mention one thing I didn't mention that the 
federal government did. They provided some funds, but they were not to be used. 
The only groups that could apply for these funds were disabled people themselves. 
For example, the YMCA could not apply to this fund. It had to be a group of 
people who said, "This is what we would like to do for ourselves." I think 
that is a very valuable principle and I think we should probably turn the 
strategies for the future, probably in the next stage of development, in that 
process. 

The province of Ontario took a strong stand related to public awareness 
and developed sixty media corroercials ; sixty one-half hour programs that were 
aired on television and were part pf a travel van in which the schools visited 
various organizations and the theme that they used^in Ontario was "Label Us Able. 
I haven't mentioned all that organiz,.ations have done and are doing across the 
country. I know most YMCAs are involved in one way or another. We have a 
federation of YMCAs so we seldom have a 'national program'. That is the same 
for every asspciation across our c(i)untry. We have had businesses offer scholar- 
ships. The Bell telephone, for example, in the country has offered 25 discount 
on rates for the disabled from here on. I don't know if that is true also in 
the. l/hited States. 



Two events, one in particular that some of you may have seen, is Terry Fox, 
the story about that young man who was stricken by cancer and lost one of his 
legs. He was so determined after seeing other cancer patients and some of the 
other handicapped people, that he decided he wanted to do something to demon- 
strate the potential capacity. It was in that spirit that he ran half way across 
Canada, running at a pace of about 26 miles a day. The inspiration that he_ 
provided to our country was absolutely incredible. He passed away two months 
ago Tomorrow is the first anniversary of the day he had to stop his run because 
of the reoccurence of cancer and I suspect that there will be millions of 
dollars that will be raised. Last year he raised over 24 million dollars for . 
cancer research. That's one individual in a country with a population the same 
si^e as California and that stimulation, that inspiration, has earned on and 
will carry on and has changed many people's hearts by a demonstration of things 
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I've heard people say, "Change in attitude." My personal reaction is I 
agree that that is an important thing. There also are, though, I believe, 
people who have open attitudes. They may be in the minority; those who may 
be receptive, but are ignorant, and I place myself in that category in that 
I may be supporting things that I am not aware of and thai having been aware, ' 
that perhaps can change my behavior. I think there has been a great deal of 
that this year. 

The last comment I would like to say is I came here almost toally ignorant 
and I leave ignorant. I think I am a little less ignorant. Certainly I am 
inspired and: J say that sincerely by having met some people here who have 
demonstrated to me the capacity to achieve something that perhaps others 
obviously have not thought was possible. When I saw the love story of the Hoyt 
family, that was extremely inspiring to me and T know for other people as well. 
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Marie-Blanche Remillard 
YMCA of Montreal, Quebec, Canada 



I woric for the YMCA of Montreal and I work for a small branch in the east 
part of Montreal, that is a French part of Montreal. I have worked there a 
year and it just happens to be 1981. 

I believe I am handicapped. There are things I already know and I don^t 
hav6 to be sensitized. You don*t have to become any more aware. That is a 
problem of handicapped people, at least physically handicapped. I am a 
conrounity worker. I don^t know much about sports, I don*t know much about 
recreation. We are involved in it and we get, as they sdid, the support for 
Individuals who want to define what they want to do. 

What I am more interested in talking to you about is comiTiunity work. The 
way I define community work and the way this definition is shared by the YMCA 
of Montreal is that the individual will get the most and they will be able to 
do the most after they are involved in the process of analyzing their own 
situation and finding the solution to their own problems. The YMCA is work- 
ing with all kinds of groups of citizens and for me, mainstreaming means that 
you treat a group of handicapped people, physically handicapped, as you do 
any other group of citizens who have problems and mainly social problems. 

As Richard Patton said, we have a very organized public social network and 
because It was 1981, in a few months there had been a large amount of legisla- 
tion dealing with handicapped people. Everybody became confused and we got 
the feeling that maybe all this legislation was not exactly what people 
needed. 

In the city where I work, we were a group of around fif^^n to twenty 
people, handicapped, and coming from a poor background without any college orr 
university education and not being integrated, like you say. \one of them 1 
work, but they talk together about anything from religion to se\uality to I 
anything that we found out that was their main problem. We founV they needed * 
support help. You know If someone is quadraplegic and wants to nive on his 
own Independently, he would need someone to help him in the morniVig and help 
him In the evening (personal care aid.) It also Includes taking the snow from 
your ramp or cutting the grass and things like that. It is a verA large range , 
support services. I like It. \ 

Montreal Is supposed to be supplied by the government and there i\ no 
volunteer organization that supply it so people who are not organized depend 
completely on the good will of and the organization of the bureacracy to give . 
the kind of service they often need. Everyone knows that they have a problem 
and they feel they have, problems, but they don*t know to which extent their 
problems are shared^ Tfre way they worked together was to do interviews of 
each other; two or three handicapped people going to see others, visit them 
with a tape recorder and a microphone and do an interview. Questions asked 
were, "What do you do by yourself?" "What does your family do for you?" 
"What kind of service would you need?" and sometimes the persons interviewed 



give very good advice. They say, "I don't need someone 24 hours a day. I 

need. someone 60 minutes a day. two or three different times and my neighbor 

also needs someone. It is an old person and if we can share the same help, 
it would bk great." 

We are building a report and it is going to be an extensive report because 
it also includes interview^ of the social workers and people who work in the 
comnunity and have their ideas about the kind of services. This extensive 
report will be given to the Greater Montreal Social Service Organization, We 
are also in contact with other small groups of handicapped people. We are 
going to do the same thing in the little area we depend on. This thing, 
maybe it is going to be a failure. Maybe next year there will be no more 
support services, but what I can see is that in my little group, in our little 
group, there are going to be people who know how to work in a group. They 
have to learn to preside and do the agenda and know now they cannot interrupt, 
There are physically handicapped who are sometimes socially handicapped. They 
do not know how to work in a group, no talking anytime, always referring to 
their own particular thing that happened the morning before and suddenly; 
not suddenly, very slowly in fact, but if you come each month, you can see 
different behavior from the people and you see them get more orqanized. 

A conference is planned in Montreal for October by the YMCA which is 
intended to include handicapped people. The purpose of the conference is to 
discuss living in the central city of Montreal which has a dense PoPi^la . 
Housing, transportation, and quality of living will be discussed. Handicapped 
individuals will play key roles because they share equally with non-handicapped 
people in the problems of the inner-city and have the results of their own 
experiences to contribute. 

Representatives in the conference will show that handicapped people have 
problems like other people and that they are just like others in society and 
not a minority that is out of the flow of society. 
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OPENING REMARKS 



Robert R. Dye 

Director, Program Development lOi vision, YMCA o^ the USA 



It is good to be here today and on t.ehalf of tte YMCA of the United States 
let me also welcome you to this meeting of learning and sharijig and planning 
about how the disabled among us can more and more have 3pen and available to 
them all that the rest of us have - full participants in what life has to offer. 

ter 10-12 a dozen or so of us here participated in a similar 
ew York where we not only had participation from the twelve 
zations who are collaborating in Project MAY, but from London, 
nada and Sweden. It was a fine meeting and I am looking for the 
ppening as we meet here on Oahu in these lovely islands, 
ome of the hoped for outcomes that we might anticipate as a 
result of our being together. 

First, in this International Year Of Disabled Persons, we are looking for 
ways to get the attention of all of our people. So many people are still 
totally unawar'e of this issue and they need to Icnow more about this large 
important segment of our society ^ho live with disabilities. 

Second, those of us who represent organizations with 4)rograms, buildings, 
resources and volunteers must learn and we must expand our group^ of people 
willing to make this a personal agenda. Speaking personally, I know that too 
often I have expected one member of our staff, Grace Reynolds, to carry this 
ball. It must become my job too and the job of others around me. I say 
systematic because it must be more than a hit or miss proposition. 

We need to do some writing about these issues anjd our organizational and 
community concerns about them. People will need to know how we feel - what we 
hope to do. We need to advertise our intent - create position papers - write 
articles. We need to bring this Subject to the surface and not keep it 
submerged. So the first need for the future is educating those who need to 
know. 

Second, we must come to understand that the resources we need to get the 
job done are close at hand. They are everywhere - present in every community. 
It is a matter of discovering them and using them. I remember in our New York 
meeting of the MAY Congress one person said, "Unless I can get a grant of some 
kind, I can't get started in this work." That statement was challenged by a 
person running a large number o-f creative programs who said, "It doesn't start 
with money. It starts with a profound conmitment to do something -.and the 
programs and the resources will evolve and flow from that commitment." This 
has been proven again and again. There is great power in an idea expressed 
with great conviction about a subject that has obvious importance. But we 
must make it happen. Resources do not flow in automatically, ^ 
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Third, which brings me to. one of the most important learnings for the 
future if we are to j advance aijd make 'an impact that is felt. The future will 
demand ^that we adap|t a stylle of work that is collaborative in nature. You have 
been reminded that project MAY is a collaboration of 12 national organizations - 

began in 1973 because of another issue, the issue of 
he success this collaboration had in getting a piece of 
passed by working together - the collaboration for youth, 
on youth-unemployment* l^or the last 2h years this coUabor- 
Ived together in project MAY where planning has been done. 



a col laborattc^n tha 
juvenile justice, 
federal legislat1or> 
$11 million dollars 
ation has been invo 



insights sliared, an J materials developed. 



of seeing the issue 
tions , our own envi 
context of the enti 
cataloguing the res 
these needs and to 
attack the problems 
and organizations, 
can be generated by 



For an organization to feel that it can go it alone today oriSan issue as 
important as this ope is, is to be unrealistic. Instead of working\in isolation, 

from the very* 1 imi ted vantage joints of our owry organi za- 
ilronment, -HJur own biases, we need to plan together- In the 
re community - analyzing together the needs that e^ist, 
j}urces that are available within our communities to meet 
intell fgently plan together what we need to do together to 
in systematic and sustained ways. AVI of us, individuals 
lave something to share We can onlyrVealize the power that 
a total approach to these issues whe^ we come together 
into a collaborative framework. As I said a moment ago, when we advocate for 
change by ourselves, not much happens; when we advocate together, we can ^et the 
attention of people. . . " 



- Fourth, in my own organization I direct the Program Division and we work 
mainly in the area of Program Dfevelopment. Over the next few years we will be 
making a cijnscious effort to perform the function that we call "Discovery^ 
There ar^ hundreds of^ program innovations that are taking place within our 
comfiunities, in places like London and Hiroshima and Honolulu and Hartford, that 
have been developed, that we should discover and make visible to all of us. 
In these two congresses, in New York and Honolulu, I have .discovered new 
resources, new programs, new concepts to. use in my dwn work. Ojjr mutual dis- 
covery process in the future should be directed to looking for all the innovative 
ideas, all the separate parts that exist, and seeing the connections, the 
wholeness, the integration that exists and can come^ f rom the many parts. 

For those of us who represent large organizations M$e the YMCA with ♦ 
programs, resources, holidays, and volunteers, the question before* us is how we 
can really put the disabled on our organizational agendas; recognizing that' in 
so many cases we are the ones who provide the handicaps for people by our 
unwillingness to open up to them all the opportunities the community offers to 
the, non-disabled. In most cases it is not t heir problem, but our problem.^ 

We must come 'to. realize that all people have a right td participate in . 
what life has to offer, that those, with disabilities wish to participate for 1:he 
same reasons others wish. to participate. And yet, in our ignorance and . 
indifference, 

- retarded children are penned up like little animals, 

- the deaf and the blind continue to be relegated to the menial task, 

- the elderly are shutjned and isolated, 

^nd all of this iAoOr loss. The loss of this potential in our society is 
staggering.^ \^ i ' , * 
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As I have* participated in the two MAY Congresses in New York and : 
Honolulu, I rernember some words and phrases and conversations that keep sticking 
' in njy mind, that give some clues on the future as we determine our tasks and 
pur agenda. , 

One of these conversations dealt with how we must mre than ever involve 
in our planning and in our management groups; people with disabilities* 
Terry Thompson who runs an Organization called PHAB (Physically HandicapfTed and 
Able Bodied) reported in Hew YorJc of a recent conversation he had held with a 
disabled person! Tetry asked the question, ''Do yftu think your future is'being 
decided for you?" and received the answer, "No, my lack^of a future is being 
decided for me." • * ^ 

Other words I remember:^ 

"A society which shuts out people is truly impoverished." 

"We want opportunity - not pity." 

"Resources are everywhere." 

"Our biggest problem is not the disabled, but the able-bodied. 



II* 



"What prognaf^s to offer? Anything and everything. Literally 
any th>ng^es . " . 

"Architecture is important, but attitude^of critical injportance. 



"The ramp is not enough." 



And one speaker who repeated the words of ^chard Bach (of Jonathan 
Seagul 1 fame) » 

"If you can think it - dream it - you can do it-" 




:5 
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GREETINGS FROM 
Grace D. Reynolds 

Director Special Populations, Program Development Division" x 
I • . YMCA of the USA 

\ Let me bring you greetings also from the Project MAY agencies and for* those 

of you who perhaps are not really aware of who we are and how we all came to- 
gether and ftrmed a collaborative faction. I would like to just list the ad- 
1 visory coiiinfttee of the collaborating agencies who came together to make this 

particular project happen in cooperation with the YMCAs of the United States. 
I I/< addition to these agencies, we have 50 to 75 resource groups who have served , 

in many different capacities across mainland* U.S. A. , resource groups from the 
' * United Kingdom, Europe and Asia, There are many, marny people who have been 

brought together to share, to support in going forth to include disabled people 
and ongoing programs. , # ' * 

* . * 

The Project MAY collaborating agencies in the United States are: The American 
j National Red^Cross Youth Services; the Boys' Clubs of America; the Boy Scouts of 

I AjtieriCa; Campfire, Inc.; 4-K Cooperat+ve Extension Services; Future,. Hjpmemakers 

of America; Girls Clubs of^ America; Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.; Jewish Welfare 
Board; the National Board of the YMCAs, and the National Board of YWCAs *^ 

I 'have a list of the resource groups that we will have prepared i'or you 
: 'later, as it is a long" one. We certainly thank all pf, those here in Hawiti 

i who have joined that group, and particularly the lYDP^^Comrni ttee whichrhas 

worked very, very hard with our site coordinator Bill Suz-uki to- make this all, 
5' happen here in the islands. * 

I It is a rather iateresting event when you are working on a Congress in . 

1 the north in early September and come to Honolulu at. the pnd of September, 

I looking toward the Pacific Rim when you have formerly been thinking about 

the Americas, Europe and Africa. Without all the tremendous support of people 
• • here, the YMCA staff, the University and the various human services delivery ^ 

systems, of course it v)l»uld not be possible,. 

j * I would like to tell you just a little bit about the project and- remind 

I you that in your packets you have the Project MAY training materials that were 

' developed the first year of the project. Everyone on that advisory committee 

; had a chance to tear it apart, put it back together and say, "Yes, this is ^he 

4 . kind of material that each one of our agencies can take and use and we can 

adapt ^it to our own needs." So I hope you will take a good look at that when 
J you have a chance to look through your packet. » 

I . ■ ' ^ ■ 

j We also want to remind yo^again that our hope is to share between the 

1 United States of America and oMer countries the principles and concepts to 

provide opportunities for the impaired, disabled and handicapped to participate 
! in programs and service'^ provide'd by the community and human services. One of 

our objectives has been, and I hope we will achieve these, to provide for all 
who are interested in integrati-on of the disabled the opportunity of sharing 
inforination, concepts, practices and materials and, of course, establishing 
i strategies. Secondly, to provide opportunities for cross-cultural exchange 

i workshops which will address issues and concerns regarding the inclusion of 

"\ the handicapped in regular -programs and activities; to describe model programs 

! with urban and rural or farm communities; to review current materials on main- 

streaming, or integration, or normalization, whichever you may wish to call it; 
' and at the end of the Congress devise preliminary pl^s for future activities. 
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I Greetings from 

Grace D. Reynolds 



There are a couple of definitions that *l would like to clarify with you. 
As we started on this venture and I was meeting people ili Europe a couprr^of^*^t^'>»^b 
years ago, they shook their heads and said, "That word 'mainstreaming' i»great 
for your- United States term." Thff last "two years , however, I find it creeping 
Into the 'languages of' the world, so maybe we are exploiting a new word. How- 
ever, as we talk to people, say In the United Kin.gdom, they are us1n^"the word 
-"Integration" and we find this also In South America and many of the other 
cofintries. I think this is" true, probably, in Asia as well . 

The 'word that was coined^n Sweden when we first saw a really ^ood growth 
In, the Inclusion of people with disabilities was "normalization" - brirfging 
people to as normal a place In society as possible. MaliT^streaming, as with , 
aquatics in our projgram. Is the project that provides skill development, en- 

fcSaf^^''Wportunity of choice, and enabjes individuals to participate fully 
and successfully in their envlro^ents. A brief word of caution. Mainstream- 
ing does not. mean that we bring everybody together just because he or she 
may have a disability and pat them all into the same activity or classroom. 
In mainstreaming we are talking about the opportunity to participate, perhaps 
at a hospital therapeutic level , 1n segregated programs. Separate programs 
where the skills that are needed to participate In programs can best be 
taught and learned' all the way to those who have achieved the ability to 
partlc'ipate In whatever activity that they wish and have the right to choose, 
that. That, of course.. Is the fully integrated or mainstreamed person. We 
are talking about Integration which Is a physical, attltudlnal, and Inter- 
acting Inclusion of people with differences or disabilities In the environ- 
ments, programs and opportunities of their choice. We are simply addressing 

.the fact that accessibility Is, Important. Not only physical accessibility, 
but attltudlnal accessibility. 

f 

The youth serving agencies and the resource groups. who collaborate with 
Project MAY work together. These Include representation from youth agencies, 
human service delivery systems, ecumenical groups, education, rehabilitation, 
health, physical education, sports, recreation, therapeutic recreation services 
and many others. The project Is funded in part by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Federal Education Division. We also have tremendous support from all of our 
youth agencies, many of our resource groups and there are acknowledgements on 
the back of your program to ?the International Paper 'Company Foundation, the 
President's Coimlttee on Employment of the Handicapped,' ARCO, EXXON Ctfrporatlon, 
Dr and Mrs. John Sevier, Warner Communications and many other contributors 
names that were not available at the time this was published. Our sincere 
thanks to all. of them. 



V 
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./ INVOCATION 

:The Rev. Dr. Abraham Akaka 
KawaiaKao Church 



Our Heavenly Fathfer: ' . m 

May we thy childireni see ourselves in our true proportions. 
We are gathered here from many* coufrtri^s to share, understand 
and gather knowledge for our work that we do dally, the disabled 
persorr: If our .knowledge is meager, make us eager to increase 

it; if our vision is narrow; help us to enlarge it. Above all, 

r 

may we never center our thoughts on ourselves. If our accomplish- 
ments are small, may .we see the magnitude of the worfc of others 
and be strengthened by thenf? 

Help us to make this ye^ar and every ye?i^r to come,, the year and 
years of the disabled person. Give us they guidance, the patience 
and compassion to do thy work. 



Amen. 



HAWAII MAY CONGRESS 

I 

Welcome 



Gary Oshita 
lYOP Coordinator 

State of Hawaii * . - . . 

Alohat and as coordinator for the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
I. would like to Welcome all of you frere> today. In our beautiful state of^ 
Hawaii numerous p^rivate andt public agencies have taken part in many tasks in 
terms of celebrating the International Year, thus helping to create more under 
standing and awareness of the needs arid achievements as well as the concerns 
of disiabled persons. The Hawaii MAY Congress happens to be one of these 
celebrated projects Which I feel can benefit many of you here today. 

For your information » this coming Sunday we will be having a Fur\ Day 
.Jamboree to help celebrate this International Year, another one of our 
coimiiinity projects. Information will be out on the tables where you will be 
signing for registration. ^ 

May you all enjoy the conference and for those visiting Hawaii for the 
first timet we hope you Will have a most memorable stay. Aloha. 



William E. AuTl 

President of YMCA of Honolulu 

President of the Hawaii Trust Company 

Member of the National Bo^rd of the YMCA of ttie USA 

One of the nice jobs I have as head of the local YMCAs is greeting people 
like you who are here for various conferences. It is always surprising to nte 
really how many conferences are held in Hawaii. Somehow we seem to have 
something out here that brings people ,to us. Because of that we-^l.ike to maybe 
show you why we think we* hav^ a pretty nice state to visit. ; 

It is good to sfee some old friends who have been here; Bob Dye especially » 
who was^head of our YMCA for awhile. and is now on staff of the National YMCAs. 
It is also a pleasure to get to know some of you during this Congress. Looking 
* at the agendat you have a full one and it looks tremendously interesting. 



Very much goQd luck and have a wonderful Congress. 



^ I THE CHARGE 

! * By , ^ 

, \ Harold H, Wllke 

Dinector, The Healfng Communiljy 

e 

Thank you, Grace. Grace and I have had a love ^jpfalr for three years now 
in our concera together about persons wit^ handicapping conditions. We recog- 
nize (certainly I do within the church) that tJiis is a situation that confronts 
everyone of, us. We are working with persons who have various kinds of spirit- 
ual, emotfonal, mental and physical disabil iti^s Jand problems. In a sense, 
you see, we are coming to a new kind of oneness. When Dr. Akaka used that word • 
about wholeness, it seemecNtllat that, in effect, said something about what we 
are involved in here, whether we cali it mainstreaming or normalization or a / 
search for wholeness or whatever else it is, Yhis is what you and Tare about. 
It is a joy to be here. ' I see so many dear friends in 'the congregation, parti- 
cularly herewith Abraham Akaka who, as you know, ij^i the pastor of the Kawa*ialmo 
Church which'has been described as the Westminster Abbey of the Hawaiian Islands, 
I think that maybe that is the wrong definition. It ought to b^ turned around ) 
and we ought to say that, Westminster Abbey is the Kawaiahao of England. 

We have three days in which we c§in be engaged in oilr common task. Our task 
is that of bringing into the full life of leisure, and that word is used in its 
widest possible implications, forepersons in our common life. It is part of the 
* quality of life that we are engaged in. When the President of the United States 
said^that the 35 million Americans with disabilities constitute our most under- 
utilized national resource, he was saying something we could truly take. to heart. 
In some ways, while we have different points of view on the approach of the 
present administration, in a real sense we have to say that a new sense of 
comnitment and a new kind of commitment has come in, as we in this coalescirw 
here today of how we may fulfill these varied tasks so that the involvement ^ 
pfersons with disabilities may be a part of our whole program. What I want to 
J .do, therefore, is to present what I am calling the seven deadly sins of not 
involving persons with disabilities in our programs. These seven deadly sins 
begin in oui* own thinking and I want you, for just half a minute, to close 
your eyes and do some introspection abput the ways that you yourself have- . 
seen persons with handicaps excluded from your organization and to think 
about the relationship about that to what may even be^ called a deadly sin, 
f Let's close our eyes and go inside ourselves for half a minute. Yes, we see 

j it in part as a denial on our own part. Yes* we see it in part as-fmliarrass- 

1 ment. Yes, we see it in part as fear and anxiety. Yes^, we see it in part as 

a lack of adequate resout^ces or probably utilizatioh W those resources. 
0. K, now, open your eyes. Now th§s6 are just four that I suggested. From 
here and there are an addUional several that each of you has developed in 
; her own thinking and his own response. Me will be doing more of that during 

I the course of these days. J f 

J V ' ' 

! On the plane coming over I talked with a parent wljo said that her son, 

* age two, was given the wrong medicine /went into convulsions, and after an . 

\ anguishejd period of time was finally able to cdme home. When he did so, he V \ 

; was retaVded and without ability to use most g^f the left side of his body, 

II She said some of her best friends said that th^s person was a demon and that 
I she had become the mother of a demon. They let her grieve strictly alone. 

The symbol here is that to which people were responding. They assumed that 
I to be the reality and it was only a symbol tha]t had to do with this 3«)uogster, 

I This tragic situation was made more tragic by the response of others. 

o ■ • • 
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Each of us in our own lives^parries those' problems and difficulties that 
we don't want to be reminded of and when somebody does remind us of them, we 
.find it easier, so to speak, to walk on the other side of the street. This is 
true for all of us. I am not laying on -your shoulders something that does not 
apply to me as well. We have in our office in New York a consultant who comes 
in maybe once a 'month, and when Harrtet comes with her relatively severe spasti- 
city, her cerebral palsy expresses itself, especially in quite dramatic move- 
ments on h^r part. When I see Harriet for the first time I have to ^o through 
that same unconscious process that ypu go through when you see a person with an 
obvious physical or other disability. The process of saying, "Is it my reality 
that I am bothering with here? Is it a symbol* here?. Or a reality over there 
on the Hart of the other person?" 

■ ' ■ % . ■ ' * . 

When I see Harriet I know that she is a symbol for me, that the realrty.is 
down inside myself. It is one of my hangups, one of my problems that is out of . 
control. I have to have some kind o"f control. When I think about it, any 
thought of having control in that situation 'is kind of stupid, /ou know. Why 
would we. thinic of keeping control in a situation like that or in dealing with 
the seven or eight thousand ministers, which has been my job rpr 20 years in 
the United Church of Christ. Why I would need any kind of contrql is what 
discombobulates my mind. Yet, there it is. That is my problem. It is my " 
hangup. The reality is in me when I respond to Harriet. Her flailing arms 
remind me of that fear of loss of control and so, resenting unconsciously and. 
in a sense of consciously Harriet's presence, I don't want to be reminded of , 
this or to have to spend a couple of seconds or maybe even a minute or two 
having to work through this difficulty. ' | 

This is your situation as weVl when you deal with persons with disabilities 
You have inside that anxiety, -that difficulty, that problem, that set of ad- 
justments, whatever it is, that says to you, I don't want to deal with this. 
You .can finally get to see it this way.. This person out there is really a 
symbol for a negative reality inside yourself. 



preparation for the opening address for the United Natioq^s on the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. .It appeared instead as what I called "The Ten Com- 
mandments for our relationship with persons with disabilities". Commandment 
No. 4 sa.id something about how we see each other, with thi^ embarrassment and 



Fear Not One. Another (This is God speaking) 

Fear not one another. I know the confusion of your embarrassment, 
your fears, your anxieties, your brother's' handicap. Your sister's 
disability affronts you. You too are vulnerable. You are both in 
my care, you are one in my solicitude. 

The secondary sin is the sin of negative spread. . Negative spread has 
nothing to do with what happens to your hips after the second dessert. Neg- 
ative spread really refers to your concept of individuals where you see one 
disability and you assume, tberefore, almost immediately the presence of half 
a dozen additional disabilities. You see the individual in the wheelchair and 
itimediately you assume something iTse is wrong with this person. And there is 




try to overcome it. 
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a club» ttie "What does she want in her coffee Club" coming out of the typical 
-experience of a person In a wheelchair going into a restaurant witlijier husband 
and the waitress coming up and saying to the man, not to the person In the wheel- 
chair, "Does she want sugar in her^offee". That ts the assumption that so 
many people make and we all tend to make It. We do it, of course, at the posi- <. 
tlve level as well. When you see the Individual 6'4", broad shouldered and 
handsomeV Brooks Brothers $u1,t, all that, we assume he is the president of his 
company and a lot of other good things about him. We do it e)«»ctly the same ' 
way negatively. The sin of negative spread is one that we have to overcome to 
see, to enrich ourselves, to change* gears, to wrench ourselves into thinking, I 
"Here is one thing that is difficult, wrong, negative. What are the positive 
things?" What ace the positive things? The sin of negative spread is the 
secondary sin of not Involving persons with disabilities to find out what their 
strengths are' and not immediately to assurpe a greaj: many more disabilities. 

Thirdly, thei^e is the sin of what we might call the sin of assuming a 
major difference between ourselves and these individuals - the sense of a 
major difference in this person and ourselves. During my days at the Menn- 
inger Foundation we would hold every Saturday morninq-a three-hour syjnposium^ 
under the direction of either Dr. Will Menninger or Dr. Carl Menninger. / After 
^ a orie-hour presentation of the patient*s situation, the patient would then come 
in, get a half-hour political walk-through, would resond personally to either 
these two or other doctors, arid then the patient would leave. All of us in 
.the room, 150 psychiatrists and one or two others, tallT^d about the meaning • 
of what had happened there. I remember so vividly that after one patient 
had gone out;. Dr. Carl Menninger said to all T)f these professionals who 
were gathered, /'You have to remember that there is a very fine line that 
divides this pa^tient from the rest of you."^ The sin of assuming a major 
difference, yhen an 'eminent vorld class scientist, psychiatrist, can say f 
something 'like this, we^have to re^cognize that there is a very fine line 
between ourselves and that person over there who is the psychiatric patient ! 
in this hospital . ^ , i . 

Be grateful for the inspiring quality of life within persons with handif 
caps which in turn engender within all of you perseverance, humor, coping |. 
dbilitiesr patience, and creative victory. But beyond this inspirational * { 
thing, you know many persons with disabrillties really resent this business j 
of being thought of as the symbol of creative victory and all that. Beyond ) S 
that, we have to recognize the other which is commonality. Commonality with! 
all the^ajor feelings that the nest of us share ^s well. Then this command- 
^ment goe$ on,- "Recognize in that commonality we all share there is also 
frustration 'and anger, anxiety and despair.'* This reminds you all of the i 
fraility and your cdlwnon need for salvation and calling to a mission to pro- 
vide "succor and justice for all. • 

! 

The fourth sin is the sin of making her "normal, the sin of making him ; 
'like everyone else. That is the sin that we take for ourselves when we feel 
that in order to get Jnto our program, in order to fulfill these activities, 
rather than our bending a little bit we need to fit the person to that pro- 
gram. rrXhe re is no shifting at all. That makes me very normal. It was some- 
thing^t|a^ hit me numbers of years ago now when 13-year old Terry came bouncing 
up the sidewalk in Sheffield where we were conducting a seminar, a para- 
speaking with a number of youngsters present who had suffered the result of 
ingestion on the part of the mother of the drug Thalyomide. Terry was born 
with one massive disability as well as quite a few others. That massive- 
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disability comes out when \ say he was coining up the sidewalk. No. wasn't 
coming up the sidewalk - Terry was dancing up the sidewalk. He was doing 
•cartwheels up the sidewalk. Terry had been born with no .legs, and he ca-n^ up 
that sidewalk bouncing and then bouncing into the house. t was truly a joyjo'^ 
the rest of us. I don't know what has happened to Terry since. I knew him as 
a youngster and I knew him when he was up toward ten and eleven, and again at 
age thirteen. He may well have artiftcial legs now, he probably does, but at 
that point he was quite wi 11 ing to say that the doctors didn't need to make him 
••normal", and that he could get around faster the way that he was doing it 
Even though Jt wasn't a normal progression at all .still he could get aroun^^ 
faster, mor^adequately , and in a real sense more joyously than he would with 
arti f 1 oJl/egs . Terry didn't feel he had to be made "normal". Maybe later 
he felt this more deeply, but at that point he did not. 

In a city in Japan there is another one of those persons with exactly the 
same.situation as Terry. He came into a meeting that we had only a year or so 
ago walking on his hands. Id that restaurant he had it better than the rest of 
us where you sit .at these low tables and the rest of us gi-^^ied and groaned to 
get down and he was right there. But he had walked in. He took off the heavy 
white gloves that he wore and then he joined in the seminar and discussion with 
the rest of us. He was 37 "^ears old. He had walked on his hands for only the 
last 15 years Prior to that his mother had carried him. everywhere he went. 
He felt he had to seem normal and he couldn't progress in any other way. For 
various reasons artificial legs were somehow not immediately available to him. 
He could not get around from his home to the streetcar and. get off where his 
law office was located. He could not do it on his hands. He had to do it 
"normally". How normal being carried by your mother is. of course, a quest on 
that all qf us would raise. Botv nonetheless, ;th? n^!!^^^^ 
was overcome by him and he could say, "I can get around lik^ the »-est of you, 
only differently, and I'll do it." And for these past 15 years making him 
normal was no longer a problem in his life. 

I am going to leave out some of these sins because we could think of a 
few more. Let us look at one or two more here. One is a sm that assumes 
that in our background the lessons that are there no longer apply <^or this 
present. Several nights ago I had a conversation with my father and my 
mother. Bothare dead and. like all of us, we still remember the Parent n 
ufor the child in us and we have to talk with those significant others in 
our lives I talked with my father and with my mother. Mom. I continue to 
be grateful for that time whqn I was born (my disability is congenital) 
Shen I was born; no hands, no arms, and^from what ^ J?2:;V.;'':h1 tn mv ?^fe 
said, scratching his head, "I've never heard of anything 1 ke this n niV Ji^^e. 
there is nothing like this in medical literature." There now. _ 'But Mom. 
for you to be able to respond to the doctor and say that somehow Uw 11 be 
all right and you affirmed tha,t, and you af|irmed it ojly/ J^'Ji^^^f.^J^J^^,. 
when y6u were walking in the neighborhood /rry ng me ^" f ^l^^J^^^J^^^, 
a neighbor acquaintance came to you and s/» that I there and said blurting 
out the words. "Oh, Mrs. Wilke. I heard/ie church bells toll thf ^eath of an 
infant yesterday and I was hop^pg the b«lls were for your poor little crippled 
baby." And Mom. you said. "No. life H better.' 

I conversed with Dad as well. "Dad, I am grateful to you. Not too long 
aao I was swiSnq in the sea of Japan and it reminded me of -the time when I 
wa? Jive yearriTd nd you taught me in a very special way how to swim. Remem- 
blr Dad! Jou put together that four- foot length of board. On each end of it you 
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secured an empty one-gallon syrup bottle that provided the flotation and then 
you said, '0. K. Now you can push yourself out into the ci^eek and c^rry on.* 
And I did. 'For five minutes I paddled around, it was wonderful/ Then I put 
that thing to one side and I went off without it using my lungs instead for 
those empty syrup bottles. I went under and I came up sputtering and I tried 
again and I came up sputtering the third time and the fourth time I dog 
. paddled all the 'way across the creek. I am grateful for (that five minutes of 
thought, concern,^ trust, apropos, all of it you took for me which I used for 
five minutes and it was then a reality for me all the rest of my life. And 
Dad, also you taught me how to handle a gun and at the. sanie time you also put 
deep within us your own strong and very negative fee.lings about hunting and 
trapping," Targgt shooting was really a good thing for us to do. We wbuld 
go out and he would walk in front of me carrying a rifle at age twelve. That 
is trust. The sin of not carrying through our daily work, these lessons from 
the past, these lessons from the imme<^iat^ pnes€tTt^^e»rP^%^ d part of that. 

One almost last sin, the sin of assuming no abilities or gifts on the part 
of tliese your potential persons with handicaps in your programs, potentially in 
V^ur programs. Each of you who has had personal experience in life with a 
* relative or a close friend have understood this for yourself. There is this 
sin which is very real. These gifts, these abilities, these strengths are 
there. 

Let me just be personal again. This morning I am dressing over on the 
mainland and I did my usual thing. I follow something that I call the use of 
the third eye. The third eye is the eye of imagination, the eye of a higher 
stance of another perspective and that third eye in this case imeans that since 

r for me putting, on a coat and then buttoning it is enormously difficult, ^ 

looking at it with the third eye we find an alternative way oriJfutting on* th*is 
coat. This is a plain, ordinary, normal type of coat which looks like most 
everybody else's. This morning what I ,did was to reach into the closet, take 
down the coat and toss it on the bed face up. I buttoned it using all teh 
toes and then put the coat over face down and ducked into it the way you would 
duck into a pullover sweater. I sort of get down and do a little shimmy unjtil 
it comes down over my shoulders and hips. This is the third eye approach and 
the tin of not using this third eye approach is one of the gifts that persons 
wi th nandicaps can provide for us; alternative ways of fulfilling programs, 
alternative ways of doing things, finding a door that is not the main door or 
when there is no other door present, using a window. You use other alternatives 
and means of fulfilling particular programs. 

The last sin I want to mention is the si«, is my sin of diVping on your 
shoulders all of these difficulties of persons whose very presence here means 
that you are committed fo this and that obviously you already are fulfilling 
the involvement of persons with disabilities in your programs. So, dropping , 
this last one as my sin and not yours, there are here at least six and the 
'JJttrefs that you can think of in^your own work. Here is where we find some 
kind' of perhaps illogical return for what we are about. And here are the 
places where we find something for .oursel ve^ in fulfillment of programs. 

I want to end with a story that I shared with two or three of you before,. 
I was coming back from a conference in Geneva and on the Atlantic trip. Of /. 
course, I spent time reading, etc. Obviously I read the same way you^do, buy I 
hold the magazine a little bit differently than you do so here J am sitting jlown 
in the seat and holding the magazine something like this in front of me. TWis 
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watch here on my ankle was in plain view and the, stewardess was zipping down 
the aisle and was taken aback seeing that wgtch there on my ankle and shfe said, 
."You are wearing your watch on your ankle!" I said, "Latest style, right out 
of New York."* Then she smiled and went her way and came back five minutes later 
saying. "5 ^'^^ terribly sorry. I didn'jt mean to embarrass you. I didn't 
notice you were handicapped. I just saw the watch on your ankle." pf course 
she had not embarrassed me. All of us who have disabilities that seem to be 
ODvious havf long since learned how tB respond to other's responses to us. ' 
But It got me tb thinking about that watch. A simple oldtTimex, that's all it 
Is. How do you get an anklewatch -from a wristwatch? You add four links to the 
band and, brothers, sisters, this is what we are about. We are- stretching our 
horizons. We are making that band way out. « We are reaching out in ourjlives. 
This is what this conference is about and each time we think of an extr^ link 
here or there on our wrists or on our watch, that link talks about the jinvolve- 
ment of persons, that link recognizes that our embarrassments are present. I 
ask you to ad^ these -different links to your watch band so your horizoils may 
be broadened, that that band may be stretched out all the way and our i^rograms 
will reflect that outreach and that stretching. 



GREETINGS ' > 

Special Education * 
by 

Joy McGehee 
University of Hawaii 

I want to extend my own welcome and te.ll jifeu how excited I Jfn to be h^re 
and be a part of this. Tam in the Departoent of Special Educatron at the 
'University of Hawaii so I am quite invol ve^^^i th the movement going on in 
Education Yight now to include students'with 'disabilities in the mainstream 
of educational life and all of you are probably familiar with Law 4132 wjiich 
came into being in 1978 and assures that all children will have the right to 
be educated with their peers. \ s^pend most of my time deeply involved in this 
ac\:ivity and I am very excited to be involved in an activity that, works at 
including people with various kinds of disabilities in all aspects of society, 
not just in schools , but in recreation prog rains and social activities. . . ' 

I really appreciate the opportunity to be her/^nd introduce these> people 
to. you who are involved in it already: . I want to make one little^ plug befor^ 
I introduce everybody. There is, at this point in your life and in my life/ 
segregation and discrimination that still exists and I want you to be aw^ire of 
that. I know in the department where I work at the University of Hawaii, we 
are inaccessible to people who are not ambulatory or who have to come to the 
University of Hawaii in wheelchairs. They can't get up to the Special Education 
Depairtment because, we are in, temporary units where you have to climb a number, 
of steps to reach them. In fact most Qf the College of Education is inacces- 
sible to handicapped* people. . » 

I am also going to alert you to the fact that we, in education, are 
concerned right now.' We in0i;ated a commitment on the part of the administra- 
tion to people with disabilities and we would like to see that coTnmitment 
continue in terms of money, in dollars. So I approach you, a little bit scared 
about what may be occurring in the next few years and hope that all of you will 
keep that in mind and continue to support pur interest to* integrate society. 
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Sharon Blintliff 
Director, Handicapped Services Training Program 
. Honolulu, Hawaif 

I am not going to talk as much about what I think we are doing as whati I 
see ahead for this country; I wasn't around at the time of the agricultural 
revolution in this country, but I have to imagine that the disabled community 
was very well integrated and mainstreamed at that time. It. is very obvious 
to all. of us because we now are r*eady with the aftermath. At the tail end of 
the industrial revolution we found that we planned that whole scene without 
the disabilities community. Thus the architectural, the societal, the 
attitudinal barriers still are with iw. 

I think that are making the nrst beginning steps into tW next space 
age. I don't think that there are any of us who can, with our. blurred eyes, 
imagine the societal* changes that are in store for us.- I think we are begin- j 
ning to sense some of the deep societal upheavals. A very creative restriction^ 
of this society. I think we have all experienced or are beginning to experiefice 
what some have called the streak of me^anness of the economics right around the 
corner. Someonje said there is a streak ^f^meanness comin^xln this country such 
as you have never seen before. There hw^been a gradual teaming apart of the 
[families, terrorizing of aspects of our political system.. I am beginning to 
I doubt our judicial system the last couple of days, a shatt^ring\of many of our 
valuos. 

Where wil^^we see the disabled person? Where will w6 resfJond? How will 
we respond so the disabilities conmunity is very much an integral part of our 
ways of this society? We hear about all the tales df disintegrating; whether 
it is nuclear or communal or traditional or non traditional or however you 
choose to describe it. Now they are going down ^ the tubes. I don't believe 
that. They are struggling to survivie. Our families are struggling to survive. 
That is still the place to be nurtured and if we don't support families, if 
we don't look to those programs and those policies which are supporting families, 
then I don't think it^ooks like a very bright future. I see many efforts 
belncKmade. I would only draw an example to all of you which is so obvious and 
so cleA(^ I just have to remind tnyself of that all the time because it doesn't 
make sense, never has, never will. Therefore, we probably ought to do something 
about changing it. We are willing to spend $30,000 to institutionalize someone, 
we are ijiilling to perhaps spend $8,000 to have someone else care for them and 
absoliitely zwx) to the natural family. ThH is where they reallySbelong. They 
will probably get the most loving care th€fre and yet, we are unwilling to support 
families to do that. I think we really need tp rally to make those kinds of 
significant changes. 




My wanting list is so long that no one else would have an opportunity to 
,talk. We better go on and spend time looking at those things which really * 
could change. l}\e problem is that change is so hard. It really isn't if we 
all band together. If we really make up our minds to do something, we really 
can tlo it and families are where it can happen. But we have to support the 
parents however they come; one of each or two of each or six of each. We have 
really got. to support families. _ 



United States 

There 1s no /feason for us to continue to know the secondary and tertiary 
handicapping ej#€cts of certain disabilities and ignore that which could be 
done to prem^ose handicapping effects of certain disabilities. We have 
talent, we have resources, we just have to make* the commitment to see that we 
use them. We have a bright future. I am convinced of that and much of what 
I. think we will learn as we move into the space age is that the kind of • 
stick-to-it-tiveness, the kind of third-eye perspective that the disabilities 
comnunlty has brought is that which will help much of ouk coming age over the 
hump.' I think that we are going to hopefully benefit from those that we see 
as disabled if we will allow ourselves to do that. 

Its like Down's Syndrome children. Their impairment was so much more 
retarded than they were for how many years? Finally we were able to admit it. 
This confounds the medical profession. My medical students tell m that there 
is a sfluirrely professor down there because the first thing I say to the ^ 
freshmen medical students is that we all are going to say together, I don t 
know" three times. I want ^em to learn how to say, "I don't know because 
one of these days"^ they .are going to have to, say that. ^ 

We have a great deal to learn from the disabled community. We open our 
eyes and our ears and our hearts and give ourselves permission to do that. I 
think the greatest- advances that we are going to make will be made with their 
assistance and I really hope that at least these United States and our brother's 
extended to the North, Soutti, East and West will remind us from time to time 
because they are so far out, so far away from us. You can stand back and taKe 
a good look and then you scratch your heads and say, "How come those people in 
the United States don't see that, it's right under their noses. I-think the 
disabilities community has been right here all the time. Thev^^have so much - 
to offer and* there are so many lessons to- learn. I hope thatTis what we will 
do* because we are really going to need them. I 

We are really going to need that perspective, but how do we Extend the 
fewer dollars and how do we mobilize resources that don't have dollar signs.. 
How do we give funds to families and say, "Go bi^y what you think you need.. 
Let the money follow the need. We have never tried that, we have been too 
afraid. Bureaucracy is like that, but I feel there are many exciting things 
around the corner and I am excited about being a part of it. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS " 

by 

/ Michael Caldwell 

College of Education, University of Guam 

In a way I represent the Pacific Islands. At -this point it is rather dif- 
ficult tff'say which specific island, so I will assume we mean Micronesia which 
is between Hawaii and Guam. I think the sins Dr. Wilke spoke of may well des- , 
cribe the situation between so-called developed countries and developing areas 
or underdeveloped areas or lesser developed areas" or whatever term might be for 
people or peoples who are not yet industrialized. As he was going through, I 
wondered how this related, to so-called mechanized societies and the under- 
developed societies. .There are many parallels. I think* the western world 
societies are probably guilty of many of those things in-N^elation to the devel- 
oping areas. I was trying to think of how it applies, at >aast to the American- 
ized Pacific possessions. I think there are some pretty extreme situations. 

Early in the 1960's I was involved in extending, .qr supposedly extending, 
social welfare programs of the U. S. Department of Education, Health* and Welfare 
to Guam. One of them was the O.A.A. (Old Age Assistance Program). I remember 
this very, very clearly. When our program came to Guam there was much publicity 
as to how old people were going to be assisted. In Guam, and most of the Pacific 
up to that time, old people or senior citizens were automatically part of the 
family. They had duties. They assisted in child rearing and many of the things 
we are letting agencies do npw. The concept was brought that somehow- Grandma was 
supposed to have a pension of some sort from the government, which was called 
Old Age Assistance, but it was not too clear what this was. Guam's standards 
at that time were quite low in terms of dollars. The point was that the people 
involved had to have seniority to get the maximum amount of money and they had 
to live in separate households. This was because utility bills and things like 
that could be paid. This concept has grown in the last fifteen years, now so 
that none of the young people feel th'^t they have to have Grandma at home any 
more. She has to have a separate house, and the whole benefit of taking care , 
of children and being involved with the family is more or less being lost. 
Grandma lives in an apartment or senior citizens housing complex which we have 
now instead of being a part of an extended family system where the old^people, 
the seniorrcitizens, were part of a yount person's family and an ongoing part 
of the whole family system. I think Jskills that were needed in parenting were 
passed down through the generation^. 

Now we have moved all the way to the maximum point where we have isolated 
our senior citizens in small ghettos and we have supposedly made them independ- 
ent. I think there is a great danger of that in many programs. They come IVom , „ 
industrial societies and we try to make them a part of the developing nations. 
I am not saying that disabled individuals who live in developing nations do not 
need services, but I think we need to design and work with services to build on 
the strengths that are already there. I think we have to be very careful to 
recognize what those strengths are. This i1 particularly true of the Pacific 
and in Asia. 

I have an opportunity to speak to you again tonight and I will be a little 
more detailed then. Another example, I think, thatis quite good is the USDA 
food program. About a year and a half ago I had tTtl occasion to go to the Outer 
islands truck district and I went along and I noticed all these cheeses and butters 
and what-not carried in the hold of the ship. They were all taken- ashore on the 
island and the magistrate issued them to the needy families. What was very 
fascinating was that as the ship returned back to the district center,' many of 
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those foods came back with it on the deck of the ship because the outer island 
families didn't particularly need the food and they were concerned about the people 
Tiving in urban. and district centers "-whe re their relatives were. So the food came 
out of the government consignment and went back to family miembers at the district * 
center to- feed their families. The government officials all knew this was the 
case, but somehow the system was organi^ to do it and it had to go on. I thjnk 
in providing services and' developing services in areas like this for disabled 
persons we have to keep these things in mind. 

I was also reminded by various speakers of a Shakespearean quote which I 
think says, "It was the best of times and it was the worst of times". I cannot 
remember the play, .but I think it is really what we are faciag now. It is the 
best of times, but it also is the worst of times, if we are not careful, we 
couHbuild'a society fike that of "Great New Wonld". I think we are at a turning 
point in some ways and We have to look carefully. 

If I have spoken ^jjfeg'atively, I would like to speak now of at least one example 
of a positive trans fer'i^ This happened about a year agd. We had an individual who 
was a paraplegic from another island. He came to Guam to attend the University. * 
Of course the University was building ramps and things that they hadn't done before. 
What I thought was most interesting - this individual 'had been paralyzed and. wheel- 
chair bound. i:n the small Island of Coastgar for some 10-12 years. The family be- 
lieved he wSsn't supposed to do anything; he was supposed to stay home. He could 
not swim or go out or do "anything like that. An occupational therapist happened 
to come to Guam and said, "Why doesn't he go swimming, why doesn't he get in the 
water?" Mflbody knew. So he literally was taken one day and taught how to swim 
in the ocean. It was rather ironic because for twelve years he lived right on 
the beach and-ltad^been-tord by his family he couldn't" do anything like that, so 
he never did. He^did havei to coi(ie to the west 
ational therapy; in fact tp l^arn^how to swim. 
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tojthe western world to benefit from occup- 
low' to swim. 

, • » 

Jhere are going to* be positive benefits and I think what we are goihg to 
ve to^do is to sort the good and the bad and try to know which is which and 
y to ielectively develop programs in the areas like Micronesia and the Pacifii 
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INTERNATION^IL 

* . *■ 

By 

> John Nesbitt 

, Professor, University of Iowa 

On the table out front there is an envelope that looks like this and 
inside it you will find a, poster that Special Recreation was authorized by 
the U.S. President's Committee on Employmenjt for the Handicapped to issue 

• as a commemorative for International Year of Disabled Persons as^a point of 
information*. This is probably^ the first recreation graphic that has ever 
been issued in the United States in recreation for people who* are disabled. 
This was issued in 1951 and we'have re-issued*it in 1981 as ^a 1981 Inter- 

. national Year commemorative. Also in that envelope yotj will find^a credo 
of Special Recreation, Inc. which is based in many respects on statements 
by t^e- United Natior^s and the United Nations Federation of Human Rights^ 
and declarations relative to deaf/blind. A number of professional statements 
have been made as werl as consumer statements that have been published on 
recreation for people who are disabled. You will find t.hat in their credo 

I of Recreation for the Disabled. 

One general comment that I would lilje to make is that you and I, all 
of us here together, are in this situation together. Ttie ideas tjiat will 
lead to new strategies, that will lead to solutions to problems in the 
mainstreaming of people who are disabled are in your heads right at the 
present time. I wish us alj great success in this conference in pulling 
- those ideas and putting them together in a way that will result in a solu- 
' tion to problems with which .you and I, all of us here, are mutually ac- 
quainted. # ^ • . • 

V * Based on my own tei\ years experience worjking with the professional • 
staff at Rehabilitation International and with World Leisure and Recre- 
ation Association, I think it is valid to say that we are now in an era 
where there have been enormous advances fn rehabilitation of people who 
are disabled. Those of you who have been very involved are aware of the 
different stages that we have gone through, the advances that have been 
made-in the medical aspects of rehabilitation, the social aspects of 

• rehabilitation. Over the Tast 50-60 yearl there {lave been tremendous gains 
k» vocational rehabilitation. In the last 25 years we have seen tremendous 

"^ains in Special Education and in the last 15-20 y.ears we have also seen 
tremendous progress in the area of recreation for people who are disabled. 
We are now at a point in time where in medical science the professions have 
yielded tremendous .progress in rehabilitation for the disabled." 

We are now moving into a new era of rehabilitation, a very important 
era of rehabilitation. The professionals and some of the deliver^ systems 
have taken this idea of capability and integration of people who are dis- 
abled, people who are functionally successful medically, socially, edu- 
cationally, vocattdnally and recreational ly^ about as far as they can. The 
big job is in integration 'in /the confinunity 'into Jhe normalisation within , 
the community and family patterns, ft is in thl^^^mainstreaming of people 
into the community. The dii^iensipns of this mainstreaming that we have to 

• be concerned about is the community participation in all activities. Full 
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participation in education, full participation in employment- Both physical, 
and mental heal tht,mainstreaming in physical and mental health. Nutrition, 
.recreation, mainstreaming into alPaspects of recreation. Shelters and 
housing. Social protection* I think you may be aware of several thousand 
people who are, at least in terms of social protection, very vulnerable to 
crim^t so this is another dimension of mainstreaming and social security. 
There are mai^^lmportant dimensions of this mainstreaming that we have to 
study together and work out solutions to the problems that cbr]Jront us. 

I want" to reiterate some of the ideas that Revererld Wi/ike passed on to 
us that deal with attitudes. I think that those of us who are greatly 
involved or slightly involved talje too much fof granted abbut this problem 
of attitudes and what an effect that has on the life style and mainstreaming. 
of people who are handiclapped. My own interpretation follows a number of the 
researchers and writers relative, to the integration and attitudes of people 
such as Gothen and McGregor and Barrett and Jordan, etc. Some of the attitudes 
i^n society have a profound effect on the potential for integration, potential 
for mainstreaming, the societal attitude that anyone who is different is less 
desirable. The negative characteristics create the negative attitudes and 
override the public's unconscious attitudes towards the disalJled person which 
is negative. 

i 

We are not delivering fair shakes when we start working for people who f 
are disabled and their mainstreaming- potentials. We start at a very serious 
and profound disadvantage because, in the main, I believq the pXiblic has many 
attitudes toward the disabled. That means we have to overcome that just to 
get to the middle point, just to neutralize the negative attitudes they have 
and then work on creating positive attitudes. Som& very critically important 
facilitator attitudes - none of the disabled people decide who py join; at 
school, at work, at recreation. Many professionals and middle class people 
peroe>ive low competence among people 'who are disabled. Now some of these 
negative attitudes^ and the way they affect thfe person who is disabled, the 
adjustment of the sheltered person, are underlined by negative '{ittitudes and 
the shelterGd- person's adjustment is dependent upon the attitudes of otfiers. 
If a person is surrounded by negative attitudes ,' those attitudes will be as- 
sumed and result in a negative life style. On the positive side, some of the 
things that are open to us that will facilitate integration of mainstreaming. 
Enjoyable voluntary contact with stable persons increases favorable attitudes. 
Enjoyable voluntary contact with disabled person? increases^favorable at- 
titudes. High frequency of contact with disabled persons increases positive 
attitudes. Closer contact with disabled persons increases acceptance. I 
think that all of us have to take home with us the fact that there is a job 
for everyone in creating positive attitirfdes toward disabled persons. 

Talking a little bit; about the international sphere. One of the evenings 
we will be working on a special program on international activities where we 
will be discussing some workers reports on recreation for the disabled from 
Manila, the International Congress on Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation as well as the World Federation about Health and then a number of 
program materials that we have developed and recreation for the disabled 
will be presented Wednesday evening. ' ^ 

i 
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I do want 'to mention that Rehabilitation International, the (Organization 
that Professor Caldwell represents, has been very active in stimulating this 
International Year of Disabled Persoris.and is now making an activity called ^ 
the Rehabilitation Decade in which we will fip continuing these promotions and >^ 
Information activities during the.l980*s. Tne International Council for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation recently had its World Congress in Manila, 
the Phil 11 pines and at that time there were specific programs on physical edu- 
V cation and recreation for the disabled*. The World Federation for Mental Health 
recently had its world congress in Manila and' they conducted a special seminar 
there on attitudes of the disabled, and there is a. very good likelihood that 
thej^ are. going to continue their activities. Internationally, it has been 
very gratifying to observe both the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts as well 
as the YM and YWCAs over the Jast 20-25 years who have been very active in 
international activities. Once again it is a great pleasure to be here.* I 
would reinforce the Idea that the solutions are lD-your head and that we all 
have a job* to do. Thank you. 
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from George 'Yuen , 

\ representing 

Governor George Ariyoshi - * 

I am very happy to be here this evening on behalf of Govejpnor Ariyoshi 
to extend to all of you his Aloha and greetings as you begi^n this very, very 
Hawaiian MAY Congress! sometimes referred to as Project MAY. 

I thirrk a11*of you know the goal of Project MAY, which is the forwarding 
of relationships or sense of sharing between the United States and all the- 
other countries in the world, especially the countries in the Pacific BasTiji. 
Some of this sharing is concerned with the providing of opportunities foathe 
disabled, the handicapped and those who are impaired. 

I think this is a very, very speciaf part of our international observation 
of the International Year of Disabled Persons. Many of you know that Hawg^ii 
has been playing a very important role in this international celebration. I 
think we all realize that a great deal of progress has been made, but -in spHe 
of this, there 1s still a continuing need , for public awareness of the needs 
and contributions of the disabled. I urge all of you in Hawaii and the entire 
Pacific Basin to join in this great effort to contribute to more normalizing . 
and productive lives among our disabled. ' v 

• I know many people here in this' room are responsible for the planning of 
this meeting and this very important conference, but I would like to commend 
just one person, Grace Reynolds, who is the Project MAY Director, and her 
staff and many volunteers who spent so much time to plan for this meeting.^ 
I know many fine and inspiring ideas will emerge from this meeting, and I 
wish all of you much success and Aloha. Thank you. 
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VIA TELECOPIER * ' 

Kr. William S. Suzuki ^ 

Coordinator Cor Project HAY 

Congress in Hawaii 

Canp Harold R. Erdman 

y.N.C.A. of Honolulu , 

4Q1' AtJcia«on Driv« 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96^14 

MESSAGE IfROM U. S. SENATOR SPARK MATSUKAGA * - 

Kindly extend ray wanaest aloha and beat wishes to all 
attendants at ^he consortium of private agencies' Congress 
today to canmemorate the International Year of Disabled Persons — the 
1981 "Project May" — Mainstreacing Activities for Youth. 

A3 a former school teacher and father of five children, I 
recognize the vital importance of identifying the significant 
concema of our youth and the need to reaffirm our coramltment 
toward improving the quality of life not ?only for Che young , but 
also the mentally and physically disabled in our coaiEUnlty. Your 
Congress will no doubt provide an excellent opportunity for the 
exchange of ideas and Information as well as a fonim to discuss 
the specific role of private youth agencies In fulfilling their 
commitment to the young citizens of Ar.erlca. 

Your cordial invitation to the principal speaker at the 
opening session of the consortium Is greatly appreciated; *I 
regret very much that Congressional duties In Washington prevent 
my joining you in person^ Nevertheless, ny thoughts are with 
you for a most rewardi-ng and productive congress. 



Me ke aloha'^punehana. 



Sincerely, 
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P From Robert K. Masuda 
J 

representing 
Mayor Eileen Anderson 

^ The Mayor 1s sorry that she 1s not able to be here this evening. She 
Is presently^ In San Diego attending a conferencj^ and working on some projects 
related to the City and County of Honolulu. She sends her regrets, but she 
also sends her Aloha and best wishes for a productive and fruitful conference 
formal 1 the local people who are here and especial ly^a fond Aloha to all pf 
you who are visiting from other states, f^cr our many friends from Asla^and 
the Pacific Islands and from the big Island of Amerlc^ 

On behalf of Mayor Anderson, we welcome you to the City of Honolulu 
and we hope that the fellowship that we share here will be as rev^ardlug 
as the kind ojf Intellectual and professional stimulations that you get 
here from your colleagues. I would like to ask Dr. Anna Marie Brault, ^he 
Director of Health for the City and County of Honolulu, and her husband. 
Dr. Roger Brault, to stand and as a team, we would like to welcome you to. 
the Cit/ of Honolulu. 
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CULTURAL SIMILARITIES . 
' by 

Michael Caldviell 
College of Education, University of Education 

First offt I am pleased to be here in relation to my professional ^ 
orientation t as well as from a personal viewpoint. In relation to my role as 
Secretary-Treasurer fof the Asia-Pacific Regional Committee of Rehabilitation 
International it is my pleasure to bring you greetings. from Rehabilitation 
International President » Or. Harry Fartg of Hong Kon^» and Rehabilitation 
International Vice-President for Asia arid the Pacific » Professor Charlotte 
Floro of the Republic of ^the Philippine!). As an American professional special 
educatort who forJthe past sixteen year<i has worked in the Western Pacific and 
Southeast Asia! I appreciate this' opportunity to share with you some informa- 
tion which may serve to highlight the possiblity that while cultural and 
linguistic differences abound among Pacific peoples » these differences may not 
be quite as important as the similj»fH|(ties which exist among the same people by 
virtue of commonalities of economi|ft"Vhysical environments » general social 
structures, etc. Such factors, 'innhrni, result in disabling conditions. 
Furthermore, there is an indication that many of these commonalities may well 
be shared with some populations in North and South America, as well as Europe. 

The United Nations General Assembly proclaimed 1981 "International Year of 
Disabled Persons" and cited the following objectives for the proclaimed year: 

(1) To help disabled persons in their physical and psychological 
adjustment to society; ^ 

(2) To promote all national ^nd international efforts to provide 
disabled persons with pr6per assistance, training, care and guidance, 
to make available to thein opportunities for suitable work and to 
ensure their full integr/ation in socf^l^y^ 

I 
I 

(3) To encourage study and ^search projects designed to facilitate the 
practical participation| of disabled persons in daily life, for 
example, by improving their access to public buildings and 
transportation systems; 

(4> To educate and inform the public of the rights of disabled persons 
to participate in and contribute to various aspects of economic, 
social, and political life; and 

(5) To promote effective measures for the prevention of disability and 
for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

In doing this, the United Nations gave recognition to the needs of the world's 
som^ 400 million (WHO estimate) disabled people. 
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• Of this 400 million, also according to a World Health Organization est 
on anyon&jlay,. 60 mill ion. people in the world could helped to- a better h 
through t»e prjxvlsion of rehabilitation. Such rehabilitation would result }r\ 
improvemefiWf their'functiopal capaci% via educational and vocationa measures 
and, everCmore importantly, in better acceptance in the community. All of this 
is aiming/at better integration .of ther>disabled into the mainstream of our 
societies. ^ 

The establishment by the United Nations of 1981 as the "International Ye^r 
of Disabled PersonsMs clearly in keeping wtth its earlier actions-namely ,. the 
Declaration on the Rights of-Disabled Persons (General Assembly Resolution 3447r 
XXX) ; the Declaration on the Rights of Mental ly Retarded. Persons (Generar 
Assembly Resolution 2856-XXVI); and Resolution 1921 (LVWI) of the U^N. Economic 
and Social Council on the prevention of disability and the rehabilitation or 
disabled persons. These expressed actions by the maj^r wprld level international 
body seem to clearly indicate that disability— its prevention and remed ation-- . 
is, in effect, an international concern which transcends cultural , ethnic, and 
linguistic differences. • - . 

On a broader, humanitarian basis^ we have Uearned fr6m the works pf Desmohd 
Morris (the Naked Ape and the Human Zoo ) and otWrs that^dll ^Ufna^sje^uence time 
and energy for basic biological, physiological, Wd psychological ne6ds. Within 
the finite limits of available time, energy ^nd related resources, increased 
attention to one area of human development tannpt be accomplished without sacrir 
ficing needed time and energy for another^ thus, from a resource potrtt of^vlew, 
time and the resources utilized by a family, a city, or a country t6 simply 
maintain a disabled individual in a non^productive/non-contr butin^ ?u""5w ki.h 
in effect, detrimental to the family and the society, as well as to the disabled 
Individual. This is born out particularly by the concluding statement in a 
recent publication of Rehabilitation International ("The Ecooomics of Disability: 
International Perspectives," 1981) from which I ^"O^e. The results of available 
research studies do not appear* to demonstrate any conflict between the humani- 
tarian basis for rehabilitation service provision, and the base principles of 
sodo-econom.c planning. Disability will create a cost to |0c1ety ;;ega/dless of 
whether or not rehabi.1 itation services exist. In fact, it appears_that the more 
a society recognizes these costs, and the more- it attempts to a""?] JO'^atf^i"^'" 
through the provision of adequate disaBility prevention and rehabilitation 
services, the greater is the overall econorjic return that may expected^ It 
is thus apparent that we have been too cautious in evaluating the full in^pjct 
of disability and rehabilitation service provision in economic terms, and that 
a greater understanding of these forces will serve to strengthen governmentaV 
motivation to implement the most essential ihumartitarian principles. 

A coiiinon strand across cultures, arid e^mong nations, particularly in the 
Pacific, iri relation to disabled people isjthe need to gain a clearer under- 
standing of the potential role sound, on-going rehabll tation and disability 
prevention practices can play in overall. economic development. Related to 
this, "participation" has become one of the nrost dynamic concepts be ng employed 
In efforts to understand and find solutions to the problems of disability. 
Thought about it has emerged as a logical development from the examinations of 
normilization, integr^tioS, mairistreaminy, equal rights and ndependent living 
that have dom nated the discour5e of the past decade. The universality of this, 
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interest was demonstrated wheh the United Nations General Assembly adopted "Full 
Participation and Equality ' as t^e t+ieme for the International Year of Disabled 
Persons (1981). Its spirit was reflected in the proposal of the Assembly s 
advisory comrHttee. representing 23 nations at e.very stage of 'development, that, 
the n'ame of lYDP. be the Ifiternationa) Year of Disabled Persons-- not thp Year 
for theft). 1 . ' . , ^ . . I 

^Now, this Congress with its goal: "To ihare befween the United States of . 
Anienca and other countries, the principles Ind concepts of providing oftportun-^ 
ities for the' impaired, disabled and handicapped to participle, in programs and 
services provided by conwunity and human service groups" is & 't/ifinUycant 
extension of these same efforts^, ^v^> 

Earlier. I indicated that I would present information which would i^elate to 
cross-cultural-national commonalities in relation to disable^ persons within tne 
Asia-Pacific region. 

« In. doing so, I am relying to a great e.xtfrt Qti my own observations, 
supplanted by technical reports and materials which have become available primar 
ily' through the World Health Organization. UNICES. U.N. Economic and bocial 
Coil ttee for Asia and the Pacific (of which Gu^ii is now an associate member^ . 
andi Rehabilitation International. Jn relation to Rehabilitation International 
I hlave been privileged to serve. I^r the past/two years, Secretary-Treasurer 
for^he Rehabilitation International Regional Conmittee for Asia and the Pacific 
thi4 opportunity- has. helped to further my understanding of the needs of the 
/regions' disabled persons. ^ 

The total population of the countries v^ithin the Asia-Pacific region -was 
estimated to be more thah 2.289 million in 1978 -- 70% of tMs PoP^ljJ^J" Jff" 
lived in rural areas (1978 demographic estimates tor Asian and Pacfij coun trie. 
PoDulatirn Division, ESCAP). While totally accurate data on the disabled among 
tMs population is not available, a rep(/rt, "Childhood Disability: Hs Pr^^^^^^^^ 
tion and Rehabilitation" prepared by Rehabilitation International for UNICEF 
(E/ICEF/L.14:0) indicates that one child out of e*6ry 10 is born with or acquire 
a physical, mental , or sensory impairment. The ^formation collected during 
the field surveys made 'for the reporl Indicated that the percentage in develop- 
inq countries is likely, if anything, to be higher. Most studies have shown 
I K in general, a tenih of the world's population is disabled in on« orm or 
' another ahd to varying degrees. Even in develot*N co^'"^»"i^s, the »•« atlve 
percentages of disabled population are reported/to be higher than this. 

Howev^, allowance must be made for differ/ing definitions of ^isability. 
. For example. In Australia, the commonwealth Bufeau of Census and Stat sties 
unflertook, in 1968. a survey of the disabled In five ot Austral la's six states. 
It was based on personal interviews with a n sample of the POP^^ a^^?"- 
information obtained from the survey was not supported by medical evidetice. 
nor was any information obtained on the degree of disability suffered. The 
survey indicated that approximately 1,909.500 persons, or 23fe f the c vil an 
population, suffered from one or more chronic illnesses. ^"Ji^|:^f • "O^J"'?^:^^- 
ments. atyH m of these reported that the conditipn limited their act vi ties 
in so-^e'Way ( Comparative Study on Le^ ^lation Or gan zation and Admin i s trat ion, 
of Rehabilitation Services for the Uisabjjd, ST/ESA/28). 
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Surveys and reports also indicate that the greatest number, of disabled 
persons Jive in developing countries. Taking all these together, a figure of 
320 milfion disabled persons in the Asia-Pacific reg'i on would if anything be 
an underestimate. Or, in other words, 60% - 70% of the world's disabled 
persons reside within this region. ; ^ 

A study conducted by ReKabilvtation International noted some facts which 
are particularly relevant to this region. Amofig these, is the fact that while 
it is in the developing countries in which most disabled persons live, little 
or nothing is being donfr to prevent either the'continued occurrence of impair- 
ment or to ameliorate- its damaging corisequences . 



y 



Further study of the subject was undertaken by the United Nations in 
cooperation with the international Labor Organization and the! World ^Health 
Organization, utilizing information collected up to 1971. Al,th6ugh the study 
is selective, dated, and not all countries from the Asia-Pacific region were 
covered, some basic trends become clear from the reported findings. Except for 
one or -two countries/territories in the Asia-Pacific region, most of the 
others had little in the way of organized services for prevention or rehabili- 
tation, or supportive legislation: in some cases where no legislation exists 
or in those where it does exist, it has not yet been implemented. Informatij^n 
indicates that the number of trained staff is totally adequate, 

Two interdependent reasons for the inadequacy of services in Asia-Pacific 
developing countries seem to stand out. One reason is the general ignorance 
at all levels of the conditions of the disabled. The second reason, which 
stems from the first, is the^very modest amount of money allocated to' develop 
such services and support. To some extent, this is understandable. In some 
countries where 1 iving , standards are very low and where th^re are a host of ' 
problems to be faced—among which are the scarcity of food^and essential commod 
ities , lack of irrigation and power, high prices , unemployment, Pyc, the 
allocation of resources for disabil ity prevention and rehabi 1 i taiTon tei^s to 
be modest. The argument usually given by planners'and admini strutters is that 
nothing more can be done a view which is conditioned by^ their having to 
,make difficult* choices between different areas of the d^elopment spectrum. 
These choices are, however, made on the basis of the knowledge of a problem. 
It is, for instance, the knowledge of the long-term benefits of jrrigatlon that 
prompts large investments in that sector. The minute amounts earmarked in most 
developing countries for disability prevention and rehabilitation are, unfor- 
tunately, based on lack of a true understanding of the reaisons why programs 
for disability prevention and rehabilitation are essential in a development 
program. Ignorance, and an almost total absence of information, was found 
^during the study conducted by Rehabilitation International to be not only true 
in the case of illiterate villagers, but also in those of community leaders,* 
professional people, government officials, and international planners and 
-^dmi ni strators . 

The urgent need to encourage more effective action in this field in 
re+atiorl to general development programs stems from a basic socio-economic fatt 
no country, particularly a developing country, can progress as rapidly as it 
would wish if more thart a TENTH of its population* are denied the opportunity 
to contribute to the productive activities in all sectors of the economy, but 
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rather are" obliged to live off the earnings of others; and no society, developed 
or developing, can expect to grow int^ a healthy, integrated society where 
every individual participates in «K\d enriches the .life of that society if,, in 
fact, d tenth of its numbers are. isolated and denied access to the social and 
.economic activities of the majority. ^ . , 

As indicated earlier, ain estfjnated 70% of the population of countri 
within th?*~Asia-Pacific region live in rural areas. .It would be reasonably 
accurate to assume that a similar propofit,ton .6f the disabled popuVation wouW 
also be found in r-ural areas; the perc8*htage of disabled persons in rural areas 

.diay well be higher given the facif that such facilities as do exist for preven- 
tion ^nd rehabilitatiion are found\iainly in urban centers. Of the rest, it 
can be assumed that, by far, the larger, number of disabled persons would be 
found in the urban slums that surround a large number of Asia-Pacific cUies. 
There is i s'trong indication that segments of the Asia-Pacifi^c disabl,e/ 
population have. little or no access to preventive or rehabilitative facilities. 
In rural oireas, communications are di fficul-t— In some places non-existent— and 
there are no effective means of taking fatilities. to, such .places on a .regular 
bas'is..' Even a simple network of primary health care facilities does .not yet 
cover all rural«^ettlements In the countries of the region. Besides, field 

■ surveys 1r\ some, countries have shown that when such programs (primary health 
services) or other developmental inputs are made available, the least benefited, 
and -the last, are the disabled: •this also seems to be another consequen.ce of 
the ignorance, superstition, and prejudice that'-permeate, nearly all levels of 
society In much of the region. ^ . 

Intervention strategies have necessarily, therefore, to be designed 
principally^r the. disabled living iji rural areas or In areas where -services ' 
are dlfflorf^. to del-iver--such as urban slums. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Asia-Pacific, region is the 
extremely wide dispanity in all levels of development between different 
countries: in 1970, for example, the per capita gross national product ranged 
from (Australia) i\lS 2,820 to (Bhutan) $US 70 (International Bank for Recon- 
'struction ^nd Development, World Bank. Atlas: PopulationV Per Capita Product 
and Growth Rates , Washington, D.C, 1.9=72). While no quantified data on socidl 
development are readily, aval lable , it can reasonably be assumed that usually 
(though not always) a high level bf economic development would also mean 
highly organized social development systems— among them the delivery of compie- 
hensive services to the disabled. • . . • 

.More recent observational data .would indicate that Japan, Hong Kong, 
Austra'lia, New Zealand^ Taiwan, and possibly several of the American territories 
within the region have, in the last 10 years, widened the gap between themselves 
and-manf of the lesser developed countries/areas within the region. The 
extent to which the newly acquired expertise and capability of these areas will 
be able to effectively assist in the lesser developed countries/areas within 
the region move ahead has yet to be clearly demonstrated". 

Appropriate intervention and rehabilitation programs are suggested in the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee on the International Year of Disabled 
Pe.FSons. These relate to measures to be taken at the nationfll level. Although 
they cover *a wide range of potential actions, they none-the-less emphasize two 
general major subject areas: (1) preventive ^and rehabilitative measures, and 
(2) the integration of the disabled Into the Mainstream of society. These two 
general concepts, in fact, can serve as general headings under which ifiost of 
the other recommendations will fit^ 
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However, in the Asia-Pacific region— where the vast majority of the 
disabled have no access to any services at all and where ignorance about the 
disabled and their potential as students, trainees and productive workers is 
almost total —major importance needs to be given to at least three somewhat ^ 
lesser, specific actions. These are:^ ^■ 

(1) Measures to bring about changes of attitude at all leve1s--possibly 
through mass media , campaigns. .This is among the first of the Advisory 
Committee's specific recommendations. 

(2) Assessinent of the incidence of disablement (most Asia-Pacific 
countries lack this basic information). 

(3) . Establishment of appropriate governmental machinery for thfe implemen-# 

tation and coordination of all policies and action on the various 
aspects of prevention and rehabilitation, 

A major neet3 of disabled people within the Asia-Pacific region, and 
possibly the entire world, is positive, integrative actipn. In this sense, 
legislation is considered a comprehensive term consisting of the following 
elements: 

(1) The integration of the child ir) the education system and the modifica-^ 
tion of the educational content of school curricula to include 
vocational preparation of the disabled child in the context of his 

or her personal abilities and potential, A large number of handicapped 
children are not sufficiently helped because of the lack of adequate 
pre-school facilities as a component of their education, provision 
for the inclusion of disabled children, either within the^regular 
program which would be the most desirable— or possibly a separate 
program— would make their later education considerably more effective. 
Necessarily a pre-requisite for both pre-school and school education 
i'i provision for training of the personnel involved, and training 
courses which are designed to insure acceptable standards of compe- 
tence are maintained for the personnel so trained. 

(2) The integration of the disabled adult in the economic infrastructure* 
where, hopefully , through utilization of regular training institutions 
and celvters of specialized learning, the working qualities of the 
disableoiiduTt can be developed. It is desirable that such training 
or specialized education be given in so far as possible in existing 
institutions for the able-bodied. However, it should be recognized 
that in some cases, specialized institutions may be necessary. 
Vocational rehabilitation centers will play a crucial role in this 
field; in some Asia-Pacific countri^es , however, at present, such 
existing centers tend to function more or less in isolation from 
regular educational and training centers and often do not lead to 

the placement of the disabled person in employment. It is important 
that strong coordination be encouraged in this area. However, a need 
fw\the provision of sheltered employment exists for those disabled 
persons who will not be able to work in open situations. 
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I It would seem that it is particularly important that a systematic 

i • identification of occupations be made byrteams or groups which would 

j include experts from the field of medical rehabilitation and voca- 

i' tional rehabilitation, fleeted employers, and, hopefully, the 

I disabled persons themselves. Such an identification process will 

I lead to real jobs for disabled persons, 

I Effective promotional campaigns and demonstration programs to focus 

attention on the potential of the disabled person for productive , 
work would need to be organized. 

(3) Of particular importance in relation to this Congress is a need 
1 within the region to: 

^ \ 

^ (a) Access thg^ disabled to public places, sports and recreational 

activities, and educational and working environments; it would 

I ^ be particular relevance to consider changes in building 

codes or regulations which would make this possible without 
increasing expenditures substantially. 

(b) shift In emphasis from institutiorial care to home care. While 

* it is clear that in Inany Asia-Pactfic countries the family has 
been, and still is, performing the main, and often only 
"rehabilitation" a disabled person received, the economic 
; ^ fragility of most families in rural areas is a constraint, and 

the support that can be provided by itinerant rehabilitation 
workers or teams of workers who would' impart their skills and 
make available environmentally appropriate aids and special 
equipment needs, should be seriously cpnsidered. In some cases, 
institutional care may be unavoidable for a number of reasons. 
But, from all points of view, effective provision of basic 
support facilities and, above all, counseling and guidance to 
the family should prove to be the best cour5e of action.- A 
very recent example exists in the simple project within 
Micronesia ^rfhich simply modifies arf essentially good hotne train- 
ing program (Portage Project) to linguistically and environment- 
ally fit the real -life conditions of children and families 
being served. 

(c) Inquiries into existing legislation which causes, discriminatory 
practices or actions directed toward the disabled child as well 
as the adult needs to be made and followed by actions for 
their removal. It has been found that in many Asia-Pacific 
countries the structure and nature of socio-economic activity 
creates discriminatory conditions--often not consciously, but 
rather owing largely to demands and necessities conceived as 
being those of the able-bodied. For example, certain standards 
of physical fitness may be laid down for a particular job 
which, in reality, could be performed by disabled persons with 

, or without aids, yet a disabled person who is otherwise 
qualified would be rejected only on the grounds that he or she 
does not possess the basic standards of physical fitness. The 
Comparative Study referred to earlier bears out the difficulties 
facpd by the disabled in this field; for exampl? 1p. 175), 
Pakistan reports that "it is difficult to find employment for 
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the disabled in general"; Burm reports "a certain reluctance 
on the part of employers to hire disabled ^o;^;, , J" f 
Philippines, "the usual wage rate paid to the disabled is /b* 
of the normal amount." In Australia, disabled workers may be 
legally paid less than the "award rate" subject to the 
apprcval of an industrial inspector or magistrate in the form 
of what is termed a 'slow workers' permit." 

pprhans the Greatest handicap that a disabled person in the Asia-Pacific 
region SS ' o'?Lrrs oftentimes! a considerable or Complete lac of now e ge 
an? information among the able-bodied concerning the disabled^ Th s is related 

to the disabled individuals' ability to learn ^^J^H i^^o^aJS ver? ofteJ 
engage in economically useful occupations. Indeed, this ignorance very orten 
develops into prejudices and fears, and. in a number of countries, into 
superstitions whi^h highlight the disability and even rob the person. affected 
by it of the attributes of a human being | 

In the words of Norman Acton, the Secretary-General of RehabilU 
International, at a symposium on "Di^^b ity and ^ ! ^^^^ JP^/^^ f ^ ^bjfial 

^k'of rccu?a5e "^^^^ a^" T1^: !or 

might be helping, but aren't- the health center. Jhe school . the religious 

and p OH tJes of development! and administering nterna i.onal ass " |: - 
This absence of information and understanding, and the manner n w^^^^ 
reinforces the traditional distorted concepts o^J"°'iiLf'r\I' problem 
throughout the world, does much to conceal the rea Magnitude of the proD.em 
and to -confuse everyone's thinking about the solution. 

The enormity of this ignoranci is so pervasive and Has become so Ingrained 
in soJ-?Itrth^t ^t includes the disabled the-e - orn n^o^^r^^ ^ 
within societies permeated by ignorance. P^J^dice. rear d ^ incapable 

epilepsy.' etc. 

It has been found that "^ass media campaigns ^b^^^^^^^ • 
adequate; the use of indh/idual contacts. JJlJftJ;^^^^ those who 
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preferably belong to and live within the community: experience has shown that 
motivation and community education is best done by such persons. Target groups 
would have to be chosen: families, teachers, employers in Industry, etc. for 
specially designed communication programs. ' . 

At this point, it is possible that some would say that it Is simply a 
matter of assisting the countries/territories of the Asia-Pacific to reprogram 
their available resources into a system which will deal with problems facing 
their disabled populations. Unfortunately, this is not/really thp case. An 
example from the World Health Organization Program and Policy for Disability 
Prevention and RehabilitatioJw(p. 24) helps highlight this point: ''It was 
recently recommended that rehabilitation services be seit up in the capital 
city of a developing country. The recommendation closely followed the conven- 
tional design of an. Institution In Europe or North America, It was then 
recommended that services be extended through the provision of a similar institu 

tion in the second largest city, then in the third, etc When this plan was 

scrutinized, it appeared that if the country's entireJieal th budget were 
utilized solely for rehabilitation services, it would take sixty years to 
develop the necessary manpower, or about 200 years to provide the present needy 
population with the desired amount of care." This anecdote, while describing 
a situation in Africa, could well fit many of the conditions existing within 
countries/territories of the Asia-Pacific region. While it helps to hi^ghlight 
the similarities among Asia-Pacific developing areas* it in turn helps to 
differentiate much of the Asia-Pacific region from North America and Europe. 
It becomes clear that new and more Asia-Pacific regionally-oriented delivery 
systems must be develoQed and implemented. Activity has been initiated to meet 
the need. Time and space will not permit an elaboration at this time, however, 
I look forward to informal sharing of ideas and concepts with many of you 
during the remainder of this conference. 

I lii :1oslng, I would like to share with you a "Prayer of the Afflicted" 
which was inscribed on the wall of a work area in a Philippines grassroots-level 
rehabi 1 i tJti :>n project which I visited last month. 

We do not ask that you return our sight 

but we do ask that you open the eyes of our society 
to discover the true values of justice and peace. 

We do not ask that you give us back our legs 

but we do ask that our brothers walk ynited towa-rd you. 

* We do not ask that you restore our hands 
but we do ask that you teach us all 
there is more joy in giving than in receiving 
that brother^hood is sharing everything as you have done wit^ us. 

We do not ask that you raise us from our bed^ 

. but we do ask for the strength to^teach the hearts 
of those who have given up, who do not believe in the light. 

Amen. 
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Janet Pomeroy ^ 

Founder and Director, Recreation Center for the Handicapped, Inc. 

I hope to cover some af the techniques we- can use to coordinate our 
resources. I also want to talk about funding resources and coordination of 
agendas and also discuss trends and plans for responding to them. This is 
a new era in which I think it is very exciting and I am really very thrilled 
about some of the things that are developing internationally today. Some of 
the public attitudes, I think now about government spending and increased 
compatabi lity and management by objectives and all of these factors, have 
been changing our image and also some of the things that we have to learn, 
i believe these are very challenging and exciting times and I think it is a 
tremendous time in which we live. In my own work I have had to learn to wear 
many hats because recreation is a diversified field and fulfilling needs of 
all aspects of human services. Recently I heard someone say that the techni- 
cal skills they need in this day and age in our field are educat>i^n including 
education, advocacy, psychology, sociology, political science," journalism, 
public relations, fund raising, secretarial, law, computer 'science, business, 
and Tve 'abided one other; the ability to walk on water. 

It will be 30 years next year of providing community based recreate 
programs for the disabled populatioa. We found ourselves in all of Ihese * 
technical areas that I mentioned and think it is because we have been very 
responsive to the needs of the severely disabled persons in the community as 
they arose and we found ourselves to be evolving, we literally evolved around 
the needs of the community. If you don't serve ilje needs of the community, 
there is no point even being in business. f n 

Fof example, right now we are serving over 1600 severely disabled children 
and dduU , ranging from infants to the elderly in their hundreds, but when we 
started qeUing rererrals I originally started with physically handicapped who 
were not /^rely disabled or. mentally retarded. When we began to get. referrals 
from severely. d;:.ibled people in the community as. well as the handicapped this 
created a need for social workers. I never envisioned having social workers on 
the Staff: Then as we moted into other areas there was the need to serve break- 
fast, lunch and, dinner which meant we had to have a chef and cooking staff. The 
ti^nroHmenl; of severely disabled persons greatly increased the transportation need 
We WW have 40 buses. Schedules .eventually had to be put on computers. 

When we saw a need to s6rve homebound persons we organized an outreach pro- 
gram and then that meant that we had to learn new ways of training staff invoTvin 
deatn and dying. i 

Most of our people are institutional izad. We closed many of our state insti 
tutions irf California mostly for disabled persons. When this was first started 
only mildly handicapped and disabled, w6re involved. Now we are getting those 
whom you would only see in a state institution and we are serving them. This 
meant we had to have technical teams, consulting teamS in different areas inclu- 
ding rehab and psychiatric social workers, and psychiatrists and so on. 

When we responded to the need, for a day care program there were 200 childrefl 
waiting to go into state insti tut idns - we started a day care program for this 
group. Incidentally none of them had to be institutionalized because eventually 
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we took ail of theiti.* This also creat»?d another need for such persons as 
pediatr^iclans and then consultants from the coninunity who could help us with 
IPPs artfl assure individual program plans and a linkage with other community 
agencie^. 

• \ . ' .-s. ' 

What I #ni saying is that when we le.t the center evolve, we just had to 
get inyoTived with everybody in the community in order to stay afloat. Over 
the years\we have served 10,000 people and many of them have moved out into 
community programs. This meant the need to design and construct new facilities 
costing millions of dollars. We are in state approved facilities which are 
all paid fd^r. This was a chain reaction. Every time we responded we created 
a chain reaiption which demanded another support service. But we realized that 
meeting the\needs of morbid disabled infants to the institutionalized, mentally 
ill and mentally retarded and often elderly, meant going that extra mile. It 
meant that we^ had to get the people in the conmunity involved with us to help 
us wi<h our training and with all the support services. It really meant th^t 
in order to do this type of program we were getting involved with almost every- 
body in the community. I found that there were many, many sources in the com- 
munity available to both public and private agencies.. I believe this is true 
in every community. I think that they exist and the same resouces we found 
you will find in all other comnunities . 

It is a full time job to locate and coordinate these resources. It is very, 
very challenging and it is very, very inspirational to be working with so many 
persons. I have thought about this since I have been here. We still have to 
develop* community awareness. There are four areas that I would like to speak 
a little bit about. I think that education, advocacy and demonstration of our 
program and politics is one that I- haven't heard much about but I want to talk 
abaut 1 1 l^cause it has been very important to our industry. 

Oii<^'-J the things that I have .seen is that education is involved .in all of 
these af.i5i.. We have a situation dpwn in California where the state has put 
recreation c the bottom of the list in terms of priorities for funding. I had 
talked with legislators who really don't know anything about recreation. I think 
sonietimes we still have to interpret recreation for disabled persons. People 
don't understand recreation at all, let alone recreation for disabled persons. 
I was talking t« one legislator and he acted as though he thought it was, and J 
guess he did think it was,' a kind ot a token activity that one should supply for 
the disabled persons, especially for. the nientally retarded^ just to keep them 
from walking the streets. 



* We have much to do in t^ie, way of education. I think one of the thing? that 
I feel about community recreation and community based programs is that at some 
point the municipal recreation and park people are going to have to consider 
serving the severely disabled, multi -handicapped disabled persons in the least 
restrictive environment or we are going to have to have more public and private 
agencies organized. to do this because even though we have enlarged out into the 
community, and are giradually moving some of them out, our department still is only 
serving those who can get to their programs through their own means, by buses or 
their own transportation. We still have much to do in advocacy. It is safe to 
say that we have found that parents and consumers have been more of advocates 
for thfemselveS. ' Of course they need help but once they get into it they really 
do like it and I have seen this happen. For the past five years parents and 
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consumers have been helping me as advocates against the city. The city was 
trying to build a waste water sewage plant about 300 feet in front ofjpur 
brand new facility and we have been battling them for all these five years. 
We are winning the battle. .With God*s Nelp we have won it because the last 
I I heard was that President Reagan cut off all their funds. 

One of the ways th^at we have educated the communi.ty is that over a period, 
of 29 years we have constantly had our participants in the community.) I can 
remember when people were insulted and made all kinds of remarks where now, 
after 29 ye'ars, they are gradually beginning to accept them, and I guess San 
Francisco has to be one of the worst cities in the world for that. There is a 
change over all of these' years and it Vs about time. 

* There are two things that we think have helped; it serves two purposes. 
One is a scale of development and increased self confidence of disabled indivi- 

. ^ duals themselves and the other is the increased acceptance of the conwunity 

^ because, as they see them and^see what they can do, they are capable of going 
in restdiirants and theatres, and doing the same things anyone else is doing. I 
guess they^egin to allay some of the public^s fears, and stereotypes are 
reduced, aVso we have found that if we get people to visit our center and see 
what the participants can do and see them in programs we can sell our program. 
When the p^jblic sees them enjoy themselves and participate in an activity, they 
really want to help. That it how we get much of our help. We feel if we can 
get the community educated we ran sell them. 

I Over the years we have managed to get a very good contact with the news media 

We have good, ongoing publicity. We have a logo which is used on all the TV 

* stations vear around on some very popular protjrams and ball games and that ^ort of 
J thing. People see this logo and thus we are very well known which we should be 

= after 2y s in the comnunity. 

! The 0 ^^-r thing that I notice - that television has been doing a very fine 

J documentary, j»oivjng the severely disabled. When I first started they wouldn't 

even think of photog^^aphing anyone except a very nice looking Easter Seal type 
\ poster. A person who was a beautiful child might be shown as handicapped or 

^ have a disability, but they wouldti t take some mul ti -handicapped person. Just 

recently , however, one of our Vocal TV stations ^:9lected one of our most severely 
I disabled young men to show his whole life style. It showed him going to work 

' and it showed phases*pf his personal lite and then our own program, and it was 

very wel 1 donte. 

Another way that we are^dutatiog and advocating constantly, we started this 
29 years a^o, is that we have had an annual Thanksgiving dinner. I.t is held just 
before Thanksgiving and we have all these donors and all the city officials come 
out, including the Mayor and all the Board Supervisors and all the people who can 
1 help us with otir funding in different ways Now, in our , new facilities, people 

become an^ry if they are not invited. It is the place to be and they come to be 
seen. We are very happy about that because we do have a great deal of support 
from the city tiow but it has taken many years. 

r> Now I will discuss what I call the "bread game^ This is .nlitics. I think 

when I started the center in 1952 I avoided politics. Of course, I was so naive 
when I heard about even the foreign politics but I saw a great deal of it. 
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There 1s no city. I think, that can be more political than San Francisco. I 
started with a small grant and the city had given me the use of an old building 
and It was furnished with heat and gas and lights by the City Recreation and 
Park Department. I felt that eventually they would take the program into their 
department after I got it started. I found they had 00 intentions or» doing that 
and for twelve years I went through all the proper channels arnd didn't want to 
get Invol'ved in polltlcs. I approached "^the Recreation Department three different 
times and asked them for funding and every time I was turned, down st^ The last time 
I made a study that lasted four years and at the end of four years they said they 
couldn't do any more» than they were doing which meant the loan of the building 
and heat, gas and liahts. It took me twelve years to become angry. 

I was very fortunate^^^to meet a State Senator who told me that politics might 
change the department's mirid*. It was a very simple procedure of using the 
census context to Introduce the media to a series of articles showing the center 
as a struggling agency providing a needed service for severely disabled persons 
with private funds, all this time with prmte funds, and it was rightly. the 
responsibility of (the Recreation DepartmentV They, brought out the fact that at 
that time the Recreation Department had been badgered some 15 million dollars and 
were not giving the center any help. The effor^^ts of the media, of course, gained 
city-wide attention and especially focused on the city hall. Eventually the 
departitent^ called and said get these newspaper people off our backs and we will 
help you. I found though that they never wanted to include it in their program. 
They said there was just too much red tape and theT didn't w^nt that, but they 
would contract with us. I found, that was my fi'rst lesson, you can beat city 
h411 If you have political know-how. 

Now we have a very good public-private partnership relationship with the 
Recreatjonand Park Department that has lasted for 17 years. From that time on 
I have le«rn*»d that especially If an agency has any kind of. local funding from 
munlcioal Darks, or the city or the state or federal, it's absolutely necessary 
to become i-nlltlcally Involved. This has to be a continuing process because 
financial rt .ources change and the politics change. It is necessary for an 
. ' agency to keep a constant watch on protecting every area of resources at all 
' — ' levels of government. For example. «e found that ther^ was a tremendous need for 
us to get Involved In the governmrnf state-wide plan for development of the ^ 
disabled. About 15 years ago we participated in the setting up of P'^^O'^^J]". 
We had to go to all of tho$i^meetings . Many ot us got together in recreation and 
talked about the need for recreation for the developmental ly disabled. "We never 
1 would have received any money because they had funding problems, but we kept 

' verballzlng-the need and. as a result, today recreation day activity programs 

still have the top priority In the regional state plan for the developmental ly 
disabled population In the State of California. 

This was definitely achieved through education, advocacy, demonstration and 
: politics. We' do a great deaT of lobbying at the state level. Several years ago 

i California reached Its deiling on allocatior. of federa funds J^^f,^, 

' Six years they had to ai&nent Title 20 monies for services to be maintained with 

1 the cost of lIvlngHpcreafee. In 1977 Governor Brown decided not to go with these 

funds wh1?h lean? thSlr^Twere going to lose our Title 20 money so our s aff and 
about 60 participants sat In the Governor's office overnight f. r three nights. 
(Some of our people loved It. they just loved.|»1ng there though it was very 
difficult for them to sleep on sofas and tha*%t,of thing), /hey^were there 
as advocates and after the three nights the augflfentatlon was given by the ^tate 
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and' since that time they have asked us please not to bring those severely 
handicapped and disabled people to the Gdvernor's office. 

In 1979 our agency got together with all the other agencies associated with 
disabled persons to form a coalition. That was a very good thing to do because 
we were able to support one another and attend many legislative meetings. We 
took busloads of participants to hearings and it is pretty hard for a Senator to 
make a'decision against a disabled person who is sitting in the front row of a 
large group of advocates and parents and some of their constituents. We found 
that It is necfeSsary tojtnow the legislators. You have to meet with the legis- 
"lative aides. You have to know something about the legislation , jchecking on 
bills and laws and deadlines. You have to write letters. There are just so 
many things that you have to do. I learned from the "bread gamel that you don't x 
put all your eggs in one bas^cet. The Center has five contracts now and they 
proved to be very successful Vor direct funding. I'd like to describe them 
briefly. 

The first one is the one with the Recreation and Park Department. Our allo- 
cation with them now is close to $400,000 a year. That money is used as matching 
funds for federal funds. For every dollar we get from them we can match it with 
$3.00. \t\th tfat we have a contract with the Department of Soc>al Services for 
Title 20 money which covers SSI (Social Security Supplemental Income) for children 
and adults who are disabled. We have to attend their meetings. We have to go to 
City Hall. We have to contact the Mayor, finance team, board of supervisors and 
all of those things. We do the same thing with our Department of Social Services 



contract. We 



of us stay to 
money Is goin 
as though we 



(Still have to be there and be verbal.. We have to take some of our 
participants to be there as advocates. 

. <ii 

The third contract is with the State Department of Education, Office of Child 
Development and that is for preschool and day care and serves severely disabled 
on a year around basis. We are orife of six agencies in the State of California 
that ha^ thisFcontract with the omce of Child Development. This was done 9?f^": 
itely, through politics. We neverS would have received it any other way and all six 
ether. Last year we got together because each year we think that the 
to be cut cfff because there are so few of us. Each year it looks 
db uiuuyn «c nlll either be cut off or cut back, so last year we got together and 
shared expenses toward a child consultant who could be up there all the time and 
could lobby fbr us. She tells us when to appear, for what committees at the State 
Capitol, what fnaterials to have, and what to say. This is a valuable person to 
have. X)ur State Senator from San Francisco has also helped us a great deal, but 
I had to go up i just before I came here. It looks as though now we are going to 
have this as a permanent financing on a permanent financing basis because we also 
have the Speaker of the House supporting us. 

We also fiave a contract with the regional center. I don't know if^any of you 
have these in your state, but it is a fiscal agent to handle State Developmental 
Oisabilitles Tunds and they have a State Council and the state determines the rates 
This we have 1,o lobby constantly. We are lobbying now to bring our ratio up 
because we artiXnot there to quote costs. We have the state food program, too, 
that covers tN cost of food for children up to 18 years of age. It is a very 
complex progr^with many forms and paper work, but it saves us at least $b,uuu a 
year on food.. 
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There are ma^y politics also that are not as. much actually involved in the 
private fundi-ng. I want ta talk some about private funding because I think that 
is where many of us are going to have to go more and more, public-private partner- 
ship approach. 1 know that there„are many proposed changes in federal, state and 
local funding that probably will have an impact on recreation programs for disabled 
persons, but we are not afraid because we have learned now to go on by faith and 
not by sight. We believe that if God closes one door, is going to open another 
one. If Reagan closes some doors, I know we -are going to find some other doors. 
We still raise 27% of our budget through private bonds. We get most of it through 
foundations and corporations. Of course, this means we have to learn something 
about grantsmanship and constitution research and how to approach the private 
^sector. Someone said yesterday that we have to have a degree in granstmanship. I 
learned it the hard way, but I have never had a course in grantsmanship, but I have 
been fairly successful in finding' grants . I don't want anyone to think that we have 
to have definite degrees or oourses or something in this because the person who is 
involved with prograrrming is the best person to write a grant application anyway. 

In approaching a fouhdation, one of the things we have found is that there are 
millions and millions and millions of dollars to be given out by these foundations 
and corporations. The University of California just recently affirmed this stating 
that more than 2 mi Tliori' dol 1 ars an hour is given to non-profit organizations by 
foundations, corporations, and government agencies. I believe that - I believe that 
very much. One of the Executive Directors of a foundation, the biggest one in San 
Francisco said that that is absolutely true. They have a great deal of money; it is 
just a matter of approaching, encroaching and selling them on recreation. We did 
that years ago and some of the* have been supporting us for years. Somd of the 
foundations now require that two or more agencies have to work together. They are 
getting the idea, too, of very much cooperation among agencies for they want to 
make sure that there is no overlapping. They also changed their priorities. Until 
recently, one foundation, which used to give heavily to education and recreation, 
recently changed its priorities to minority groups, death and dying, alcoholism, 
gay rights, planned parenthood and Gray Panthers. 

Ar great deal of our funding comes from service clubs - fraternal men's and^ 
women's organizations who helped us from the beginning and who are still helping us, 
such as the Rotary, Kiwanis and all these clubs. A directory of all of these is 
available from your local Chamber of Commerce. Get on their list of speakers. That 
is how we started with that. We have many small groups who raise funds for us. 
They use our center as a place to raise funds, using our large multi-purpose room 
for any activities such as potluck suppers and carnivals and square dancing. We have 
a square dancing group that raises about $5,000 a year for us. We have crab feeds. 
The^parents also are very much in the fund raising. We are going to have a casino 
night very soon. We have an annual benefit horse show that is sponsored by the 
Sheriff's posse in San Francisco. They have raised up to $25,000 a year for us. 
We were very successful in having all of our buses donated because people love to 
see their name on a bus. Foundations and individuals who donate buses, have their 
names on the buses. We have one person who has givgn us three buses. He likes to 
see his name, 

. s 

It is also possible to become named in a person's will. One way is to contact 
the local attorneys, write them letters or visit them, and give them your brochures 
and tell them about your program. We found that there are many people who, when they 
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pass away, have no idea what to do with their money and so they leave it to some 
attorney to distribute or they leave it to a community foundation. That is why 
we have so much money in San Francisco. Trust departments of banks should be 
contacted. I have one person from this group on my boa);ji. Such persons are 
invaluable because they already have contacts and know how to go after trusts. 

In the last ten years we have become fnvolved with corporations. I read the 
other day where 16 billion companies in the United States donated 2 billion dollars 
to charity in 1980. f4ost corporations have a foundation. If they don't have a 
foundation, they have a committee that deals with contributions. They can be 
approached and If you know anyone in a corporation that is a very good way to go. 
Tve seen some very interesting things happen that I »think are trends in corporations. 
Moreand more, L feel, they are becoming aware of their role in helping the community 
and they are developing what they call CIT teams. Community Involvement Teams. 
These teams are made, up of employees who visit local agencies to see how they can 
help and they will select an agency and then they decide on a suitable fund raising 
project. Whatever they chance to raise, the company matches it. 

For example, Levi Strauss has these teams everywhere. They came to our center 
and they decided, they committed themselves to raise $30,000 to replace the floor 
in the multi-purpose room. What they did was to coordinate their interest with 
some other group, in this case they coordinated it with the Hyatt Regency in San 
Francisco, and they agreed to contribute all of their teen dancing funds and all 
the money that came but of wishing wells for a certain period of time. I think, it 
is in Kansas City where they had to stop theirs for awhile (teen dancing) but they 
have gone back t6 it now. They get the publicity for all these things, too. They 
had a kick-off for the whole thing where they had coins in the fountain. They 
called it ^'panning for gold". On the opening day they had TV cameras. So these • 
agencies that you work with can help you in getting publicity. They had all their 
managing directors from Levi Strauss and, or course, they like publicity, too. It ^ 
works in many ways. You get publicity for them and they help you. 

Another example is Standard Oil. The Standard Stations put up $32,000 recently. 
They have the same kind of thing. They have a team, involve the team in the community 
to spohsor city-wide renaissance to benefit our center. They did this in coopera- 
tion with a local TV station and the TV station did all the news, the broadcasting, y 
we had tremendous coverage. It took a whole year to organize this but this is going 
to be an annual fund raising event. We didn*t raise as much as we wanted to raise 
or' thought we could raise, but we are going to continue this. Standard Oil has 
agreed to do this. They used to have very few requests for funds. They now get 
hundreds a day so they are all becoming aware and they are assuming their responsi- 
bility. They know that they can Write off much of this and they believe they have a 
responsibility to the community and many others are helping. 

Ano*ther thing that we have been involved in and I am sure some of you have, too, 
is what I call "bargaining." I think we will have to learn to do our bargaining in 
a creative and unique way. We have been doing this for quite a number of years now. 
It is also tied into public relations. I would like to give you a few examples. 

We write a little brief proposal, maybe a half a page about adopting a program 
for a one time type of idea. We make it like $25-50,000 a year and some of them 
have money for including mainstreaming after school, recreation programs for dis- 
abled children, day care for autistic children, programs for senior citizens, pre- 
school programs for severely disabled children, day care for disabled children. 
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homebound recreation for terminally ill school children. We did quite welK We; 
have several corporations that like to give to a one time thing, such as field | 
trips. We have had a group that went td a wilderness camping, a trip to Yosemifce, 
Tahoe and canoeing and that sort of thing. Some corporations will-give up to 20-50 j 
thousand a year if you shpw them you are going to spend it for a number of trips.' 
Then there can be requests for camperships and parent-child swim programs. We even / 
promoted gasoline for our tanks. We have our own tanks now and we have one that i 
needed 10,000 gallons^ We had two donors give $5,000 each and fill it. Groups | 
like to give to furnishing activity rooms or providing wheel chairs or swings or i 
sandboxes or physical; fitness apparatus, projectors, all kinds of equipment. Most | 
of them do not like to give for staff salaries or office operation. 

" I would like to talk briefly about sharing and coordinating with other 'agencies. . 
i call it a real, partnership that I think is absolutely essential and, as I mentioned 
before, I think we are just about involved with eve^-y. agency in the conmumty. .1 
certainly think it helps avoid duplicatiort and shar,ing among ourselves. We have-^^ 
several natural forums where we can get together siich as Adult Disabilities Council, • 
that was established several years ago. We meet ahd share our experiences and infor- 
mation It is the best way to learn to be able td work tt)gether. When I first started, 
agencies serving disabted people didn't sp'eak to one another. Now agencies are support- 
ing one another and sharing. I'd like to mention a few ways that we share.' We share 
all our information and materials, nationally and internationally. We even sh^are all 
of our proposals and annual reports and all of these things. We share our facilities 
for meetings, for forums, workshops, fund raising activities. The center also pro- 
vides transportation for eleven other agencies. There are agencies that have work- 
shops , day care, independent living centers and others for whom it would be difficult, - 
very difficult, for them to try to buy buses for all of those things. It is mucn 
cheaper for them to purchase transportation and the cheapest transpor^tation they can 
get would be to work it into our regular center. Ue drive for all these other agen- ^ 
cies. 1 . " 

All the schools for disabled use our swimming pool to bathe in. They are not 
paying for it. We let them do- it because there is no other place for them We are 
also doing a lot of reverse mainstreaming which is continuous and espec ally with 
disabled children and their parents, non-disabled parents and their children and 
disabled children. We are teaching parents to teach their children to swim and 
we have some as young as 3 months old. The center is also used as a drop off center 
for children whose parents are not at home when they get out 6f school. They used 
to drop them off at Juvenile Hall and now they can come to the center and we take 
them home, wait until the parent gets home. We have 150 therapeutic^^Wimmers ^"^^ ^ 
the general comnunity who are referred by physicians for weekly w;':"'.^ ^^^J^™?' 
These are persons" who have had strokes and arthritis and burns. It i&. ama ring what 
/his warm water is doin(^.for them. We have a community gym program that was devel- 
-oped for abled and disabled children in the gymnasium. We have many young children 
. from the community attending and tijey love the facilities because they ^e new. 

i We are also looking into satellite programming with other counties who do not 

want to start programming in their own department. -We are showing them hqw we could 
help -them, through our own staff, in starting programs in their f jL^rSt 
, very eicited aboSfe it and they can make a contract from us the way the department 
does Some of the agencies share with us. The YMCA - we use their facil ties all 
the time, especially for resident camping. Community College D1stricts\ I am sure 
soTCof^oSfJre using the adul t educators . We have six. We >ise^the Je;f sh Community 
\ Center and we have many different teams. Re have one for coninunityjM 1th services. 
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' There are three agencies in San Francisco that.%re designed especially to 
help non-profit corporations and I hope you have these kind of agencies in your ^ 
community. One is called Community Seryices Prpject which was set up by a 
fourtdation. They get people from all these corporations to teach courses such 
as management by objectives, public relations, budgeting, fund raising, grants- 
manship bargaining. All of this is free from a| non-profit corporation. It 
includes staff relationships, recruiting and training of volunteers... There is 
another agency called Management Center that does the same thing. The Junior 
League is involved. » ^ r * 

; I will discussjsome of the trends we ha vie seen and what we are planning to 
do about these trends. I got involved w^it^h what is typically called elderly. 
By the year 2010 there will be 40 million elderly people in the. United States. 
The majority' will hot Jbe institutionalized, only 5% are in nursing homes at any * 
one time. This means that 95% would remain in a. home within, their own community. 
The Administration on the Aging has outlined *the need for ^ul ti-pu^^se centers 
that provide a comprehensive pragram through a coordinated system of social services 
and efficient transportation, an outreach of information referrals, homemaker 
sfervices and we are doing this for the elderly in our outreach program anyway.- We 
are planning, in our twenty year plan, to construct a new facility, ^nd 6ne wuld 

a plan for a 'multi-purpose room for the elderly, particularly the frai 1 . 

We feel that we would like to develop some of^our staff. We already have 
sever^al of our staff who are in foreign countries. Some are traveling around the 
world. We have many college and university students who spend time at the center. 
We are ^going to construct conference training center dormitories and to have 150 
people at one time. That's really looking into the future. I don't say that, will 
happen, but we ^ re working on it already. It would be an educational training 
center. We also want to develop and publish a Wide variety of handbooks for imple- 
menting recreation programs. I . . 

In conclusion I would just like to say that I think serving those that are 
disabled in the neighborhood, particularly those that have been institutionalized 
for long periods of tim'e involves many different areas that may or may not be useful. 
I think it is very exciting and it certainly can be done. I think we have to con- 
tinue to educate and to advocate and to become politically involved and to develop 
community awareness and also have to find financial suppo/'t if we are to package and 
market our programs. I think each community has to identify the needs of its special 
population and examine the resources. I do believe these exist in every community. 
The key is commitment to the recognition of their needs and the determination to 
provide services to meet those needs. 



I We began small. I think that is importan<^to focus on quality programs, not on 

numbers, and I think it is only through qual ity programs that a disabled-individual 

! will be able to reach his potential and take his place in society, the mainstream of 

1 society. I just wanted to say that I really think these are very challenging times 

I and we have to step out in faith. I think that when God calls us into this field, 

I He^will give us the resources and the wherewithal to continue to expand. I believe 

« every community has resources. 

I want to wish all of you the ve-ry best of luck and God bless you. 
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COORDINATION OF RESOURCES AfjD FUNDING 

Response to Janet Pomeroy 

by > 

: ^ Harold H. Wilke " 
Director, the Healing Community 



I am going to give five responses. to what Janet Pomeroy has said. The 
first is that in-each case that she has mentioned, a caring community has been 
predicated at the base. Her conceV-n abolit the Lord is a figure which I 
obviously would respond to very positively , "but that concern was expressed in 
terms of a caring group involved and I want to mention at thi s point , pleas^ 
turn to a little document that you have in front you calledv Open Doors . 
It looks something like this and on the last page of that you' will see a 
statement, "A caring community is involved." . I feel strongly that the center 
of^San Francisco is an illustration of the fact that the caring community is 
at the base of it. ■{ . ' 

My second concern is that you need program pegs, program ffegs on which to 
work. Again, Jan.et„ you mentioned in several cases where you picked up / . 
specific points and whether it was using some of your people to do sit-ins* in 
the Governor's Mansion or wherever, you developed this program around particular 
areas on the calendar and in the prognam of the community. The program pegs, it 
seems to me, are of real importance. I da,point out to you that the National 
Handicapped Awareness Week is being celebfated this year on October 12-18 and 
The Healing Community has added three days to the front of that and three days 
at the end. Two weekends are al$o inv.olvedHn order that we can have something 
called "Access Sabbath Sunday." I ask you to use this as a program peg_ in your 
communities and your programming as a peg for hanging programs. There is a. 
mention of this in a pur^lfe document that you have. It looks like this and it 
is available in New York from the Office of Mental Health Developmental 
Disabilities and it is free. If you do not have their address , write. to my . . 
office and we can provide some for them - 44 Holland Avenue .VA-l bany , New York. 

A third comment is that in all of your work you should use, as Dr. Pomeroy 
put it, the involvement of persons. Not just that very pretty' five-year-old 
blonde with calipers on one leg, but instead, persons with very real repugnance 
to some of us, disabilities as well.^I ask you now to turn to page 11 in a 
little document you have called The Caring Congregation . There is a set of 
statements by Bob and Martha Persky which it seems to me are critical ly^por- 
tant. It seems to riie that four or five of these were utilized by Janet in her 
program. One of those is to adopt a zero rejection policy is you work with 
persons with mental retardation. This is a critical factor in this report. 

. • • ., r. ' 

! My fourth comment is that in what is being done - the long time that Janet 
wa.sJ-n_Jthat beat, run-down old building with the bad floor and everything else. 
Architecture is, of course, of importance, but you notice that all the way 
through she was speaking about the matter of attitude. We need to see aga*n 
and again that the development of the attitude of the individual , the attitude 
of the person who is disabled and the attitude of peV-sons who work with them 
is .of •c»'itical importance. You have a document in. your hand called. The Ramp 
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Is Not Enough , and the printer should have put an exclamation on that because 
that is the way I wrote it originally. "The Ramp is Not Enough" and we need to 
be concerned as well with our attitudes. We need to be concerned even more 
with attitudes. We need to be concerned with the communication involvements. 
This is all a part of it. J \^ 

My final response is found in part of that same document. The back of 
it i^ something called, "The Ten Commandments for Ou»c Relationships with Persons 
With Disabilities." I might add here, parenthetically, that Moses wrote all 
of these commandments. To be quite honest, I wrote them on a mountain near a 
mountain top in May and I add also thiat Mrs. Moses rewrote Commandment No. 4. 
My wife said, "Harold, that is pretty stodgy and you had better change that 
one,," so ^he did. 

Th^ fif-st commandment had to do with the liberation which is involved 
for us when persons with disabilities are indeed liberated as we saw in Janet's 
film last night. The liberation, the freedom, the new sense of being a person 
really came through in that film and, of course, came through in what Janet 
said today. That commandment which' says that "I am God, Your Creator. I have 
brought you out of bondage. Liberation is sign of the life I give you." What 
you are doing in liberating per9^)ns in opening them up to the wholeness that is 
really theirs and the fullness and quality of life that is theirs by right, is 
doing something which is at the very basis of the universe. God has ordained it 
to be. That liberation you see is not just for this individual, however, it is 
for you as wel 1 . » 

Yesterday I said that I had talked with my father. Last night I talked 
with my mother who has been dead for ten years or more and my word to my 
mother went something like^this. "Mom, I am grateful to you for that time that 
I Knew about only by hearsay from a long time later, that time when I was on 
the floor in the house struggling as a very small child, to get into my shirt. w 
Mom, I ^understand that you were standing there watching me and that your 
friend and neighbor was Standing there beside me watching me and that the 
neighbor woman said to you, *Why don't you help that child.* At which point. 
Mom, you were standing there with your arms at your sides held rigidly there 
with your jaw clamped tight because every instinct. in you wanted to reach 
out and put that shirt on over my head for me, you said quietly and firmly, 
•I am helping him' . " 

The freedom, the liberation which is involved for me, of course, -was a 
liberation for my famiO/y as well and the freedom and liberation not so 'much 
for, tactile-, for actually working with our hands with individuals, but the ^ 
new ^ense of freedom that comes out of the^ fact that we no longer have to be 
bound\ by' attitudes toward them; That they are part of the parcel .of this 
whole community, a new freedom comes to us as well. 
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SMALL GROUPS SUMMARY 
By 

. ' William P/ McCahilT 

Volunteer, Boy Scouts of America 

" You have all had a real information overload in the Ust two days and it 
isn't over yet. Many df-tt>e-^omewhat routine or almost innocuous pieces of 
paper that yoa have been given have real hidden gems among them, and this 
includes some of the material upstairs on the second floor of the taller of • 
the two hotel buildings here, opposite the headquarters. .Don't feel like you 
have had too much in too short a time because we hope you have a long lifetime 
in which to digest much of this material. If. you haven't visUed the little 
exhibit room, there are still some^ very wonderful gems. One of the things I 
found most helpful to me was something that was given me by, a volunteer Girl 
Scout. It told about programs in Santa Clara. I wish she had brought a 
hundred copies along so you could all .share it. 

Sally Price led the discussion on physical impairment with 25 people on 
hand. The group ag^ee^^that the goal was to be as independent as possible. 
We are a very ^independent- group and that came through- almost all of the reports 
Much could be accomplished ij) daily living skill programs for those with aq- 
quired disabilities. Then there was some discussion of the contrast between 
rural and urban areas relative to equipment, sucf?a5 wheelchairs, and the com- 
ment was made that the equipment was much cheaper down under than the air 
travel and also that in some places like China, Japan, and Taiwan, air travel 
was much more difficult as compared to some other western countries which were 
more used to people in wheel chai is moving about? A support system was recom- 
mended for those stroke victims or other major disability victims who find 
that the loss of their previous companions was as s4vfere a blow as was the 
disability itself^ Many people tended to be left behind by their former 
peers. 

As in almost every oth^r session, an emphasis was placed on the attitude 
barrier relative to the severely disabled. For some ^ years I used to go 
around the country for the President's Conimittee saying that we have broken 
the^ altitude barrier, but we are still working on the attitude barrier. 
Finally, in Sally Price's session, it was pointed out that some doctors 
don't level with their patients. They don't really tell them what their 
problem is. Some families are really a bigger problem than the disability 
that the person happens to acquire. n 

Next Came a group discussion on mental impairment led by Carol Eblen and 
the gist of those discussions was summarized in three parts of basic specific 
information n^eds : 

1. There was a need for direct service methods in mainstreaming. 

2. Community organization methods it? uia instreaming were essential. 

3. Information on presently available and tfie>^rking mainstreamin<) ^ 
systems should be shared in a greater extent, such as those being, 
used by the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Girls Clubs and 
some other youth serving groups. This is not to say that others 
are not doing it. These are the only ones that were mentioned. 
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? Then came the delightful session I was in with Colletta Whitcomb on ^ 

sensory disabilities. Each of the three people with eye problems gave the 
' • ' background of their eye disabilities and the annoying and sometimes amusing 
incidents that came along with the onset of the disability including Linda s 
• situation where she was a cradle-blind person and the process of growing up, 
1 'as well as the friendly little gray dog she had with her when she was here, 

i Each of the 'presenters was actively involved as volunteers in Y groups in * 

1 Hawaii. Colletta Whitcomb said at the onset that she never made speeches, \ 

' she only read them, and she read us -6 very fine twelve page speech she had 

■ written out and then she ta.lked in a very delightful manner. She admits she 

was "legally blind" a'nd told us that that was one of the five categories of 
blindness. She discussed her growing up and generally coping. In fact all . 
three of them shared their coping situations despite some of th^ problems 
which agencies sometimes put in their way. She gives her husband most of ^ 
the credit for her normalcy and acceptance of her by other people and hef 
acceptance of other people. Linda and her seeing-eye dog classify her 
blindness as an "inconvenience"- saving that the peak of her adjustment and 
the adjustment of other birth-blind chi Idren was getting to the blind person 
early and helping them very early in life. She said that everyone was dif- 
ferent and this came through in all of the sessions. We are .individuals - 
God doesn't make replicates. We are all separate and distinct and individual 
and agencies should and could be more flexible in dealing with their clients. 
Sometimes the agency's rules and regulations were such that it made it dif- 
ficult to handle the personality of different kinds of people. 

She also said something .-^hieh I learned very early on in my career on 
i the President's Committee wo.kinq for fourteen years as a seeing-eye Marine 

for General Boss, that blind people can only be helped, when that help is 
asked for. That certainly is something we° can all remember if we don t know 
it now It is best to let a blind person ask you fonhelp rather than to grab 
their arm and help them and in the process push them into a door or a chair 
they can't see. Fred Zatinski , who was "diabetically blind", mainly later 
on in life, also has to depend upon dialysis three times a week Agreed 
again, each person should be treated as an individual and not slotted as he 
1 said, a procedure which he found personally disagreeable and which he fought 

against when he tried to get some services as a newly blind adult. In his 
! rebellion he mentioned that he and many other people who lose sight in 

adulthood were involved in anger and self-pity. 

Thre has been a great deal of literature on this subject which points 
this out .and this is quite normal in many sighted people who lose their 
sight in life. Unless people who have this happen to them are well prepared 
in advance, especially those who are diabetic and have been warned that this, 
is coming, it is a much more traumatic experience judging from hisjwn com- 
' ] ments. John said that this diabetic situation is getting worse ajd^wo^se 

' ' " and the thing to do is to catch them early and prepare them for the onset 
1 of darkness. That way they will have a firm mental attitude in coping with 

H what they have left. 

During this session I mentioned a seminar on Scouting for the Physically 
Handicapped in Washington on, November 2-4. Although "'^^ { ' 
we want any of you who are (nterested in coming to know thd it is in the 
Mayflower Hotel and is puti^^ by the Boy Scout Committee. I M be glad to 
waive your $50.00 registrafion fees, if you can get to Washington. 
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A question was brought up about what was' being done for the deaf-blind 
.and although this is a program that actually had to do with sensory dis- 
abilities, most of it was devoted to the blind. There was very little said 
about the deaf exceipt I did mention that we had run the first national seminar 
on Scouting for the Hearing Impaired in Gallaudet in 1979s and plan another one 
next year. I mentioned that Gallaudet College was working wfth the deaf-blind, 
and several other people knew other places where deaf-b]ind people were being 
helped. Bob Smith, who was, after Helen Keller, the first college graduate to 
be deaf-blind, was at one President's Committee meeting. When he got the 
President's trophy from Vice-President Hubert Humphrey, he read Humphrey's 
remarks by putting his fingers on Humphnay's lips and then said out loud, in 
his rather mangled speech, exactly what Humphrey had said. It was a very ; 
moving experience. I also mentioned that we had given Helen Keller a dis- 
tinguised service award, the first and only one that we ever gave that was in 
Braille. It was the first and only time we we»'e on television. We have talked 
today to those among us who probably have the worst possible disabilities and 
the worst possible sensory disability. They may be hale and hearty in every 
way, but being deprived of two of your senses is certainly a major problem. 
There is a general consensus that the State School gets the patients when it 
is too late and this may be one of the problems that the State School has; 
that blindness is something that requires preperation when medical evidence 
indicates the onset. I mentioned this certainly with regard to Fred and it 
was mentioned that they were working on this early warniiag system and working 
toward a goal preparation.. 

There were also three Sihdi i group sessiuiis dfr Wednesday, one being really 
quite small on elderly disabled persons under Dorothy Devereaux and I was 
facilitator. Both of us gave a Ji.ttle background on how we got into this 
work with the handicapped. Dorothy said she waS more concerned with quality 
than qudvtity and she didn't mind at all that there were many people down 
the hall that weren't as interested in the elderly as we were. She told of 
her Way riinistry Care Home and how the people ciiere had the blessing of the 
spiritual ^Miphdsis,! upon their lives at least twice a week where Dorothy 
gives the elderly an opportunity to both heal and be healed, at least 
spiritually, ir not physically. They are able to participate in a glow of 
the feeling of accc.npl ishment in jointly sendirtg. their group power of / 
holding hands and praying for others, both there\ir^ throughout tKe wof'ld. 
I pointed, out that we did something like this in our Catholic Charismatic 
groups back in the mainland and also the great pleasure and privilege I 
.have had of taking Communion to sick and shut-ins as an Extraordinary 
Minister of the Holy Eucharist of the Catholic Church for the last several 
year. For twenty of the people, it was the only visit for that week. It 
is really a wonderful thing when we can bring leligion and spread some 
quality t(^the lives of people broken bnd^bent. 

To summarize a 1 ively session, the Chair wrote six ooints'on the board 
and then asked the questions, very pregnant questions I might say. ^ The 
points were : 

1. Why were there so few in our group? You can answer that yourselves . 



What will happen when tKe initi tutional funds .are cut, which 
certainly is the handiwriting on the wall? In fact it is more 
than handwriting, it is coming. 
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3. There is a great need to s-trengthen the concept of the extended 
■ famjly in America. We talked a great deal about the extended 
family as we have talked in some of the other sessions. , This is 
difficult when children start *school at the age of two.. It makes 
it very difficult to. keep an extended family in place in many 
instances. - , 

4! We must constantly stress the cost benefit thing when talking 
with legislators and pfijbple who make decisions about budgets, 
" namely that it is much sifer to keep the aged at home than to 
put them in institutions. It is a great deal cheaper and a 
pathetically smalj^gain. in some c^ses, for the outoing money. 

5. There is a great need for an overview of all community care 
facilities today. 

6. Where are all the volanteers coming from? Is the supply exhausted 
in what we understand is a period where the present administration 
is expecting volunteers in the private sector to pick up more and 
more of the load? So is the supply of volunteers already over- 
burdened? 

' The question Dorothy Devereaux asked was, "What are you going to do about 
all this when you get back home?" Now Mrs. Devereaux said that the grant ^ ^ 
should have been called "The role of youth and service to the elderly disabled. 
Several suggestions were inadt as to how the youth, handicapped or otherwise, 
could.be involved in serving the disabled elderly. A new Boy Scout ment 
badge on handicapped awareness is one thing that was mentioned where youth 
could be involved with older persuns .vitli disabilities. Mrs. Devereaux dis- 
played two publications or brochures with p, rmary answers for people living 
here in Hawaii, but with the aid that is provided by other states or by other 
commu.nties by the same or siimilar agencies. U.ie /-ati A to Resources 

publisned by the Executive Oriicfc on Aging of the Uovernor s Office and the 
other is A Key to R esources Serving the Handicapped on Oahu published by the 
siaff ot thi^^inilsion on thi Handicapped in July, the third f-evision, so 
they^are keeping it current. I suggest that sufficient copies be brought 
here^and made available to you today. It is well worth your taking one, 
particularly if you are from the Islands. I understand they are working on 
a similar project for some of the other islands. 

^ Next came the Youth Agency Services under Dr. N.esbitt, which played for 
a standing- room only group, aided by Andrea McLean, recorder. Andrea has 
several pages recorded which were digested by Dr. Nesbitt to the following 
six headlines : 

1 There is a need for direct therapeutic service personnel to work 
directly with youth service agencies wishing to provide services 
for disabled persons. Their conGUl tation and assistance on projects 
is very much necessary. 

Z There is a need to more fully utilize existi«Hg 'resource -material < , 
such as Boy Scouts, the YMCA Project Aquatics Mainstreatning,4-H 
material. Special Recreation material which Dr. Nesbitt has here, 
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and others. ^^51 nee there is a great under-utllizatlon of all of 
the existing material , we still reinvent the wheel In too many 

* instances. This takes time and money and Is counter-productive.- 
So the point was made that we should know more about what is 
available. We should use 1t and not try to do things that have 
already •been done better. | 

3. The key to program development 1s as simple as making a commitment 
to provide service. Sounds like an echo of the San Francisco 

* rem^ks by Janet Pomeroy- In other words, don't wait for the money, 
iOst get the program started and th6 money will come 1n most cases • 
Ttl^eminds me of the old story that "all things come to them who 
wait" and that 1s true provided ''he worketh like hell while he 
wa1teth".y) 

4. There«4T^a need for more direct involvement of disabled consumers 
in planning and 1n evaluation. 

5. There is a need for Increased dissemination of Information on programs 
and models. We have almost been disseminated to death and John 

* Nesbitt brought some material today that you can have if you didn't 
get here last night. 

6. There are unusfed sources of available volunteers such as senior 7/ 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, youth (high school and college) such as 
the Boy Scout alumni and the college fraternity of Alpha Phi Omega 
which is on many campuses across the land. 

The third and last group yesterday was Therapeutic Recreation for Adults 
presented by Robert Masqda with Robert Dye of the YMCA as facilitator. They 
came up^with four major points for your consideration: 

1. Less than one percent of the Y^s handicapped and disabled are 
engaged in a meaningful recreation program. 

2. Despite the census system of locating handicapped and disabled, 

we still have no clear idea of either their needs or their demands. 

3. Biefore mainstreaming can begin to happen, training and involvemient 
of staff and professionals and the general public is essential. 
Mair^i^treaming also begins with the family. 

4. Limited local available transportation is the major expense in 
implementing mainstreaming as is the avr^ilability of facilities 
at the precise time thajt ^hey are desired for the handicapped 
applicants- 4 

5. Two major necessities for an effective program are commitment by 
agencies with energy and funds to proceed and collaboration in 
joining forees with other agencies already providing services and 
facilities. Going it alone will no longer be tolerated in our day 
due to funding and shrinking budgets. 
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Those of you who were not able to profit by the very tOluminating program 
with Or. John Nesbitt and his wife. Dr. Delores Nesbitt. last night can share 
that by picking up and taking home with you some of the material that Dr. 
Nesbitt has here. Their presentation bit the following points: 

Disabled population needing recreational opportunities is pos- 
sibly the largest aggregate disabled population in the United 
States. You think about that for a minute. I think what they 
were saying is that everybody who Is disabled needs recreation. 

2. Relative to community or special recreation, for the disabled based 

oii a three year $40 million United States Office of Education project, 
there are available some twenty-five hundred pages of public demand 
material already available with no cost or any copyrights. Xsxi 
can get copies of anything you want at the Special Recreational 
Educational Resource Information Center. That is ERIC. That is 
what ERIC Is If you haven't met the young fellow. That young 
fellow is alive and well in quite a few libraries. In fact there 
are 700 around our great United States. This Includes also Twenty- 
Mile Programs from as many cities. It includes 50 sources of infor- 
mation and material. It Includes monographs on recreation. There 
is infomation on federal fundiiKurural recreation for the disabled 
and a whole host of other thinoS. ]f you haven't met ERIC, get to 
know him and you will find hinf very/ helpful . * 

3. International Special Recreation for the Disabled is really moving 
along. It has taken a long time. I worked with Dr. Nesbitt back 
in the 50' s and 60' s so I know how long this has taken. For one 
thing, the International Seminar on Special Recreation was conducted 
in Manila this July, a terrific program which Dr. Nesbitt shared with 
some of us here today. y 

Bark In Winnipeg where some of us were working not too many monVhs 
ago. last year in July, the Rehabilitation International World Cdm- 
mi^-^ion of Leisure and Recreation was formed and a gentleman from 
Japan was made chairman of getting the Pacific Basin a head start on 
leadership in the field of recreation and the whole international 
community of rehabilitation. 

4 There Is an extensive recognition in the United Nations in all of ^ 
their documents. Some of them are quite old in terms of the United 
Nations. Many of them are relatively new and you have several of 
them in the materials that Grace has made available to you in your 
kits The5e go on. They shouldn't be left in packages. They 
should be used as we have used them here in referring to them from 
time to time when we are speaking. 
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THE INTERt^ATIONAL SCENE 
A ROUND-UP 



By 

John C. Sevier 
Volunteer, Boy Scouts of America 



The Hawaii MAY Congress presentations by the presenters can be divided 
Into three parts: the Mainland, Hawaii and the International Sectors. It is 
this latter portion that is the concern of this report to the plenary session. 
Key professional personnel of the vendors of services to the enabled and 
disabled populations served as the presenters of their programs and were from 
Canada; Hawaii; Japan, including Osaka, Hiroshima and Tokyo; Taiwan, or the 
Republic W China; Malaysia; and Australia. 

Included among the presenters were: 



; They came from five nations and seven cities. 

In his opening charge to the Congress, Reverend Wilkie referred to the 
comroonalities shared by the enabled and the disabled populations rather than 
to their differences. This same references can bfr made to the programs 
presented by the different vendor agencies in the different ^reas represented 
in this Conrrpss. ' . 

Irrespective of the national origin, the agencies all provide life 
survival learning situations for the disabled population they serve. Money 
management, shopping, consumerism attitudes, transportation usage, time 
awareness for the mentally, physically and sensorially disabled populations. 
For the ertabled population, sign language classes are provided to extend^the 
comnuni cation with the hearing impaired populations. Pre-vocational training 
is also a part of the total programming available to the disabled populations. 
In Taiwan the blind are prepared for employment as masseurs or masseuses, a 
familiaV employment opportunity in the republic of China. ^ 

Life support programs are also made available such as physical training 
and development for the mentally retarded and autistic, a ver;jfe4iecessary 
activity. Recreational programs are also offered to enriclr^the lives of the 
disabled. 

Although professionally directed, the use of volunteers is kn attribute 
of the vendors' services, requiring continual recruitment and training. With 
growing frequency, all of the agencies are turning to high schools, community 
colleges and universities for their volunteers. 



Andrea McLean 
Tsuneyoshi Tsuneto 
Taiji Hajime 
Yoshio Ono 
Chung Chi an 
Chang Weng Chiu 
Diane Morgan 



YMCA 
YMCA 
YMCA 
YMCA 
YMCA 
YMCA 
YMCA 



Edmonton, Canada 
Tokyo, Japan 
Hiroshima, Japan 
Osaka , Japan 
Taipei , Taiwan 
Kuala Lumpur. Malaysia 
Sydney, Australia 
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The finilncing of ail these services for the enabled and disabled 
populations likewise has a commonality. Services for the di-sabled expenses 
are shared, i\n part, by the disabled, avoidi-ng the implication that the 
service Is a fcharlty. Part is absorbed by the agency and part is obtained 
from the public and private sectors through direct solicitation. For the 
most part, all of the vendors Indicated growing problems in procuring funds.* 

A noteworthy comment on commonality is that lYDP has provided an 
Impetus, the irowth of services-, where most of the programs began in the 
decade of th^'70's. Some agencies' services to the disabled antedated those 
beginning in the '70 's. 

It 1s/almost a universality that only a small portion of their potential 
market is4erved by the vendors, all expressing the need to increase their 
qonmuni cat ions with the disabled to increase the numbers j served. 

It must be noted that not all subpopulations were' being served. To 
quote one of the presenters, "When it comes to serving t^|e mentally Retarded 
persons, we ourselves are retarded. We havejiiuch to learn about serving 
this population." 

Aloha I 



li 
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POSITION STATEMENT 



Grace D. Reynolds, Project MAY Director 

^irst I want to thank each and every one of you for responding the way you 
did to the position statement. Our advisory committee and some of our resource 
groups have met and digested two or three page documents over the last year and 
have come down to a simple statement that we hope you here and the Pacific 
Nations and those on the Eastern Seaboard, as well as across mainland USA, will 
use. But, as Wayne said, if you will take it back, we hope that'this will be a 
way to open the door and that you will go to your executives or if you are the 
executive, you will implement it with your staff. We would like to see that we 
have some way to go on into the future and we have many ideas of how we would 
like to do this. But if you can take yourjstatement and say a part\of the 
Project I4AY Congress in Honolulu, the group felt that this was something that 
we should do. ^ 

I am sure you will have different ways of working with it. You are in a 
different country, you are in a different situation. If we can all go forward 
helping to spearhead active development, programs, opeh doors for board members, 
help train staff, then the three years that we have been working on MAY as well 
as the other six years that we spent doing some other icinds of projects, will 
be well spent because we have a future and the future is really in your hands. 



John C. Sevier, Volunteer, Boy Scouts of America 

I have another response. I think it is somewhat akin to the agency from 
the international area that spoke yelSTerday. I hope that both MAY (Mainstream- 
ing Activities for Youth) and lYDP (The International Year of Disabled Persons) 
somehow or other find the means to go beyond the end of this year. The last 
two years of its life have sown some good seed. Much of it has fallen on 
battle ground and it is beginning to grow.- The early MAY activities in New 
York, at Philmont's Scout Ranch, led to additional meetings in Denver by other 
than MAY personnel, where I had the privilege of taking part in addition to the 
activities of the MAY personnel. These expansions on the original seeds are 
going to be won, but need to be nurtured and their growth has to be encouraged. 
I ask that consideration be made that MAY will go forward continuing its 
activities beybnd Year III, next year, and I certainly hope the spirit, if not 
the fact, of lYDP will continue on. It has g^ven a strong impetus to the 
agencies serving the handicapped population. Let's hope it continues to grow. 

Paul Kuromoto, Nuuana Branch YMCA, Hawaii 

Adopting a position statement is a very important thing, and I wo|<ld hope 
that we all take this back to our own agencies and not- let it gather dust on 
the shelf. But for those of you that have Boards of Directors, share it with 
your boards and make it become a position statement for your board and for 
your agency. For those who do not have boards , certainly bring it into your 
staff planning, goals and, objectives and implementation. Position statements 
can really direct us and \ hope that we will use it. I am happy that we 
adopted it here this morning. 
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THE CHALLENGE " * 

by 

Gerald L. Coffee ^ 
Captain, U.^ S. Navy ' 

Introduction ^ 

Captain Coffee was shot down near the Vietnam coast while flying a routine 
reconaissance naval mission and was taken prisoner. Hf .was held in Panamoya 
prison for seven years and nine days. 

His captors were hostile, his treatment was humiliating and his cell was 
small with a concrete slab for a bed. He was subjected to frequent interroga- 
tion and torture. 

Summa ry — / 

Mr. Coffee's speech dealt with the changes in attitude jwhich he experienced 
during his captivity and the lessons which he learned - lessoos which are 
valuable for all individuals facing stressful situations. 

His prayers chanljed radically from, "God, if you would just gi(ve me those 
last five minutes to fly over again, I would; surely fly somewhere else" to 
"Please, God, get me back to my loved on^s, my family, my country. I don't know 
how long I can take this." Finally a turning point was reached wi\h the deter- 
mination to make the best of the situation an(f become stronger because of it. 
The prayers then became, "O.K., God, if this is the way it is going^to be for 
however long, then please. Lord, he-lp me to make this time count for sortfething 
good and positive. In my personal dark ages, help- me to turn it around to be 
my personal renaissance. God, help me'.to go home a better and stronger man in 
every way that I can. Help me to learn how to be a better American, a better 
citizen, a better naval officer, a better husband, friend and father - a better 
Christian. Help me to-go home better and stronger in every way that I can - 
not with this vbid in my life." 

Based on that philosophy he began a series of rigorous physical and mental 
exercises. He attributes his ability to survive to four kinds of faith; faith 
in himself as an individual, faith in his fellowirten, faith in his country, and 
faith in God. These faiths as guiding principles serve him in the changing 
world since his release as they did during his years as a, prisoner of war*. ^ 

He stressed the point that acceptance and practice of these foiir faiths: 

, Faith in himself as an individual v 

Faith in his fellowmen < > 

Faith in his Country 
Faith in God 

which sustained him during critical -years , are necessary for all individual^ to 
withstand daily problems and emerge successfully. 

Captain Coffee has tapes available of his experiences and he may be 
contacted personally at: 

U. S. Navy 
Commander in Chief 
U. S. Pacific Fleet 

Code 32 ) 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii 96860 
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. FOCUS ON THE FUTURE 

) :. Rot^ert Ri Dye 

j Director, Program OeveJotJinent JDHlslon, YMCA of the USA 

You certainly could not 'expect me to start today without telling all 
of you how good'lt Is to be home. There- is a very special place that Is 
Hawaii, truly a blessed spot and I guess one has to be away - It doesn't 
seem possible It Is 14 years - to realize this. As one travels around the 
world, all pTace$^, and I do a great deal of traveling, I think It becomes 
more and more real that there is a special charm and uniqueness that Hawaii 
has that exists nowhere else., You should know that, you who live here, and 
I who was bom here as my mother was, so we are really a part of these 
Islands. Why Is this? 

Blli Suzuk1*revealed a little bit of my own personal Hawaliana when 
he told you about my grandfather's contribution, but let me tell you about 
another bit of contribution that my father made* In the early 20 's they , 
built a tower at the foot of Fourth Street and they didn't know what to- 
name that tower, so they had a contest and I read the old clippings In the 
Star Bulletin about how some thought It should be Ameha Tower, etc.; but 
my father said, "No, there c^n only be one name that people can see as 
they leave and as they come. One name that really means all of Hawaii, 
and that is A.loha." That Is what' they named the tower and I real ly think 
that is what makes Hawaii what it is all about. " \ 

I often hear today, as I tell people i used to live and Work in Hawaii, 
"Oh, Isn't it too had they are rulningbthe islands with all the buildings." 
1 think to myself, "You don't really uniifei^tand what the Islands really 
mean." Of course the Islands took, differently than they used to, as all 
cities look differ^ent today, but they will never lose the aloha that Is 
here in all -of you people. 

( ■ ' 

It Is gocd to be wlthlild friends, I see them everywhere. The YMCA 
friends, Dorothy Oevereaux,~ friends from many, many days gone by. It Is 
just so great, it Is also good fo be traveling with the kind of company 
I am In here. Eleven of us were in New York two weeks ago having the 
same kind of meeting with not only people up in the eastemU.S. A. , but 
just as we have had people here from other Pacific Rim and Asian countries;, 
there we had people from Sweden, London, Canada, Mexico, and It was so good. 
Reverend Wllke, Col . *McCah1 1 1 , John Sevier, John Nesbitt, Janet Pomeroy, 
Bill Suzuki, Grace Reynolds and June and Mary and Marsha, and all of us 
really now have the advantage point of seeing twu meetings Tike this come 
together and share and learn because all of us, and especially me, are 
learners In this whole area ^hat we have been talking about the last few 
days. I am not going to say a great deal today. You have heard much. 
Certainly you saw testament to the faith and courage and patience and 
trust J:hat Captain Coffee stirred all of us with a few moments ago. That 
said enough* I think, for all of us. We will rememoer that a long time. 
But I am not going to mSke a lot of very profound statements on what the 
future will bring, but just repeat, I think, what all of us have said to 
each other In New York and here In Honolulu In the past few days about 
some of the things that we have to keep working on. 
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First of all, I want to start by expressing ray personal appr^ation/to 
thif group of people, this assembled group, for three days of what I thinkJ 
'has been very stimulating conversation, sharifig of ideas, expressions of com- 
mitment, and conviction and very special moments of inspiration, There have 
been moments of inspiration starting with my friend, ^rold Wilke and ending 
with people like Gerald Coffee whom I had not met befo^^e. I am sure that all 
of you here in Hawaii have felt that our meeting has had a special luster by 
having present with us the added dimension of Taiwan and Japaa and Kuala Lumpur 
and Australia and Canada. The sharing they did of their programs and their 
feelings illustrates that we need to create more opportunities for coming * 
together like this for learning and sharing. 

What then are some of the recurring themes at this meeting and the last 
meeting which put a focusbn plans and strategies for the future? Over and 
over and over again there Has been the recurring theme, that although we have 
made some strides, that we must continue to look for ways to get the attention 
of people who need to understand issues and problems of the disabled and the 
opportunities we *fave to help solve many of the problems that exist if only 
we would open up these opportunities, become aware of them and then do some- 
thing about them. We need to educate people on a very systematic basis, not 
a hit or miss kind of thing, but focus on special groups of people: the heads 
of organi rations who have facilities and resources to share, prospective 
employers who should open up the employment field, the people in government , 
who make the laws and regulations, community volunteers who have the where^ 
withal to help in so many ways if only tl|ay could understand what need exists. 
We must create specific targets for educaSTing people and then very system- 
ically go about that job, We must involve people who can influence what 
happens in our cities, VJhat we must work for, the outcomes we would seek, 
is an organizart'ional renaissance of sorts which would further open up our 
systems fully and completely to all people in natural and graceful ways. 
This agenda of education and involvement will require advocates and we must 
expand our group of peSple willing to make this a personal agenda. 

Speaking personally, I know that I too often have expected one member of 
our staff, Grace Reynolds, to carry the ball for the rest of us. People come 
to me and talk to m'e about this and I say, "Oh, go and talk to Grace". I 
know rfow that it has become my job too and the job of all of our staff members 
to equally share this responsibility" and this opportunity for opening up the 
organization that we represent and others that we ^an influence. I say 
"systematic" because it must be more than a hit or miss -♦propositi on. 

I think we need to do some writing about the issues in our organizational 
and conmunity concerns. So many times we have ideas in fur heads and they stay 
there. We need to get them on paper and share them and write in our journals 
and newspapers things that are happening and why we feel that it is important 
and our personal concerns about what should happen. Only if we share this 
openly and sincerely will others feel it. We need to advertise our intent, 
create top position papers and write articles. We need to bring this up to 
the surfa^ ^d not Keep it submerged. 

The first need for the future, I would say - as all of you have said - 
is educating those who need to know. 
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I* think, secondly, we must come to understand that the resources that we 
need to get the job done are close at hand. They are everywhere. They are 
present in every community. Just as you in this meeting have discovered re- 
sources and interests that you never knew existed, this is true everywhere, 1n 
every community* We tend to work in isolation from each other and we need to 
understand where the resources are and use* them. I remember in our New York 
meeting of the MAY Ct)ngress, one person said, "Unless I can get a grant of 
some kind, I can't get started in this work". He was immediately challenged 
by someone else who was doing a lot of creative work who said, "You have the 
wrong priprity. It doesnU start with monev, It starts with conviction. If 
you really want to do something badly enough and can creatively conceive the 
kinds of things that you would like to do and interpret this, then the re- 
sources and the money and the interestt^ill flow from that. It doesn^t start 
by sitting back and saying- *I can't do anything because I don't have a grant'. 
If you *do that, nothing will ever happen/* ! 

This has been proven again and again and again. There is great power in 
the power of an idea at the time that it comes and we need great ideas in 
this filBld that all of us are concerned about, but we must make it happen. 
Resources do not flow ii^automatically. 

Third, and this brings me to one of the most Important learnings of the 
future if we are to advance and make an important impact that is really felt 
and not just token. We have mentioned the word a couple of times here, but I 
wonder if we really know the impact of what working collaboratively can mean 
and by saying working collaboratively I don't mean coming together once a 
month and doing a little "show and tell" and then going back to our offices. 
I mean working collaboratively in a sustained way, You have been reminded 
that Project MAY* is a collaboration of twelve national organizations who 
have come together, designed an agenda, designed some goals, put an executive 
to work and meets on a regular sustained basis to be sure that agenda is 
being carried out. The three little program manuals you have in your material 
were done as a collaborative Project MAY project. All the resources, the ideas 
came from twelve. organizations sharing. I can remember some of our meetings 
where we read to the blind member of our policy committee chapters of this 
and she said, "Yes, that's right", or "No, that should be changed a little". 
She was the expert, she was the person that we were really writing for. 

The input that went into this could not have been successfully done if 
just one person sat "down from a limited vantage point and wrote out three 
manuals. But, working collaboratively, good things happened and they give 
all of us resources all of us can use instead of all thirteen of us having 
'to sit down and write individual malnuals. When we work together, the fruits 
are all of ours. The collaborative process was never made so real to me as 
during the early 1970's.when some of us started work on the cause of juvenile 
justice. You saw a film yesterday on status symbols. This was our concern; 
that hundreds of thousands of young people were being put in prison and 
literally ruined for life because we don't know what to do with them. Not 
being able to tolerate a young person who runs away from home or cuts school 
or something, he is put in jail thinking that would be the answer and, of 
course, that was the problem. We saw a piece of juvenile justice legislation 
Birch Bayh had introduced that would humanize the juvenile justice system, 
that would look at community organizations like the clubs and the Boy Scouts 
and the Y as places where these kids could be helped and worked with, not the 
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jails. We thought that it was such a beautiful piece of legislation that we C 
would advocate for it. I remember writing testimony, going to Congress, sitting 
down and testifying before Congress as the VMCA and the Girls Clubs person went 
and testified. And on it went, all of us from our own little vantage point, 
testifying. - , 

You know what happened in 1973. The bill didn't get out of the committee. 
So we sat back and said, "What in the world went on?" We suddenly became a 
little more sophisticated in the political process where everyone is trying 
for a piece of that pie. So we said, "What would happen if we brought twelve 
organizations together and lobbied together on this thing. We formed a col- 
laboration of four organizations and suddenly all the board members, thousands 
of them in those 12 organizations, became potential advocates calling on Senators 
and Representatives in their cities, writing and telephoning. We hired a person 
part-time to help coordinate this effort and suddenly a constituency that didn't 
exist suddenly existed. In 1974 Birch Bayh introduced this legislation again. 
This was the time the President was saying, "Too many social programs - cut 
back, cut back." We know what that means today and we asked the Senator what 
chance the legislation had this time and he said, "100 to 1 . No chance of 
getting this passed." We went to work and that time when we testified, instead 
of us coming in with, our own little organizational banners flying, four of uS 
sat down and we said, "We represent twelve national organizations, 30 million 
yflung people, and we'd like to talk about a cause deep to our heart." 

Suddenly the committees stood up and took notice. When the bill came up 
for passage, the 100-1 shot was passed 88 - 1 in the Senate, and 325-30 in the 
House; overwhelming passage. The exciting thing that happened next was that 
this group of organizations said, "Now if we can lobby for legislation; when 
the money starts flowing out of the legislation, instead of all running for 
our own little grant, protectively, let us bring together the same group. and 
add another five or six organizations to it and come up with one program and 
try to get that one. Never before in history has this happened. Several 
organizations writing a project, willing to be a board of directors and hiring 
a staff. Only 12 grants were given that year and the first grant came to us. 
The collaboration for a million and a half dollars was repeated two years ^ 
later. Why am I saying this? We could riot have done it working on our own, 
but together all kMnds of things have happened." This collaboration which 
became formaiized as Collaboration for Youth, last year got an 11 million 
dollar grant for youth employment programs, and of course, sponsored Project 
MAY. I say this to you because in communities we have always been used to 
working on our own in isol'ated ways, protective ways, seeing the others as 
competition. Now we realize that we can come togetheij in groups like this ^ 
and that all kinds of things can happen. So collaboration, I think, as the 
style of work for the future is with, us anb those organizations that feel 
they can make it by going their own way will realize that it is simply not 
, realistic. 

Let me make a fourth point. In my own organization the program division 
that I represent has determined that for the next two or three years one of 
our most important activities will be the activity that we call "discovery . 
We find every day that there are hundreds of things that go on in cities 
around the world that we simpl^ do not know about. Why should we keep 
discovering the new ways of doing things that someone has already discovered? 
What we are trying to-do is systematically look at places like our cities 
and in our main meeting in New York of the things that they are doing in >. 
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London, the things they are doing in Hiroshima. There are so many discoveries 
that all of ^s need to uncover and to make visible, and to make acceptable for 
those of u$ to work with. We should make an awfully large point at determining 
how to dig these out and use them. There are processes that are helpful to do 
this kind of thing. Our mutual discovery process in the future should be directed 
to looking for all the innovative ideas; all the separate parts that exist to 
seam the connections, the wholeness, the 'integration that exists and can come 
from the many various parts. For those of us who represent large organizations 
(like- our organization, the YMCA, that has programs, resources, facilities, 
buildings, staff, volunteers) the question, I think, for the future is, how 
can we really put the disabled on our organizational agenda in a real way, not 
just a token way? We should recognize that, in so many cases, we are the ones 
Who provide for the handicaps b/ our willingness to open up to, people all the 
opportunities that they should have. We provide the handicaps. In most cases 
it is not their problem'but our problem, so we must come to realize that all 
people have a right to participate in what life has to offer, that those with 
disabilities wis*h to p^articipate for the same reasons that any person would 
wish to .participate in programs. Yet', in pur ignorance and indifference (as 
one of our speakers in New York told us) retarded children are penned up like 
little animals., the deaf and the blind continue to be relegated minimal tasks, 
the elderly are shunned and isolated and all of this is our great loss. The 
loss' of tremendous potential in our society is staggering. 

As I have participated in the two MAY Congresses in New York and Honolulu, 
I remembered some words and phrases in conversation that keep sticking in my 
mind that give us some clues on the futi/fe and the agendas of the future that 
we must create. One of these :cnversati\)ns dealt with how we must more than 
evrer involve in our planning structures and in our mastjer structures groups 
who are themselves disabled. 

Terry Thompson runs an organization called PHAB. You may have heard of 
that, i had not until New York. PHAB stands for Physically Handicapped Able 
Bodied. He is a very innovative, able young man who shared mightily with us 
in New York. He reported a conversation he had held with a disabled person 
and Terry dSred the question, "Do you think your future is being decided for 
you?" He recei/ed the answer, "No, my lack of a future is being decided for 
me." A very pointed sentence. Other words I remember, "A society that shuts 
out people is truly impoverished. We want opportunity, not pity." 

Resources are everywhere. Our biggest problem is not the disabled, but 
the able bodied. What programs do we offer - anythingVand everything, literally 
anything goes. I was exposed to a family in New York who had a son who has 
been in a wheelchair for 19 years, a cerebral palsy patient, whose father and 
mother believe that that child should be a part of the family mainstream; that 
anything they do, he should do, who couldn't go to school because he couldn't 
communicate. Tufts University created a little board for him, a computer of 
sorts that he can, by moving his head, have sentences light up on that board. 
People could see that inside that body is a tremendous intellect and intel- 
ligence, and because someone took the time to create that means of communi- 
cating, he was able to go to public school where he is now. His mother and 
father, being physical fitness enthusiasts, hike with Rick in the mountains. 
The achievement that just blows my mind is the parents deciding they would 
like to enter thfe Boston marathon and how Tuft University created, a wheel- 
chair for Rick contoured to his body with special wheels that could move 
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along the Boston streets. His father, running and pushing Rick ahead in the 
wheelchair, first had to get in shape by running 15 miles a day or so until he. 
. could. They had to qualify for Boston by running a 19 mile marathon. They ran 
it in time enough to qualify. Also there were little T.V. things they did on 
the family life that I saw. You sea this Boston Marathon, these thousands of 
runners, and here's Rick in his whifelchair and his father just running full 
stride up those hills and completing that Boston Marathon in three hours and 
ten minutes. Some of the runners who finished, these young able-bodied runners 
saying, "Gosh, I was just going down the stretch when this madman comes by and 
passes me in a wheelchair." We think such things are not possible. 

What programs do we offer these people? Anything, everything. We were 
talking about mountain climbing and marathons too. You saw Rick's face when 
they crossed that line. You know that boy was participating in that race just 
as much as his father was participating. I said his mother, "Judy, we talk 
about mainstreaming here collectively. I guess mainstreaming starts in the 
family, doesn't it?" She said, "Yes, it starts in the family." 

It is a tremendous inspiration to all of us to tie around people who feel 
like this. Their consensus is - commitment comes first, not money. I be- 
lieve that too. Harold Wilke's contribution. Architecture is important, but 
attitude is of critical importance. The ramp is not enough. Then finally, one 
speaker repeated the words of Richard Bach of Jonathan Seagull fame. As we 
talk about**ll the things that need doing and how hard it is at times like this 
with money drying up seemingly and so much to do, he quoted Richard Bach in his 
words, "If you can think it and dream, it, yqu can do it." Aloha! 



CLOSING REMARKS 
by 

tirace D. Reynolds 
Director of Special Populations, Program Development Division 

YMCA of the USA 



As we are about to draw to a close, I'd like to have you just look "bver 
your agenda. These are the people, all of you; the people who have performed 
in leadership roles, you who have participated, who have made the MAY 
Congress whatever it has meant to you. 

We have attempted to sow the seeds so that mainstreaming, integration, 
normalcy will grow and flourish wherever you may live. It is commitment. 
It is a belief. It is faith. It is each one of you making the attempt to 
be creative in whatever way you can be and work with the agency you are with 
so that people with disabilities may become more a part of our society. 

We have shared together. We have learned together. We have talked 
about a position statement. We have complete agreement that these are the 
things that we need to say to our boar,ds, our committees, to the people 
next door, to our own families, perhaps. 

But as to the future, the future doesn't start withimoney and as Bob 
Dye said and Janet Pomeroy has said, it starts with commitment and a belief 
io what you are doing. Each one of us can make a difference. I believe 
that the future is in your hands and I am smiling because I know you are 
90ing to do a good job. j 

Aloha. 
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DEVELOPING AND COORDINATING COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
DON'T PUT ALL YOUR EGGS IN ONE BASKET 



Janet Pomeroy, Founder and President 
Recreation Center for the Handicapped, Inc. 
San Francisco, California 

The new era of "do more with less" is upon us. Public attitudes 
toward government spending, increase accountability, management by 
objectives, computer science, and other factors, are pointing toward 
ways in which we have to move, if we are to survive. Those of us in 
California have had a fe^^/ years of experience in survival after 
Proposition 13; but I believe that these are ^ery exciting and 
challenging times. Today, recreation professionals must wear many 
hats. Recreation is a diversified field fulfiiling needs in all 
aspects of human life. Recently, someone said that the technical 
skills we need in this day and age include education, advocacy, 
psychology, sociology, political science, lourrialism/public x^elations, 
grantsmanship , finance and fundraising^ secretarial, law, computer 
Bcience. business, and I have added one other the ability to walk 
on watex'^ 



During our almost thirty years of providing community-based recreation 
programs for the disabled population, we have found ourselves involved 
somehow in most or all of these technical areas and we have had to 
learn them through experiences, I "think it's because we have always 
been responsive to the nebds of the severely disabled in the CQmmunity 
as they arose, and found ourselves evolving into many areas never 
anticipated in order to fully meet their needs. For examp;|.e^ as needs 
were identified, services were expanded fulfill the neecJ. A chain 
reaction tended to occur. As new services were added, the need for 
additional support services was apparent. Following are several , 
examples: / 

I 

* Referrals of severely disabled persons created the need for skalled 
social workers to develop intake procedures, c^se studies, IPP's 
(Indiv^idual Program Plans) , and referrals to other agencies. 

* The heed to serve breakfast, lunch and dinner meant that we had 
to* have a chef and kitchen staff to prepare nutritious meals. 



♦ Enrollment of the severely disabldd greatly increased the need for 
more buses for transportation, and schedules eventually had to be' 
put on a computer. 

♦ When we saw the need to serve hpmebound persons with terminal 
illnesses and the fr^ilr unserved elderly, we organized an 

.^Outreach program which created the need to learn new ways of 
training staff involved with death and dying, how to serve 
persons in their homes, and the use of community facilities for 
programming. . ^ 

♦ Serving deinstitutionalized mentally retarded and multi-disable* 

' persons established the need for medical and technical consultants 
in vocational rehabilitation, psychiatrists, social workers, and 
physicians. In addition/ there was a need to work closelyj^ith 
new groups such as board and care operators ^nd foster parents. 

♦ The establishment of the first day care program for multi-disabled 
children and crib-bound children, cr^^ated the need for more con- 
sultants, especially in pediatrics, and others who could help with 
orientation and training of staff, as well as help to assure linkag 
with other community services. ^ 

♦ The continued growth cx pre- school, day care, outreach and 
increased enrollment of the deinstitutionalized retarded, clearly 
showed the need for adapted facilities in the least restrictive 
environment. This meant the need to design and construct new 
accessible facilities costing millions of dollars. 

♦ The new facility ,^ ^ith Its therapeutic svvunm:^^^*^ pool and large 
g^nnnaaium with weiah t lifting room, Greatc J tleu n^c d tor sp jcially 
trai.. !rj staff in aqaattcs and physical fitness, such as CPR, First 
Aid, adapted equipments and the chain xeavjtion continues. 

Our agency realized ^hat^meeting the needs of multi-disabled infants 
to deinstitutionalized mentally ill/mentally retarded adults and 
the elderly meant going that extra mile and required the development 
of additional technical skills mentioned previously, as well as the 
necessity to work closely with many other agencies in the community 
who could provide counseling, training, and other support services 
essential to the growth and development of community-based services 
for severely disabled persons. 

Over the years, we have found that there axe many resources available 
to both fJublic and private agencies for establishing recreation 
programs for the disabled and the pansion and/oi support of ongoing 
programs, and we believe that they exist in every community. However, 
locating and coordinating these resources is a continuing process - 
but it is also very challenging, inspirational and enjoyable! 



Z^^;l!l0^1d like to mention four t^||chniques we can use In developing 
ceamunlty awareness and explain briefly how we have used them. 
They are educate, advocate, demonstrate and pollticate. 

Education ; 

a. Educating local and state officials 

Communities around the nation are bepoming more and more aware 
of the disabled and their needs and, or course, the International 
Year of the Disabled has helped tremendously. However, I think 
that we still have to continue to educate at the local, state 
and national levels, because education is a slow process. It 
has taken many years to try to educate our community and we are 
still in the process of doing that. 

We attend community meetings, such as those held by the Board 
of Education and the Recreation and* Park Department, to educate 
commissioners and others at the local level, and we are constantly 
involved with state legislators to inform and educate them of the 
needs and rig^^ts of disabled persons. When I first started the ^ 
Center, one Recreation and Park Commissioner in particular used 
to say "disabled people should be in state institutions, not in 
the community." He was on the commission for eight years, oppposing 
our programs. He couldn't see how recreation would have any 
meaning for disabled persons. 

This attitude presents another very real problem, which is the fact 
that many people still don't understand the word recreation. We 
must still interpret "recreation" as we see it, in prjomoting the 
growth and development of all persons, including the disabled. 
We have a situation now in Califoria where the State Developmental 
Disabilities has put recreation at the bottom of the list in 
terms of priorities for funding. I have talked with legislators 
recently who don't have the slightest concept as to what recreation 
is or does for people, especially for disabled persons. They 



think of it as a token activity particular!. 



y to keep such 



individuals as the mentally retarded from jujit walking the streets, 
b. Educating professionals ^ 

We still must interpret recreation for the disabled as a need 
and a right , especially by stressing equal participation by 
everyone. Too many programs emphasize the different ^bet*ween 
disabled and non-disabled by offering free admissio^to ^ 
theatres or concerts, conducting a "Handicapped Day" or other 
token activities. In an article from the Institute on 
Attitudinal, Legal and Leisure Barfriers, the author states: 
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"?nSIi?dCal!T''""''''' participation by disabled * 

individuals in community events, including recreation, social 

' S „:?''""'h'"'''^''"^' "^"-'^^ on many leve s t 

llaT.T'^T to provide special recreation programs th;ougJ 

d:p:rtL t III ol th\''%"^^^°'^ recreation 
m!Sr ; \uT^ ® activities in the community A,U3t be 

^ dis^lfd ? fr^^'^-^i^-llV' a- well as archltecturaLy / 
coJ,"?^ individuals ~ not as a special gesture, but as a - 

This action is also a recognition of disabled people as viable 

dJ^r^"'' ^'^T^'^'^^ '^^'^^^y Partici^at on by 

disabled people in all levels of community activity (local 

boards, planning committees, and advisory groups) is i . 

necessity for achievement of the goals of Zl^ I t ^^^^^^^^ . 

total rehabilitation. Rehabilitation prof es ion:n':„T''" 
agencies must work rlocor- i- ^ F'^o^essionals and community 

.nd.i„dep.„dernviira rSu'?^ U)""' """---"-ve rehabilitation ' 

Some professionals believe that a11 riio^Ki • 
special'ized recreation services aid refer thoi"^'r'^^^'= "^^"^ 
that provide such serviced whi?= "fer them only to agencies 
such specialized alli^^an^; many disabled people, do need 

range If re„eI?ionlroppS«un?tLs'a:ii-lf b?i't""jH^ "^^^ 

w??nh«a^Ti"'l^lrfl?ors'to7;,f°i;°"=,'''" P--^ and works ' 
needed , to particiMtl f ^TIv ^tl.^ develop the skills 

Emphasizing the special needs of disabled individuals for specialized 
programs, special and expensive equipment, sheltered environments, 
and highly trained therapists, .tends to discourage the generalists 
in conunUnity recreation and makes them feel unqualified to work with 
disabled people. The generalists* exjfertise and the fact that there 
are so many of them already in the community makes it essential for 
them to be involved. Moreover, as more severely disabled persons are 
deinstitutionalized into community living, community recreators must 
be ready to serve these persons unless more private agencies are 
organized to do thlLs. y 

Fortunately, several outstanding pre-servic'e and in-service programs 
have been funded byj the Office of Special Education, U.S. Department 
of Education, to develop ways of preparing general community 
recreators to serve special populations. Some examples are as follows: 

* The Department of Community Affairs, New Jersey, offers an 

in-service training project "to implement a ccfoperative in-service 
eduction system to promote the development^: implementation, 
delivery and advocacy of recreation and leisure service for 
handicapped persons within the community of ew Jersey." 
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* Project MAY (Maihstreaming Activities for Youth) designed 
to work. with national and regional structures of major 
youth serving organizations and agencies, and to share 
the principles and concepts of providing opportunities 
for disabled youth to p'articipate in programs 

'i and services provided by youth serving groups. 

* STAR - Staff Training for Adapted Recreation, in Miami, 
Florida, designed, implemented, evaluated and disseminated 
an .in-service training model. The target audience is 
general municipal park and recreation personnel in ord^ # 
tp increase the number of disabled children and ypuths who 
are able to participate in less restrictive leisuire time 
activities. 

c. Public Relations; Educating the News Media 

By order of the Federa^l Communications system, T.V. and radio 
must allow so much tjjnte^for public service spots. This is 
usuaW-y called assertainment of community needs. Each year we 
meet with representatives from the media to discuss the current 
and future needs of the disabled. Assertainment meetings are j , 
held frequently by T.V. and radio, and several "meetings of this --^ 
kind have been held at our Center. 

As a result of getting to know these people, one T.V. station mado 
m 3-minute spot showing our Center with our lo^o, which is uSed on 
all stations; and sometimes on prime time proems. The news 
media can be very effective in educating the conllRiin^Cy toward 
acceptance of disabled persons if they are properly educated and 
guided. Today the news media is willing to televise human 
interest stories of the most severely disabled individual. Now, 
there are many television documentar ies,pon disease, disabilities, 
injuries and rehabilitation, and other areas that has had a 
^ . tremendous impact ^n public attitude. 



t. 



Several years ago, local T.V. station selected one of our most 
severely disabled young adults to show him^ going to work, and in 
several phases of his personal life, including recreation. It 
was very well done and helped to show the general public the 
ability side of a severely disabled individual. 

Advocacy ; l.-— n 

WE must alfeo serve as advocates at local, state and national levels^ 
for recreation for the disabled.- As professionals, we have a 
responsibility to keep the community informed -- city officials, 
news releases, annual reports, special events. As wc know, histori- 
callv parents, and the disabled themselves, have been the best advocates 
of most services for the disabled, including recreation. Parent groups 
have been instrumental -in initiating recreation programs forThe 
disabled, and are still essential. Consumers have heretofore directed 
major efforts to jobs, accessibility of facilities, housing and other 
issues critical to survival. Howevq^, recreation is gaming more 
attention. 
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The Canter has found that parents and consumers are the best 
advocates at local and state levels, and certainly we have seen 
the effectiveness of consurners at all levels. For the pact five 
years, parents and consumers have been "working with the Center 
as advocates to keep the City of San Francisco from building a - 
sev;er nearby the' Center. Both groups have "been very effective and 
we are winning the baittle. • 

Another group successful advoca€es are members of our Board of 
Directors. It is especially important to hav^ Board members who have 

so;:^3 clout in the community and are recognized for ^their strong 
leadership ability. One of our best advocates is a board member 
Mho is very mucjti respected in the cornmunity, and is especially well 
known at City Hall. This year, he was- appointed by the Mayor as 
Chairperson of I.Y.D.P. for the City aiQ-d County of San Francisco. 

De-mon ts^tr a tion : / • 

The experience of the Recreation Center has shov/n -^that continued 
er.posure of participants to community resources serves two purposes. 
One/ 13 the skill development and increased self confidence on the 
part of disabled individuals. The other is the increased acceptance ^ 
of community members. As the cornmunity sees the ability JBide of | 
disabilities, fears and stereotypes are reduced. We have also foulfid 
that if we can get people to visit the Center, v;e can sell the program 
Once an individual sees disabled persons enjoying and participating 
in activities at the Center/ they v>rant to help. 

We have many methods of getftin^ the general public to visit the Center 
primarily thr^gh special events. For example, we have an annual 
Thanksgiving dinner which we have held for 29 years. The primary 
purpose is to thank our donors, volunteer city officials and all 
who have helped us. The dinner is so popular that everyone wants 
to come, including the city officials; i.e. , Mayor, Supervisors, 
Commissioners. State legislators also attend. 

\le also have many events throughout the year such as a carnival, 
Winetasting, holiday parties, square dances, casino night, and 
other events, vihere many persons from the general comifiunity are 
invited. * ^ 

The Bread Ga me and^ Its Politics \ 

" ^ ^ ^ ^ f 

I started the Center in 1952 under a small grant in aid trom 
a foundation. The grant lasted 2h y^arls and after that I had , 
to raise the funds through conununity support. I avoided 
involvemeat in politics for twelve years, until I realised 
that I v;ould have to become involved in order to survive . The 
San Francisco Recreation and Park Deartment had given us the 
U3e of an old swimming pool building. The top floor had been 
a restaurant over the swimming pool, but the restaurant had 
been closed' for a long time, and wasn*t being used. The 
Department gave us the use of the building for $1.00 per year, 
with^heat, gas and lights. From the inception of the Center, 
I felt that the Department should help us financially or include 
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the twelve years 

tne project in^-ei. re.ular^^ 

of' struggling for suppor . their ^a||istance. ^^^^ 

three f«^^"\^'^ed us dQwn. On the l^^t request^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
the Cotnmission turned us ^ ^^^.'^"'^^n continue to loan 

a study that ^^^^^°oUld do no more than to contin 
study, they said they coui ughts. 

us the building with heat, g ^ ^ mo the politics 

' ,.xv r ,et a state senator -^//f^^^te ^^^J^ute of 

Fortunately, ^ "^^^^Vr minds. It was a s^^^P^^.^ news med4a_ 
of how to change ^^^i^.^^Vgcontacts to have news . 

using some o^^^^.tc^es showing, the Center as . -f^^^gl^^ 
ah a series °^ ^^^^^^J^geded service for ^^^^tnon-ibilitY of 
agency, providing a neede . ^tly the ^^^P^"-- J ^^.e had a 

with private ^^"5 'park Q^tment, who at that time 

focused on City "f^^; people off our t'o'-^s ana 

• T ii^j^f 4-he nev/bpapei. p^^ir' .,-»^4^*;,f^ to include 
said, -tt tnc / tment never wanted to . froip us on 

help you. The ue purchase f^rviu 

reqular program, but dia ag ^ CxtvJialL.if t^^r^hiP 

a cohtractual agreement lou^|il--^^ pax tf^ership 

P°'^r-^^lorKef v^n- -U fo'r the past 17 years. 

that has worKeo ver^ _ _^ absolutely 

P.om our experience, -.f.f^.lr Involved at local, . 

for the disabled; especially ^tive to dealing with 

^ BiSeit^^u?:;u^pr ^ , 

a.ea affecting t ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ,_,.p.ent 

For example, ^^.^^J^^r the disabled, 
of state-wide plans toi 

^ c4-^tp Plans: 

the local "^''i°?„ded (now Known as the d J need 

r,^;/? we attended many '"':nVv''lorthe prSOlously instiU--; 
disabled.) we especially foi^ne ^ , activity 

State of California ^ Tni ^^^^^^^^^^^^ politics. 
' ot education, advocacy, 



Lobbying : 

— ' /p- ■ . ; ? ,. 

* Eight years ago, California reached its ceiling on 
allocation- of federal funds** " For the last six yearo, the 
state had to augment the Title XX monies to allow cervinesrv:^ 

< to be maintained and with a cost of living increase. In \ | 
1977, the governor decided* not to, aagmerWi these funds.. Our 
agency, together with other agencies, got together and . 
demonstrated in Sacramento. Our staff, vfith about 60 

♦ participants, sat in the Governor ' s office for. two nights„. 
The augmentation was given by the State, and since thait 
time, we have been asked to pleas e not bring any of those" 
severely disabled people tSo the Goverro>ri-s_of f ic^again. 

* In 1979, we helped to form a coalition of all agencies 
serving the disabled called the V^Jest Bay Coalition, to ^ 
reinstate development'^lly disabled funding at . the .state- * 
and regional levels. Our staff attended many legislni:-tve • 
meetings in Sacramento and took bus loads of par ticiDants . 
ItWW'hard for a senator to make a decision again.vt disabled , 
persons when they are sitting on the front row of a large 

•> audience of advocates. .Recently, these funds were reinstalec 
and we were not cut back in our cop tracts, as expected. 



we have fpund that if you're receiving any governmental funds 
for programs, there are many things you must do. On a year- 
round l^asis, we must: | » " 



Know 



the legislators - understand the legislative process. 



Meet With legislative aides to keep them informed about 
program needs; ask tqr their help in researching some p.iece 
of legislation or^ for tips on how to approach legislatoi. d ; 
and h^ve them check on bills, laws, resolutionB, deadlines, 
etc., in Sacramento. .This means setting up many meetings, 
luncheons, telephone oalls, etc. , 

Write letters to legislators, send telegrams; visit their 
offices in Sacrament* - Lobbying is contihuoua. We nu£.;t 
also attend many meetings in the coiamunity concernxng cur 
/ contracts. 



Contracts 



I learned from the Bread Game and its politics that you don't put 
all your eggs in one basket. The Center presently has six 
contracts for funding that have proven to be very successful for 
ongoing financial support. They are as follows: 



The San Francisco Recreation & Park Commission allocation is 
now used as matcljing funds for federal funds in Title XX 
mcJnies. For every dollar we get from them, we get $3,000 
from federal funds. Our allocation is now $350,000. 

After submitting a budget: 

* We attend a meeting when the budget request is presented 
to justify the need, for a certain amounts 

* We then follow the request to City Hall where we meet with 
the Mayor's Aide in charge of Recreatipn and Park budgeting 
to ask him not to cut the allocation. 

* We contact the Mayor to ask that the full amount remain in 
the budget i 

* We appear befpre the Finance Committee of the Board of 
Supervisors^to justify our need and ask them to approve 
the total aliopation. 

* We meet before the full Board of Supervisors to justify, 
defend, or otherwise make sure that the full amount of the^^'^ 
allocatioit for the Recreation Center in the Recreation' apfd 
Park budget remains intact. 

Department of Social Services is our largest contract for 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) Title XX monies. Recreation 
and. Park is used as matching funds. This year the contract is 
$750,000. We must go through the same procedures as with 
the Recreation and Patk contract; i.e., the Commissions, the 
Mayor, Supervisors, and others at City Hall. 

Currently we have a contract with State Department of 
Education, Office of Child Development, , for pre-school and 
day care for severely disabled on a year-round basis. We are 
one of six agencies in the whole state providing these services. 
This contract was definitely obtained through politics. 

We have many meetings with other agencies in the state who 
haveyClie same kind of contract, because each year it looks as 
though we will be cut back and/or have contracts terminated. 
Recently, the six agencies receiving these funds got together 
tolfinance a state child consultant to lobby for us. The 
conWltant advises us when to appear, before what committee at 

the stalie capitol, what materials to have, and wh^t to say. 
Our state senator from San Francisco has helped us conside^^^ly , 
and now we have the Speaker of the House supporting these 
programs. It looks as though we will have permanent financing 
on this particular contract. ' 
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4. Regional Center - We now have a contract with a regional center 
in which the State Developmental Disabilities Council determines 
the rates. We must lobby continuously for these funds. At 

" ' present, we are lobbying for higher rates to cover the costs 
of developmentally disabled clients. The state has just been 
sued by an Area Board for their low rates for providers. 

5* Commission on the Aging - This contract serves the elderly in 
17 residential homes. The contract has been in effect for only 
two years. It covers 90 frail elderly who are in great need 
of socialization programs 

f 

6, iThe State Food Program is another contract that covers the coist 
of food for children up to 18 years of age. It is a very 
complex program, with lots* of paperv/ork, for $5,000 per year. 

While there are many politics involved in this type of funding, 
the public-private partnership approach has been very successful. 
At present, there are many proposed changes in federal and state 
funding that will, no doubt, have an impact on recreation programs 
for the disabled. | : 

Municipal recreations authors Hov;ard and Cromplion, in their 
book "iFinancing, Managing and Marketing Recreation and Park 
Resources " have stated very well the need for piiblic-private 
parfeQ^rships as follows: i 

"Public recreation and park personni^ must move to » 
active leadership roles in the community, for assistance 
from the private sector will only come if we are aggres- 
sive. Personnel have to bfe doers who make things happen, 
not excusers, who find excuses for not trying or making 
the effort — raising additional resources is not 
always a probi^m; gon^times it is a symptom. The 
problem may be the inadecji^^^ of public irecreation 

V and parkiS and the l^ck oi : a committed support constituency. 



If the agency is Fvislble, vigorous and successful, it is 
likely to enjoy public supporfe which will help it secure t 
Kits fair share of the substa^ntial private assistance 
available. Building more contacts is tlie key. By in- 
volving more people, more resources seem to emarge and 
.-fresh iieW avenues not previously considered become 
available.", 

Private Funding ; 

There are some politics invol^yerd'^^in raising private funds, but not 
nearly as much as ij\ workin^^/ith the government bureaucracy. - 
It does help to have some (Contact? and/or track records with 
foundations and corporations. We have to raise 27% of our 
budget through private resources. This means v;e must have 
expertise in grantsmanship which includes knowing how to do 
research, how to approach the private sector, how to write 
proposals/ obtaining support letters from community agencies,^ 
report writing and follow thrdugh with quarterly^ annual and 
final reports. 
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In approaching the private sector, especially foundations, we 
have found that there are millions and millions of dollars to 
be tapped. The University of California, Berkeley, stated 
recently that "more than 20 million dollars~an hour is given ' 
to non-profit organizations, by foundations, corporations and 
governmental agencies." 

Some community foundations, especially the very large ones, 
change their priorities from time to time. One foundation in 
^ San Francisco used to give heavily to education, recreation, 
humanities and environmental and civic causes.. Now they have 
changed to minorities programs, burn centers, drug programs, 
death and dying, alcoholism, gay rights, planned parenthood, 
and Gray Panthers (elderly.) Very recently, this foundation 
has set priorities for proposed projects where two or more 
agencies must be involved, and will look closely at how 
s,upporting a certain project would help the total community 
in some positive way. Agencies seekinq funds have to adjji^t 
to these priorities by developing creative proposals that^l 
will fit the foi?.ndations • guidelines. 

Service Clubs and Fraternal Men and V7omen's ^associations 

A large porti^rj/of our private funds are contributed by mGn 
and women's fraternal organisations and' service clubs, and our 
Parents' Auxiliary . Most of these groups use the Center 
facilities for raising funds through such activities as f^ot 
luck suppers, carnivals, square dancing, crab feeds. Casino 
Nightsand others. An .annual benefit horse show, which is 
conducted by the Sheriff's Posse, has been a very successful 
fundraising event. All of the Center's buses are donated* by 
service clubs and/or individuals. One individual donated 3 buses. 

Wills and Bequests 

Wills and bequests are marvelous ideas to pursue. One v;ay is 
to contact all attorneys, and trust departments in banks. In 
a city. Names and addresses can usually be found in telephone 
directories. The Center has had a number of wills which were 
left in trusts. |We had a "Mr. Anonymous" who was looking for 
an "honest" agency^td help financially and to leave his money 
to when he passed on. 

Corporation s ("National Directory of Corporate Charity") 

16 million U.S. Companies in the United Stated donated $2 billion 
to charities in 1980 . ' Most corporations have a foundation ; if 
not a foundation, they have a Contributions CoiTimitt^e. V7e have 
seen some very interesting things y^Tappening with corporations. 
Some of them are becoming more a\/are of ytheir role in helping 
non-profit corporations within their coAimunities . More and 
more, corporations are developing what /they call Cl.T. 
(Community Involvement Teams) . These teSims are made up of 
employees who visit charitable agencies to see how they can 
help. VJhen they find one they v;ant to heap, they decide on 
a suitable fundraising project. They then comjnit themselves 
to raise a certain amount of f unds ... whatever (they can't rafise 
is matched by the company foundation; One example in San 
Francisco, which is also around the v^rld, is Levi Strauss. 
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Levi Strauss has a C.I.T. team and this year they selected the 
Center to support. They * committed themselves to raise $30,000 
to replace our floor in the multi--purpose ropm. The team 
coordinated their efforts with the Hyatt Regency in San 
Francisco, who agreed to contribute all their funds from Tea 
Dancing, in addition to the wishing fountain where coins are ^ 
dropped daily. Their theme was "Panning for Gold". On the 
opening day of the project, all of the T.V. "cameras were there 
to televise our severely disabled children with "prospectors" 
panning fdr gold (our staff) . The managing directors from Levi 
Strauss were there and the story made the T.V. evening news, 
the newspaper and other media in San Francisco. . ^ 

Another example of how corporations are working is Chevron j 
(Standard Oil) who agreed to put up $32,000 to sponsor a j 
city-wide runathon to benefit the Center, in cooperation with 
a local T.V. station. This took one year to organize. We 
didn't raise as much money as we had hoped, but we got a lot 
of visibility on T*V. and we learned from our mistalces. We 
hope to try again next* year. 

Marketing 

If we have the budget cuts we have heard about, I believe that 
future survival will be learning how to sell our products, 
especially to the private sector, in creative, unique ways. 
Creative marketing in recreation will, I Ipelieve, become very 
prevalent in the 80 •s>. particularly in private agencies, as 
well as public agencies. The Center has actually been marketing 
specific programs for years, although we didn't call it that. 

Successful marketing is very much tied in and related to good 
^^^ublic relations know how. Following are some selected examples 
f of how we have marketed some of our programs, and equipment and 
/ supplies : ^ 

a. We write a brief proposal for adopting and supporting a 
specific program, for around $20,000 to $50,000 per year. 
Sqfne examples are as follows: 

/ 

*j Mainstreaming After School Recreation programs for 
disabled children. 



\ for senior citizens. 
DpJr^rograms for severely disc 



* Day care for autistic children. 

* Outreach 

* . Pre-schop3r^rograms for severely disabled children. 

* Day Campj for severely disabled children^ 

* Homeboun'd recreation for terifiinally ill school children 

* Weekend Wilderness Camping, i.e., trip to Yosemite, 
trip to Tahoe for canoeing. 

i6o 
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Water ballet 
, * Christmas parties 

* Camperships 

* Parent/Child swim program 

We write these up in a promotional package, and contact 
foundations and corporations, 

b. Provide a van for Transportation - Donor name, letters each 
year from each bus; can be a memorial. 

* Service club ^ 

* Individual 

* In honor of, etc, 

c Promote the need for 10,000 gallons of gasoline to fill our 
gas pump. 

d. Furnish an activity room, gymnasium, physical fitness appartus 
table, chairs, play houses, sand boxes. 

e. Wish lists - projectors, typewriters, video tape 



lb', 
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III* Sharing and Coordinating With Other Agencies - 

Based upon the Center's 29 years of experience, we believe that 
every community has the resources for initiating and/or expanding 
recreation programs for its disabled. Every community has dedicated 
t volunteers willing and eager to help either in direct services, 
or through contributions, and many of these persons are often 
seeking an agency to support even though they may never have 
been involved before with a disabled person. Almost all communi- 
ties have voluntary health and welfare agencies, and it is 
essential to cooperate, and coordinate with local, public, and 
private health, educational, rehabilitation and other related 
agencies in developing community resources for the disabled. 
This is necessary for survival, especially if governmental funds 
are being used. This avoids duplication of services among 
agencies, and brings a force together to lobby for the good of 
all agencies. 

When I first started the Center, I found that agencies serving 
the disabled had no communication with each other. There was no 
forum for agencies working together to share experiences, informa- 
tion, or to cpordinate services. We now have a Developmental 
Disabilities Council, established about seven years ago, which 
provides us with an opportunity to work together, to share 
experiences, information and support. We also have a directory 
listing all service agencies within the City and County of San 
Francisco. 

Today, many community agencies are consolidating their services, 
facilities, financing and staff. The Center has, for yeajrs, 
shared its resources y^±th other agencies. For example, the 
Center:. 

* Shares all of its information and materials, nationally and 
internationally. 

* Shares its fabilities for meetings, forums, workshops, 
seminars, conferences, special events, and fundraising 

♦activities. 

* Provides transportation for eleven other agencies serving 
the disabled, such as Easter Seal, ARC, ;UCPA, and others; 
in workshops, day care centers, sihools, independent living 
centers, and others. This is dorie on a contractual arrange- 
ment. 

* Schools for disabled use our swimming pool and gymnasium. 

* Served as a drop off center for school children whose parents 
are not home. 
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^ Provides reverse mainstreaming which is a continuous, 

on-going program for able and disabled children and their 
pareitts in swimming programs. "Teaching parents to teach 
their children to swim", ranging from infants, 3 months 
old and up. 

* Serves 150 therapeutic swimmers from the general community 
who are referred by their physicians for week warm water 
swimming. These are persons who have had strokes, suffer 

' from arthritis, burns, etc. / 

* Ha^ developed a Kindergym for able and disabled children; 
inp the gymnasium. 

* exploring a new concept which is contracting with other' 
CQunties (Recreation & Park Departments) in satellite 
programming for recreation for school children. 

Some of the agencies sharing its resources with the Center are 
as follows: 

Staff Training and Consulting Services 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation ^ 
Universities and Colleges 
Girl Scouts - Boy Scouts 
Junior League 



Community Services 
rne ^ 



The Management Center 
Department of Social Services 
The Foundation Center 

f 

^■•i Commission on Aging 

j 

Facilities and Programs are shared by: 

R^reation and Park Department - j 

The San Francisco Unified School District - Transportation 

YMCA - Resident Camp 

YWCA - Swimming 

Girl Scouts - Boy Scouts 

Jewish Community Center * 
^ Community College District ^ i y 

uB^ta Commission on Aging 
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A 20-Yeai^ Plan to Respond to Trends - Projected Needs Expansion 
of Programs for^the Elderly 



National statistics show that the adult population is increasinq 

"P^^^ly arid it is estimated that by the year 2010, there 
will be 40 million elderly people in the United States. The 
majority will not be institutionalized. Only 5% are in nursing 
homes at any one time, which means that 95% will remain in the 
home and in the community. The current and future needs for 
this population, as outlined by the Administration on Aaing, will 
be the establishment of multi-purpose centers that will provide 
through a comprehensive and coordinated system, for social 
services, nutrition, transportation, out.reach information and ' 
referral, homemaker services, and transportation. 

These needs can only be fulfilled throuah coooeration among all 
community agencies and organisations in'advocacv, identification, 
political involvement, coordination or services, and the provision 
of recreation and socialization programs. 

In order to continue to meet these needs of the elderlv ponulation, 
the- Center has developed a 20-year plan, part of which'calls for 
the construction of a day care multi-purpose Center for the aging. 
The program will emphasize socialization activities which will 
develop self-help skills, improve physical functioning, enhance 
self esteem, acquire and share new interests and hobbies, through 
such. activities as physical fitness, swimming, g^onnastics, cooking, 
cultural arts and hobbies, music, dance, parties, and trips and 
excursions into the community. \ 

Expansi on of Services for the Mentally II 1 /Mental l^)\p.etarded 



The mentally ill/mentally retarded is a growing poptilation d\a/to 
better assessment and identification, and because some of the 
persons have been released to the community from state institu- 
tions. A recent State of California survey indicated that there 
are 240 mentally ill/mentally retarded ready to return to the 
San Francisco community to live in board and care homes, provided' 
they gan be asssured of recreation and socialization programs ' i 
that w^ll include them five days each week. 

The Center pians, to construct a day care facility for the mentally : }' 
ill/mentally retarded- where they will have access to the swimming 
pool, giTnnasium, socialization and nutrition programs at the ' ( 

Center five days each week. Here, they will be taught the basics V 
of self-help and independent living skills such as Cooking, personal — 
grooming, adult education as needed, and socialization skills. 
Leisure education relate'd skills will also be an intergral part 
of the program to facilitate the participants' independent 
leisure functioning. 
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Continued Mainstreaming of Severely Disabled Children andj Adults 



One of the primary goals of the Center, for over a period of 30 
years, has been that of (mainstr^eaming) integration of the 
severely disabled into conimunity-based programs m with the non- 
'disabled citizen. This has required a specially designed program 
of education, training of staff, and shared resources in order 
to provide a continuum qf services to the disabled population. 

Because the Center has facilities such as the swimming pool, 
gymnasium, and a large recreation center building (equipped 
with a stage, activity rooms, etc.), the staff has encouraged 
••reveraeL mainsti^ming" of the non-disabled population. For 
example, parents of non-disabled children and their child, and 
parents of the disabled child and their child, are taught 
swimming for infants. Parents of both groups are taught how to 
swim and how to teach thfjir children ±o swim. These programs 
are conducted several times each week for groups of 15 to 25 
disabled and non-disabled children and parents. In addition, 
a "Kindergym" program for disabled and non-disabled children 
is conducted in tn^* gymnasium on a weekly basis. This is a 
parent participation program in which children learn gross motor 
ciYid social skills as they explore their environment, meet new 
friends and enjoy diverse, colorful play equipment. 

Need for Education and Training of Persons 
in Recreation in Developing Countries 

Because of almost 30 years of service, the Centet is recognized 
nationally and internationally as a pioneer and a model in 
developing recreation, education, socialization, and health 
care programs for the severely disabled of all races and 
creeds. The Center has not only Successfully pioneered a wide 
var*iety of programs to fit the needs of all types of severely 
disabled individuals from infants to the elderly in the City and 
County of San Francisco, California; but it has shared its 
expertise nationally and internationally through lectures, 
workshops, conferences, seminars, films and thtough voluminous 
"written materials. 

Since the Center is partially supported through federal funds, 
governmental agencies at all levels are aware of its programs 
and use its facilities as resources for information and referrals. ' 
As a res%Lt, individLuals and groups from around the world visit 
the Center almost daily. On a yearly basis, a minimum of 25 college 
and university students spend an entire semester at the Center 
where they undergo an intensive internship in all phases of the 
program which is a requirement for their undergraduate and graduate 
degrees • | 
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As a result of the national significance of the Center's program, 
the heavy demands upon the Center for its use as a unique 
laboratory for training professionals, students, volunteers 
and others, ahs grown beyond all expectations and well beyond 
its ability to fulfill these requests in its present facilities 
and programs. , 

In order to meet those needs, the Center is planning to build 
an educational training and conference facility with dormitories, 
where low income and international students, professionals, 
recreators, educators, and others could stay for a semester 
of studies or a weekend conference • In the past, many students 
frpjn various parts of the United States and abroad have made 
i'liquiries about training and education at the Center, but have 
fbVind that the cost of motels and hotels was prohibitive for 
their incomes, and they were, therefore, unable to pursue their 
training opportunities . 

Currently, and in the future, the recreation profession greatly ' 
needs individuals from a variety of Ethnic backgrouns to better 
serve the total needs of the community. The availability of 
education and training at the conference site would encourage 
these individuals to enter the profession and to develop exper- 
tise in this area. 

The Center also had plans to develop and publish a wide variety 
of handbooks for initiating and implementing recreation programs 
for the disabled and to disseminate these materials nationally 
and internationally. In aiddition, some of the current staff of 
the Center will be serving as International Consultants. These 
are staff who plan to take a leave of absence for a year or more 
to travel, to lecture, and to assist wherever needed. 

Training opportunities available now the Center are listed 
in Appendix 4A. Examples of professionals who have visited the 
Center are ]^isted in Appendix B. 

Conclusions ; 

Serving persons with multi-disabilities, and those who have 
been institutionalized for long periods of time, means getting 
involved in transportation, liaison with^community agencies, 
nutrition, social services, developmental needs of children, 
and educational aspects essential for them to gain maximum 
benefits from recreation and leisure time pursuits. 

It is also necessary to educate, advocate and to become politically 
involved, in order to develop community awareness and financial 
support. We have to learn how to package and market our programs* 
with the private sector, such as ficdftndations , corporations, and 
service clubs, and it is essential to communicate, cooperate and 
coordinate with all other public and private agencies serving 
the disabled. 
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Each community must Identify the needs of its special population, 
and examine the resources to meet those needs. Every community 
has the potential of starting or expanding programs. The key is 
commitment to the rights of disabled individuals, recognition 
of their npeds and a determination to provide services to meet 
those needs. Begin small, with a focus on quality programs, 
not on numbers. Only through quality programs will disabled 
individuals be able to reach their potentials and take their 
place in the mainstream of society. 
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A PPENDIX A 

~ ... 

EDUCATION AL EXPER IENCES ■ 

* offered by the 

SAN FRANCISCO 
RECREATION CENTER FOR THE HANDICAPPED, INC. 

Visitations : * 

Individuals and agency representatives are v;elcome to arrange a 
tour of the Center at any time. Visitors will receive an overall 
orientation, a tour of the facility, an opportunity to talk with 
staff and to observe programs. The scheduled visit can be - 
adapte^d to meet the needs and exp^-essed interests of individual 
guests. For example, if you are most interested in Aquatics 
programs and facilities, the majority of your time can be spent 
in this area. 

Volunteer Placeirents : 

Through our/ well-developed volunteer program, individuals can arrange 
a ''hand on*' experience in any one of tlie agency's five Divisions. 
Assignments to Division programs can be arranged for any day/ of the 
week, Monday-Saturday. Volunteers interact in the program ig^it as 
part of the staff team, assisting to carry out pre-planned recreation 
activities including Aquatics, Gym games and sports, weight room 
workouts. Arts & Crafts, Music & Drama, special events, and much, mucl 
more. 

Volunteers are given an orientation to the agency, including film and 
tour. Their hours are kept in a permanent record file along with a 
general evaluation of the volunteer's work in his/her assigned*^ area . 
The Coordinator Volunteers can include hours, assignment require- 
ments and evaluation comments in a letter of recommendation or referer 
. upon request from the individual volunteer. ^ 

Field Study Placements ; 

5 Field Study Students-f requen t ly contact the Coordinator of Volunteers 

for placements which are required by their school, college or universi 

I Field Study Placements are usually individualized according to the re- 

quirements of the specific instructor or department curriculum. 

Generally, the student attends a volunteer orientation, followed/by 
I a personal interview. During the interview the student and the 

Coordinator of Volunteers can review the field study requirements and 
mlake necessary arrangements to facilitate an appropriate placement. 

Field Study students have applied to -the Center individually and as 
groups for single or multi-day placemen ts , ranging from several weeks ^ 
a regular three month semester, or for an extended period of time.- 

fnternships : - 

The Center offers p structured one semester internship which is certi* 
^ / f ied by the California Park & Recreation Society, and conforms to the 
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Nnrlonal Therapeutic Re.creation Society internship) requirements 
^a^J^^^^n^<^^^^ six interns P^^^^^ n -afie 

:.L?Sn ' fifudents from all over the ^^ort^h-^V^r^gxn a xarx. 



summer 
/ariety 
s inter- 



essiSn •■students from .11 over the -^-^l^^^-^-^ JJl.'^, 
of disciplines , ^j:^-l^l^l^J'^:J^:Tlr^^osX.r. ^ 

and evaluation as part ot the staff ^l^^^f^"^ p,';^;^ role and 

orierftation tfe^Vineral ag.ncy °P^^f ^^^..^.^^f i^^^fl^^.f InagLent. 
function, budget and tmance. grant ^^^^"^ ' .^fj,-; j ' ocedurcs and 
transportation coordinatxon, . personnel puliuaes ami pr^ccuui. 



jsp 

supervision 



to Arra.-nn:e 'for Educational ExperieiT^ii 



r .rr-m-.r- for an- of the above experiences, contact Betty t-liller, 

r vfo 1 nntieers . Identitv what e.-.perxcncc ylju 

and p«lec«d-d;te" Bett;.- will, make the necessary arrangement, ur 

send you the appropriate applications. 

Betty Miller ' * i t„.. 

Recreation Center for the Handicapped. Inc. ^ , 

207 Skyline Boulevard 

San Francisco, CA. 94132 ^ . , 

. (415) 665-4100 . ' 
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_ , APPENDIX B ' 

m \ ■ ' 

example^ of countries v?ho have visited 

'the recreation cem'ter in pj:cent years ' . " ■ " 

' ' ' i ■ ' 

The Center has enjbyed visits fro.m hundreds of professionals and 
private citizens from around the world, including medical doctors 
nurses, administrators fromi human service and rehabilitation 
agencies ,\educatofs , dieticians, government officials, physical 
educatoril^: and recreation professionals, 

^ Otitlined below is a list of the various agencies who have sent 
representapives to the Center, -or who have requested and received 
inf ormatioti . ^ 

EUROPE: , . . 



Social worker, Centre de C-Aiche, Verneuil , PRANCE 
Social Director, Ministry for Family^ Youth & S»irt, 
Head teacher, Glencryan School, Cumbernauld, SCdrLAND 

JAPAN : 



4 0 social workers ^ ^ 

3 0 Special Education teachers 

On% language cjgecialist - . ^ 

Deputy Director of HOme for Low De\(elopmentalIy Disabled, and 
two reporters . * ^ 

Group of 20 -social workers, cQunselors, and - nurses 
Grou{:> of . seven participants in Social Welfare Semihar held ih 
San Francisco: Child care worker. Clinical Psychologist, 
Medical doctor. Case worker for rpentally retarded. Senior 
child care' worker Administrative staff member. Braille Library 
rehabilitation trainer for blind, graduate spciar worker, and 
interjyreter . ^ 

^irector of ^Social Welfare; Yokohama ^ JAPAN 

CANADA: . ' . . ) 

Teacher from Recre'atipn Adminisitp^tion Departme?^, Mount Royal 
College, Calgary, CANADA. Makes ah annual visit to the Center 
and stays at the Center for four tlays, working in program along 
with staff. 

VARIOUS OTHER COUNTRIES 

Director , li!)epartment of Special Educatfon^^ Santiago, CHILE 
Director," |lehabilitation Institute for( Crippled Children, 

Santiago, CHILE ' 
INDONESIAN donsulate representatives 

Grpup of French speaking doctors and Ministers of State from 
several AFRICAN countries: MOROCCO, CAI-lEROOJjJ , ETHIOPIA, ALGERIA 
THE CONGO. " * 

President, Egyptian Society for Mental Health, EGYPT 
Columnist, China Times TAIWAN ' 
Dance Instru'ctress , Kingston, JAMAICA v , 

Doctor, Deu^artment of Human Movement & Recreation Studies, 

University of WESTERN AUSTRALIA ^ j ' 

Director, instituto de Rehabilitacion^ Inf an til, Santiago, CHILE 




Requests for Information and/ or Literature 
EUROPE: 




Home, Avon, ENGIRD 

b 

London, ENGLAND 



- AUSTRALIA AMD NEW ZEALAND : • ^ 

Kocre.tion Officer, ''°Val North Short Hospital Arta^^^^^ , 
section crqanizer, Queensland National Fitne?s Council 

Kei:t.':Skrarorr^^s^^ ^ 

So^ciaf ro^iie??^!^ sfiiit; ^kJ^l^^^r. . Mel.6urne . .US.P..XA 
Wa?Jarc omcir, Civilian Maimed S Li.^bless Association, ^ 
pamper down, AUSTRALIA ^ 

VARIOUS FOREIGN COUNTRIES : 

Mender, Docuinentation and Information ^SeLa" 

council, 

I„!^;uftfr:'LS"tional College of Physical^Education , 
Oi?S^i;rFuid^^?o\ara ?er4cios l^'^^^^^'^^, 

W^^KfrfltlGflls^Uociatlon for the Handicapped Durban, AFRICA 
S^uty Direotbr General, National Iranian |ociety for 

ARGENTINA • ' I • 

CANADA: L.r- " 

Rehib supervisor. Department of Physical Education, 

So'^taf eSkfr! ^^^of community . Social Services, , 

S^^^Satorf Saskatchewan- Association for the 

CorrdlhiJL'f^ecfefti^fcTr^^'^ulum, Acadia University, 

Wolfvill^r. NOVA SCOTIA i - 5 ' ' , ^ 
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Rea uorts for Informaton and/or. Lite ra ture 



C/sNAPA cent inued^-s^ 

Aquatic Planndr ^ , Al berta Culture, Youth L Recreation, Recreation 

Services to Special Groups, Edrnonton, ALDEPTA ; 
Centre dc Documentatioii, Foriretion des Maitres, Montreal ,^J2l)r:BEC 
Program Director, camp/Carolino , Edmonton, ALBERTA 
Supevisor , Recreational Development for the Handicapped, City of 

Grande Prairie, ALBERTA 
Volunteer Coordinator, Surrey Parks & Recreation Comimission, 

Surrey, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Resource & Inform^ition Officer, Ki«ismun Centre for the Handicapped, 

SASKATOON 

Assistant Psychologist, Department of Health Social Development, 

Brandon, MANITOBA 
Supervisor, Special Services, Calgary Parks & Recreation Dept . , 

Calgary, AIiBERTA 
Handicapped Program Supervisor, y,M.C.A. of Greater VANCOUVER 
Department of Recreation, University of VJaterloo, Waterloo, ONTARIO 
Consultant Psychologist, London, London & District Crippled 

Children' s Treatment. Center , London, ONTARIO 
Recreation Therapist, Pearson Hospital, VANCOUVER 

Technical Assistant, Information Services, Canadian Parks/Recreation. 

Association, Vanier City, OTTAVJA 
Acting Chairrnan, Saskatchewan Association for the Mentally Retarded, 

Regina, SAGKATCHEV/AN 
Librarian, National Institute on Mental Retardation, ONTARIO^y* 
Technician in Recreology, Hospital St. Vincent, Ottav;a , ONTififtilO 
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AGENDA ^ 

' MAINSTREAMIN6 ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 
Dallas/Ft. Worth Airport N. Holiday Inn 
Hwy. 114 & Esters Rd. 
Irving (Dallas), Texas 75062 
(214) 255-7147 

Febr\igry 1, 1981 - Sunda y ROOM SESSION ^ ' ; 

10:Oo\a. m. - 1:00 p. ip. Foyer area Registration 
12:00 noon - 1:45 p. m. Mexico 2 Staff briefi.ng lunch . 

SESSION 1 

2:00 p. m. - 2:30 p. m. France & Opening - Introductions 

Japan o > 

2:30 p^.J. - 3:00 p. m. " Keynote address 

The 1 n c 1 u s i ye Ma i n s t ream 

Allien R. Sulliyan, Dallas Independent 
. School District 

3:00 p. m. - 3:45 p. m. Consumer Pantl^Parent Panel 

V A Consumer* s Point of View About 

Mainstreaming ^ 

Panel / 

Jamy Black McCole, Moderator, 

United Cerebral Palsy 
Don Drewry 
Linda Johnstone 
Mickey Keller 
Mrs. Michel son 

3:45 p. m. - 4:00 p. m. , Break 

4:00 p. m. - 5:00 p. m. United Mainstreaming : Personal Value s 

Kingdom, (Manual I) ^ i 
Germany, 

France & Small group discussion ^ 

' Japan i 
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Mainstreaminq Activities 

for Youth" 
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February 1 . 1981 - Sunday 
4:00 p. m. - 5:00 p. m. 



ROOM 



6:00 p. m. - 6:30 p. m. Foyer Area 



6:30 p. m. - 8:30 p. m. Mexico 2 



\ 

SESSION 

Facfi 1 i tators 

Daj-yl D. Jenkins, 

Project MAY 
Grace D. Reynolds, 

Project MAY 
Barbara Sanchez, 

North Texas State 
John Sevier, 

Boy Scouts of America 

Reception - No Host 
SESSION II 
Dinner 

Guest Speaker - Tools for Mai nstreamirrg 
Michal Anne Lord. Parks & Recreation 



Resource 

Michael Ballew, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Wes Jurey, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Carrington Mason, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Randy Routon, 
Texas Woman's University 



February 2. 1981 - Monday 
9:00 a. m. - 10:30 a. m. 



10:30 a. m. - 10:45 a. m. 
10:45 a. m. - 12:00 noon 



ERIC 



France & 
Japan 



United 
Kingdorti, 
Germany. 
France S 
Japan 
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SESSION III < 

Area Resources^or You • 

1 . Project DARE • ,. • 

Gordon Howard, North Texas State Umversity 

2. Project ARTS ' ... 

Randy Routon, Texas Woman's Umversity 

3. Agency Resources _ , „ • ' 

Michael Ballew, Boy Scouts of America 
Carringtoni^ason, Boy Scouts of America 

Break 

Mainstreaminq: A Guide t o Developing A Program 
(Manual II) ~ 
Small group discussion 
Facili tators 



Daryl D. Jenkins, 

Project MAY 
Grace D. Reynolds, 

Project MAY 
Barbara Sanchez 

North Texas State 

University 
John Sevier, 

Boy Scouts of 
America 
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Resource 

Michael Ballew, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Wes Jurey, 
Boy Scouts of America 
Carrington Mason 
Boy Scouts of America 
Randy Routon, 
Texas Woman's University 
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February 2, 1981 
12:00 p. m. - 1 



:ks p. tn. 



ROOM 

Mexico 2 



2:00 p. m. - 3:00 p. m. United 

Kingdom, 
Germany, 
. France & 

Japan 



3:00 p. m. - 3:15 p. m. 



3:15 p. m. - 5:15 p. m. Mexico 2 



; 3:15 p. m. - 4:15 p. m. 



j 4:15 p. 



p. m. - 5:15 p. m. 



5 : 15 p. m, * 



7:15 p. m. United 
Kingdom, 
Germany, 
France & 
Japan 



\ 

SESSION 

Luncheon ^ 

Making it Work With Your Resources ^ 
Claudine Sherrill, Texas Woman's University 

SESSION IV ^ 

Mains treaming: Yo ur Personal Guide ^ 
(Manual III) ' ^ 

Small group discussion ' 

Facilitators* 



Daryl D. Jenkins, 

Project MAY 
Grace D. Reynold, 

Project MAY 
Barbara Sanchez, 

North Texas State 
University 
John SeVier, . 

Boy ScoMts^f America 



Resource 

Michael Ballew, 

Boy Scouts of America 
Wes Jurey, 

Boy Scouts of America 
Ca rr ington Mason, - - - 

Boy Scouts of America 
Randy Routon^ 

Texas Wpman's University 



Break 

NOTE: People putting up posters in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France & Japan Rooms 
could do.so at this time. 

Demonstrations 



A. 



Activities for the Developmental ly 
Disabled Participant - Youth parti c i p a t i o n 



Jackie Vaughan, Te^as tJornan's University 



B. Sports Programs Opportunities 

Wayne Pound, Lighthouse • Tarrant 
Association for the Blind 



County 



Poster Sharing Social 

Linda Barnes, Texas Woman's University 

You don-' t want to miss this opportunity to 
socialize and share program ideas from 
many groups 



DINNER ON YOUR OWN 
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February 3. 1981 - Tuesday ^ ROOM 



8:30 a.m. - 9:50 a. m. 



France 



Japan 



9:50 a.m. - 10:00 a. m. 



10:00' a,«». > 1T:36 aT m. France 



Japan 



12:00 noon - 2:00 p. m. Mexico 2 



Session 
session v 

Concurrent Sessions 

1 . Aquatics 

Grace D. Reynolds, Project MAY 

2. Youth Club and Group Work 



John Sevier, Boy Scouts of America 



Break 



Concurrent Sessions 



1 . Camp Programming 

Marsha Reid, Texas Woman's University 

2. Community Programming 

Linda Barnes, Texas Woman's University 

Luncheon 
Quo Vadis 



-Vjt tf* <& 



Wrap Up 
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TOOLS FOR MAINSTREAMIN6 



by i 

Michal Anne Lord 
^ . Parks and Recreation 

\ Austin, Texas 

What is recreation? I see it as a necessary part of human development 
that enables an individual to explore their full potential through a variety 
of activities. 

Now, think back-to when you wejrtelaicHiTd or; ffV6ii f?ave chtldren, think 
back tpjyhen they^«erer3r, ^4; 5, 6, maybe 7. An able-bodied child spent most 
of hig free time in play, general-ly simple play. It involved some form of 
physical activity - running, hopping or jumping. It involved physical achieve- 
ment - I learned to ride that bike, I was able to jump three feet. It might 
involve some kind of competition whether it is baseball, football, kick-the-can 
or whatever and/or it involves sports, physically oriented play. Play offers 
an opportunity for ^children to learn important skills such as socialization, 
the whole idea of getting along with your neighbor, being able to play an 
entire whatever. It bffers the opportunity for peer interaction. Someone has 
to decide who is going to bring the ball to play, or "yeah, well all right, 
I'll let you play with my ball", whatever the peer interaction is. Play 
affords the opportunity for learning of group dynamics and leadership; when you 
think about children, there is always a leader who emerges. 

Play also affords the opportunity for self esteem. "I did learn how to 
ride that^bike, all by myself, no training wheels." A sense of fulfillment, 
of accomplishment and many other skills are necessary for daily living. The 
majority of what you are today was learned through play. You may not realize \ 
that, but I think if you really think far back or if you watch children today, 
that is what is happening. Recreation is a human experience which allows us 
to say who we are. If you think about that, everything you do in your free 
time really does talk about who you are, what kind of personality. I enjoy 
camping, and that doesn't necessarily mean that I am an outdoors type, but I 
do enjoy doing that. Someone who reads a great deal as my mother does, are 
bookish - maybe, maybe not. If^ou like to sew or paint or something like 
that, people say that person isyeally creative. 

Our leisure does dictate our personality. "We do use our leisure to say 
who we are. It is a means of self expression by recreating; and rdcreatinq 
for both the able-bodied person and the disabled-bodied person. That is the 
premise we want to talk about and that iV what this whole conference is about. 
It is a human experience that everyone, whether they are disabled or able-> 
bodied, needs and can enjoy. 



Tools for Mainstreaming 

One more definition we need to talk about is mainstreaming. Ypu probably 
have heard many different definitions. I wailt to address one that combines 
everything and says what I look at in terms of mainsti^eam. Normally, or in 
most cases, we think of mainstreaming in an educational setting. That is 
where It all got started and mainstreaming is generally thought of as having 
disatJtechand'^on^i^ab^iL.c^iildren in the same classroom for educational . « 
purposes. In recreation, I bel ieve mainstreaming is a process of physically 
and socially integrating handicapped individuals with their peers in activities 
within the most appropriate environment. You notice I use appropriate as 
opposed to least restrictive environment. It is the process of moving the 
handicapped individual from directed to self-directed use of leisure time. It 
is a physical and social integration of handicapped and non-handicapped and 
while movina the disabled person from directed to self-directed use of leisure 
time. That's what mainstreaming is in terms of recreation. The pursuit of 
leisure through recreational activities" is the basic need of the mainstream of 
society. I think we will all agree to that. It is also 'a basic community 
service provided to the mainstream of society and that is why you are here, so 
that you can broaden that scope. However, to meet the needs arjd desires of 
the disabled with respect to recreation and leisure, community programs should 
allow the individual to learn appropriate behaviors in leisure settings. It 
is not only about how to play ball, but includes behaviors as well. Remember 
we said that the able-bodied child learns all these skills in play. Many 
disabled children are never given that chance to play so they do not develop 
many of those behaviors -and skills so we have to address these behaviors when 
we are talking about mainstreaming. Such programs should also provide oppor- 
tunities for individuals to practice their skills of interaction through 
participation in a variety of recreational activities. Often we sort of say, 
"Here, this is how you play ball, this Is how you swim," but then we never 
give them a chance to practice that in the real world. ^ 

To make mainstreaming work, a fundamental theme of human differences must 
be accepted and applied and I am going to borrow some words from a gentleman. 
His name is James Paul and he wrote with several other authors a book called 
Mainstreaming, a Practical Guide . They happen to be educators, but I think 
their philosop hy is in the figHt line. "Respecting human differences goes far 
beyond merely tolerating or accepting differences. When differences are 
accepted, no two individuals are seen as exactly alike. Within every setting 
individuals differ along the dimension of achievement, intellectual ability, 
coordination, creativity, leadership, sociability. The attitude of respect 
for human differences places value on individuality, on the recognition of 
individual strengths and vfeakneiSes and on the development of personal relation- 
ships in which differences are |alued." 

Think about it, some of us \in this room are probably disabled. In most, 
the disability is not visible. We are not sitting in a w>^el cha-ir, or ha^ve 
a cane or seeing eye dog or hearing aid or whatever. If you think about the 
non-disabled population, all of us are different when it comes right down to 
it When-we can respect those difference?! js it any different than respecting 
the differences of a disabled person who miqftt have that wheel chair, or might 
have that cane, or that hearing aid, or whatever the case may be. It is a 
question of respect. Now, I have laid the foundat^^on, philosophically speaking 
so let us get down to the^tools for mainstreaming, . 
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^ Let us see how recreation mainstreaming can be actualized, how it can 
really be put into practice, "Terrific, you have me aware and I am all 
excUed, How do I go about doing all of this?" Recreation mainstreaming can 
be actualized through a series of support systems and components which are 
necessary for providing opportunities for normal fzatlon. What I want to do 
for the rest of the time is look at these tools for mainstreaming. I divide 
them up into, three support systems. There are program supports, physical 
supports, and people supports. Within each of these support systems there 
are a series of components, functions, goals • whatever you want to call them, 
that we as professionals committed to mainstreaming need to se6k after and 
accomplish, if in fact, we are going to mainstream activities for youth. So 
let us look at these program supports and what is entailed in that support 
system. 

First of all, I think you have |to look at th^ whole idea of individuali- 
zation. Somebody's going to say, "individualization. That is going to cost 
me a pretty penny to plan for ever^ person that goes through the Y." I am 
not saying that totally. What I am saying Hs that you need to be aware of 
and meet, or at least attempt to meet, the individual needs, interests, and 
desires. That doesrt*t mean you have to go plan a little activity for Johnny 
over here just because he is in a wheel chair. He can play ball with the 
rest of them, but you have to be aware of his specific needs. He can not run, 
but what can he do? He can wheel, but he doesn't have enough use of his af'ms. 
Tony will push him. He wantffe to play ball - that's neat, that's an interest,* 
that's desire. Be aware of individual needs, desires and interests. Also, 
I think that individualization goes to the point that if we are going to do 
swimming, not everyone has to swim with the Australian crawl. I am not a 
swimmer, but some of. you may be. If Johnny has to swim floating on his back 
and doing it this way with one arm, that's all right. That's individualized 
for his needs, but he is still swimming with everybody. Do you understand 
what I am saying when I say individualized? 

The second factor in terms of the program supports is a need to focus on 
the strengths and the abil-ities of the individual, not pn the disability. So 
often we, as a society, look at that wheel chair first and not the person. 
We think about a handicapped individual. Handicapped is an adjective, it 
describes that individual, but the noun is the individual. We should look at 
that person who just happens to be sitting in a wheel chair. I happen to 
wear glasses and am wearing a blue blazer and have a bum knee. Those, are my 
descriptions, not my abilities. We try to focus on the abilities and 
strengths of the person sitting in the wheel chair and try to maximize those 
and not his disability. We ask, "What can he do" rather than "What can't he 
do?" He can't walk, what does it matter? He can swim, he can throw a bal 1 , 
he can do other things. 

The third thing is that we need to incorporate or try to plan progressive 
or developmental recreation experiences. What does that mean? You can not 
expect someone to play baseball if they do not know what a bat and ball are. 
You can't expect someone to play baseball if they have never thrown a ball. 
There are many people who have Tiever done that so we have to start at wherever 
an indivklual is and work to proqreSlit: him developmentally and progressively 
to his ultimate potential. Often whaHfe-think "Mainstream" we think it is 
either black or it is white. Most of the time it is gray. 
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The fourth thing is that we need to make sure that we offer skill 
development and the opportunity to practice this skill. ^ If we teach someone 
to bpwl or teach someone to swim or whatever the case might be, if we don't 
allow them the opportunity to really practice those skills we have taught 
them, what is the use of doing it? They are not really being able to put 
those in practice fn society then. So we can't just say, "Here, learn this 
skill", and then forget about it. l-fe liave to give them that chance to 
actualize it in society. Along with that comes the need to provide oppor- 
tunities to exercise choice of activities. Those of us who in therapeutic 
recreation probably are really At fault for npt giyinqd|he special , populations 
an opportunity to make choices. It is very easy to do everything Tor .them. 
I mean, that's our job. We are going to take care of them. We are going to 
plan this recreation program. We are going to provide this. They are going 
to have fun. If we gave them the opportunity to choose and direct themselves, 
we would'Ti out -of our jobs. If they can't choose what they want to do in 
their leisure time, have we really begun to reach formalization? Isn't that 
one of the things we treasure the most, we choose what we want to do in our 
free time? ."I don't want to do anything," That is your choice, no one is 
telling us that we will not do anythi^ng right now. If you think about this, 
that's the essence of our independency. 

The fifth thing is the quality of recreational opportunity. What does 
that mean? I think it is really fine to say "Our programs are open to the 
disabled. We'll mainstream, this is super", but if we don't provide them 
equal equality in terms of facilities, or programs, or personnel, what does 
that mean? We can't say "We provide services for the handicapped" and give 
them second rate stuff. That is not equality. I think a perfect example is 
"We are going to offer swimming for the disabled." Swimming is offered for 
everybody else all over the city, but the disabled have to come to this one 
pool to swim. That's not really equality. That means they have to bus a^l 
over the place. In spme cases th^t is all we can do because of accessibility 
and that is understandable, but the goals should be the same as whatever 
John Q. Public has; since the disabled are a part of John Q. Public, they 
should also have the same opportunities* Equality of recreational opportuni- 
ties is necessary. I don't know how many of you do hi-gh risk programming, 
canoeing, horseback riding, whatever; now tliese are hard ones to let a 
handicapped person do. They might hurt themselves. We might hurt ourselves 
too. That is where it really gets down to the equality issue. If I have 
the right to take risks, a disabled person equally has that right and that is 
what I mean when I talk about equality of recreation opportunity. 

It Is good if you have all these programs and you plan to be individu^- 
ized and you plan to focus on the strengths aj>d weaknesses, but if you^ 
haven't discovered t|ie handiclpped and wherjKti*^ are, what good is nto 
have a program? Therefore, we need a recruitmeht method and identification of 
the handicapped. We have to be able to find them, identify them, bring them 
into our program. That may be the hardest thing we have to do. I can learn 
how to work with the disabled, how to push a wheel chair and guide a blind 
person, but no one really teaches me how to identify them, how to recruit them. 
That is very important. 'J 
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Leisure educjiti 
education bolls down 



on Is particularly important. Basically, leisure 
to about four different facts: 



K It is tlie actual skill development, teaching how to bowl or whatever. 

Z. It is cpmmunity resource awareness^ Once we have taught disabled 
individuals how to bowl, we have to teach them where to go to bowl, 
when they can go, what it Co^ts, is it seasonal, do you go alone or 
in groups? We take too manyjof these things for granted* 



3. It enta 
what to 
^ observati 



lis socialization, just being out in the. public and knowing 
do. Once again, most of this we have learned through 
on, but a disabled person has not had that opportunity. 



4. It is developing leisure values or attitudes. Leisurje is important. 
Leisure IS a basic need and does contribute to the quality of life. 
Now we iDrobably need to do that w4th everybody in this room. 
Being a recreator, I am one of the worst to recreate. Even though I 
know itiis important, I haven't made application to my own* life so 
value atjid attitude is something we need to do with everyone, not 
just the disabled. — 

The part that! pulls all these pieces together is called the continuum of 
services. That melans having something for everyone at all functioning levels. 
An earlier sessionj talked about having very specialized,- segregated programs 
where we really teiach some skills and address some specific needs; that's one 
end of the spectruin. Then you get out here on the other end and you have a 
fully integrated pirogram where John Doe, who happens to be in a wheel chair, 
says, "Tm going to go take that karate class over there", and does. But not 
everybody can start at the integrated end. They are not ready, they are not 
skilled. If they ^o now, they are going to fail and they may never ever 
recreate again. That is frighteningi Somewhere in this continuum is a place 
for them to begin ejnd we have to know where and advise and eventually work 
them up through thej continuum. There are those that might start in the middle 
and never ever get Ito th^t integrated experience, but nevertheless, they are 
still having their jneeds met and their rights met in terms of hffving 
recreational servicjes. 



Last, but not 
provide a sense of 
fully to the highes 
If we don't feel go 
some basic needs and 
have the motivation 
whole crux of recreal 
tennis, that's nothi 
I can't play it well 
when it comes to ten 
that sense of feel in 



east in terms of program support, is that we need to * 
chievement, fulfillment and satisfaction and fun, hope- 
level and hopefully in the most appropriate environment, 
d about what we do in our free time, if we aren't meeting 
satisfying them, if we are not having ahy fun, we do not 
to come back and recreate that activity. This is the 
tion.' Think about what we do. I don't like to play 
hg against tennis, but I find it boring; probably because 
\ I receive no sense of fulfillment, satisfaction, or fun 
ijiis and I'm not ^oing to do It again. All of us experience 
g, all of us have that need and so do the disabled. 
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Let us look at that second support system which is probably the real 
nitty gritty if we are administipators - accessibility, transportation and , 
funds. If we are to pr-ovtde a ma inst reaming program, we do need to address 
these areas. We have to have a facility that is accessible to the handicapped 
or at least a pVtfn in mind to remove some of those barriers. It may be simply 
a ramp to the front door, maybe a couple of rails in one of the stalls in the <. 
bathroom, maybe ^portable lift swing in the swinming pool. Maybe the 
facility is such we can't afford to adapt it so we have to look for alterna- 
tives, but first we must try to make that effort physically to make the 
facilities accessible. It's great when we have our program geared to accept 
the handicapped and mainstream them, but if we can't get them into the place 
where the program is, what can we do? We can move the program to another 
' place. Sometimes we are just short of places. t 

That brings up another part of that physical support system which is 
transportation. Transportation is probably the number one barrier to leisure^ 
activities for the disabled. We know someone will say, "It is because I can t 
get in." That's not it. We have too many laws going for us now so that most 
places are becoming more and more accessible. It really is a question of 
getting there. It is great for us to say, "We have a program that^^open, a 
building that's accessible, you can come on in"; but if they can t^t there 
because they don't have the support system - mommy or daddy or the bus to 
transport them, it is no good. Whether or not we should provide transportation 
is an expensive issue to address, but it certainly is a barrier we must address 
with our eyes open because it will affect our program. If we can t afford to 
transport the people, it will affect our mainstreaming efforts. That doesn t 
S that the SaiSst^eaming efforts will fail, but if we were expecting^twenty- 
five people in the mainstreaming program and only five come, transportation 
may well be the problem. If you are working with institutions or agencies, 
often they have their own transportation which helps some of your problems, but 
transportation will probably be the largest and. biggest barrier to overcome. 

The third part of physical supports is funding - the dollars. The biggest 
excuse for not mainstreaming is, "Well . it's going to cost /"^^^^^^"'^ 
don't have money in the budget to mainstream." Yes and no. ^ There aje many 
ways to practice mainstreaming components and techniques without having to call 
UP the dollars. There will have to be a financial trotnmitment, if for no 
other reason, the additional staff, but we can always use volunteers. Trans- 
portation can, perhaps, .come from volunteers or fn cooperation with anoj^er 
agency. Some financial coninltment is probably necessary. We are not talking 
megaBucks necessarily so we should not let our administrators use this for an 
excuse for not having the program. 

^ People support is the last support system and probably one of the most 
important support systems in terms of mainstreaming activ t fes ^'or youth. 
\ JrSSably the number one thing, and I am biased, is a qualified staff because 

the staff people make the difference in any activity. For a group of nondis- 
abled people, the staff person is the model, the role model, 3';?^!''^'^°'':,, 
' whatever is needed. We must have qualified staff for the d sabled 9^ we 11 

' However, I know that often it is not logistically possib e in terms of budgets 

' aK|her restraints. I would certainly ask that those in hiring positions 
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hire a qualified person if that means a degree in therapeutic'?fecreation or 
recreation. We can find wany, many capable people to do the job. I thinly the 
key js their sensitivity, their awareness, their honesty in dealing with 
people, their respect of their fellow man. We can train them how to push a 
wheel chair or guide a^blind person or everfsign to a deaf person, but we 
cannot teach that sensitivity. That is inborn, that is there. We can high- 
light it and bring it out, but we caij^t teach ft. And tf^hirtng a -therapeutic^., 
recreation person or a recreation professional is not possible, I would urge 
consideration of a consultant, at least on a part-time basis, to at least 
train the sAaff. It will give the staff a head start on the mainstreaming 
process, flftong with the staff and because we are working with folks with 
special neeJBs, there will be a need for more leader-to-participant ratio 1n 
many &KiJne activities. This will vary with the activities. We may not have 
enough budget-wise to hire three more staff because we are going to have nine 
disabled children in your program. Remember there are volunteers and I am 
sure many of us represent organizations that depend heavily on volunteers. I 
would also urge us, as a third component of this support system, to provide 
ongoing and inservice training to staff, volunteers, and even to the parents 
of the participants. Why parents of participants? Many of the disabled 
childrenVs parents need to know that there is an aVea of acceptance; that 
recreation is something im|«)rtant for their child, it can be fun; it can be 
beneficial*. Many feel that Johnny can*t do that, he is in a wheel chair. 
And maybe it is because society has never said, "We expect Johnny to play,'* or 
'*We know he can." They need to be educated that this opportunity exists. 
There may be a need to educate parents of non-disabled children and say, "You 
can't catcW. this. It doesn't rub off." The inservice training must address 
all facets of personnel in the program. 

— ^he fourth thing that I would suggest is that we provide opportunities for 
the handicapped individuals to either work as staff or volunteers in our 
programs. Who are our leaders? They are the role models for our non-disabled 
children. Well, if a disabled child cp get some- role modeling from a non- 
disabled person, think how much more rble modeling they can get from a disabled 
leader. If we have never been in a wheel chair, we cannot truly sympathize 
With someone in a wheel chair. Having always seen the sunrise, we cannot under- 
stand the need of a blind child to say, "What is it, tell me what it looks 
like?" 

. ^ ■ 

Last in terms of people support, which probably wraps up everything, is 
what I call public education. Public education is needed that will promote 
community acceptance, that will solicit citizen input, and that will provide 
visibility of the handicapped. We, as professionals, are providing activities 
and services to our communities. If we are smart, we will plan with our 
community, not for them. That is especially so with the disabled.^ We should 
seek input from the disabled community. If we have not created some kind of 
atmosphere of acceptance and of understanding, no matter how well our staff 
is ready and prepared; if we haven't somehow prepared tbe other members of our 
organization and our community for accep^rice, mainstreaming will be harder to 
achieve. In the past, we put the disabj^ person in the closet or hid them in 
the background. This is not so any more. Disabled persons are standing up 
and saying, "We are members of this society, we have rights, we have needs, 
and we are going to get them." They are no longer the silent minority, but are 
becoming vocal. They will help us to achieve much of what we need and want to 
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achieve through ma ins treamlng. We should not be ashamed: of halting them in our 
programs. They will provide us with that visibility. At the feame Jinie. we 
should not parade them around and make a spectacle of theffi either. Oh look at 
us. aren't we good; look, we have six wheel chairs, three |)lirtd and two dea.f 
mutes in the back." We do not want to do that either. 

The concept of ma instreaminq sounds very philosophical, very expensive 
and it will take a great deal of time, but we can do it. Perhaps what has 
been presented is Utopian and idealistic in terms of tools for mainstreaming. 
but if we make plans which will consider-everyone of these components and work 
toward them, we are beginning to mainstream. Bit if we sit back and say, 
"It's too much to do", we will never make it. These are critical factors and 
components to truly achieving mainstreaming of activities for all ages, all 
disabilities, all walks of life, all ethnic groups, and all social groups, not 
just the disabled. 

If I were to suirmarize for you, I would say that mainstreaming activities 
for youth are possible and can be successful if there are three basic things: 

1. If there is a sense of awareness and attitude of respect and 
acceptance, 

2 If there is a focus on individual strengths and abilities, _ 

progressive and developmental experiences and equal opportunities, 
and, 

3. If there i^ a commitment of time, space, personnel and funds, 
then mainstreaming can be successful. 

I guess I would say that the process of moving a handicapped individual 
from directed-use, where we tell him what he is going to do, when, and how 
much, and what is right and what is wrorlg, to the po nt of self -directed, 
^where he says, "I'm going to do this today for this long and with these 
people and tfiis way, that mainstreaming, is similar to the game of chess. 
In a chess game it is impossible to play until the players can Identify each 
chess piece and know what each can do. We cannot mainstream until we 
identify our people, until we assess what they can do and know what we can do 
and how we can do it together. So my challenge is that we each consider the 
mainstreaming. project, perhaps like a chess game, make that comnitment, 
and we v»ill be successful. 

Question : Tell us about the Arts Program. 

'^ Michal Anne lord ; Our Arts Program has been exceedingly well received. We 
VeceWed a grant through the National Committee on Arts for the Handicapped 
Ind basically. U is aS opportunity to expose disabled individuals; predomin- 
afttly youngsters, but also adults, to the vaifious a>;t "forms. We do dance, 
drama, photography, macrame, pottery, the whole gamit. Disabled Individuals 
home to a onlday or two-day festival where it is. a "Jj^f, ^JP^'-^^J^.^rHv 
taste Sted touch things. We ^Vso have invited, up until this poigt, strictly . 
integraied classes in school which are already supposedly mainstreaming, 
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maybe there is not total acceptance^ They come and they say, "I didn't know 
Johnny could do so and so." That has been extremely successful. From that 
we have taken onqoinq arts proorams baCk Into the schools and have taken the 
entire school or part of the school, handicapped and non-handicapped and had 
more art experiences and shoved how we can use the arts as a part of the whole 
learning process of academic work, etc. Don't think mainstreaming always has 
to be done through the front door. "We'll take this handicapped person and 
put him In this class with all these^non-dlsabled people." That's the front 
door Integration. ^ 

I would suggest the use of the back doorr I find it much more produc- 
tive and much more successful. By back door I mean we plan activities that 
will meet the individual needs and wiVl focus on the strengths and abilities 
of the disabled person and then we say^ ''John Q. Public, you are not 
handicapped, but would you like to join us in this? Well, come on." They 
join up and perhaps they are in the smaller ratio and the disabled are in the 
higher rati(y. What we have done is we have guaranteed that each individual's-- 
need is met and that, hopefully, there is a sense of security and trust on the 
disabled person's part in terms of leadership. Our leadership is sensitive 
to their needs and sensitive to the needs and curiosity of the non-disabled as 
well, it is very much the mixing of non-handicapped and handicapped in a 
recreation experience which is designed from the disabled point of view as 
opposed to the non-disabled. We have found that this is a much more effective 
jjray to achieve mainstreaming. It is probably a back-door policy, but I call 
pi "buddying up", a buddy system where we do a one on one. This is a system 
where half the group is handicapped dnd half is non-handicapped. I think 
scouting has used It and that works very well. We have our integration factor, 
pj-operly planned program for the disabled side of the family, but we still 
hj^ve that interaction and cooperation in terms of the other grouo. 
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MAKING IT WORK WITH YOUR RESOURCES , ' 

- by ' " ^ . 

Claudirte Sherrrll 
Texas Women ' s Un i ve rs i ty 

On Bei-nq Different 



i 



Watching without sight, 

Running without legs, > 
ConveVsing without voice. 
Loving without prejudice, 
Oftimes it is belief that makes it happen 
^ What's the di.fference in being different? 

Acts which are naive, those deemed grand. 

Small, tall, som§. with, sorafe without, . ' 

• ^. Some who can, some who can't .. . 

\^ What's the difference in being 'different? 

Thinking, feeling, acting, sharing. 

Moving, gaming, loving, romping; ' 

You and I, not the same but 

Yet the same because we are by fate just people . . 
^ What s the difference in being different?"' 

Oh .for the chance^to share my dreams. 
To hold- hands, to join. in happiness. 
To play your games, to taste the differences in life 
And not be scorned and turned away ... ' 
What's the. diffei^ence in being different? 

^■r-- -Oave Comoton 

• . Leisurability 2 (July 1975): 27. 

Thi's Doem eloquently states the rationale for extending the recreation 

d" fTO ''^h'ris^M 'V' ~ regaJSlesI oT'di'Sual 

J ^ ^"^^ enables us to conceptualize abilities and assets 
in handicaVped persons, rather than disabilities aid liabilit es5 whJt in a 
rZul^^it ^'h°"^' or a;^church group, makes the difference to the youth or tJe 
coiiinunity who are labelled as "different"? * 

Honw?®^?^^^®''^-" resources: the staff members and volunteers who 

deliver the services, the facilities and equipment, and of course the bXt - 

resSu ce 'Jn "l^icfS^Tdifr^''"..^^' I'J''''' '''''''' Importance of - 
A S to npw^^n?^ difference" in the second of. it's mainstreaminq books, 
A Guide to Developing a Proqram (Reynolds, 1980). In it we are led throuqh a 
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Dlanninq/program development model in which we first clarify 

to ^ nft'reSng and then identify our '•«0"'-«?,t^^.m^J''(brDhvs?car and 
The auide discusses three kinds of resources: (a) ►'"•"a"' Pj^^l"' ' 
Ic) fiiancill I shall focus only on the first of these for I believe that 
hSian Sli«it are the only resource needed to make nainstreaming work.. . 

The Significance of Human Beings 

nnlv human T)einqs are significant. Persons with conviction, courage, and 
rreativ tv DersSSs Jho driam dreams like George Bernard Shaw, and later 
errSneiy,'^^"^ "So^ men -^things as they are and s^^^,^ 

^ r^cfuMi^^^^^^^^^ wo!;rs :j^tvr c^^g^nomen! 

like Laureen Summers, who stated^ 

^ "I am a weaver with ... cerebral palsy. People like myself need 
to feel expectation and appreciation from others -that we all 
have good potential and the ability to be cooperative and 

Droductive Weaving has gained me support and respect in a 

ES?lS which' am somitimes afraid to enter. . . .Art (recreation) 

is an individual statement; it opens the door to an understanding ^ 

ihich hSs Jit been there before. It is a way to reach beyond the 

: ^elr th" separates us from each other. It has the potential to 

I bring us all together at last." 

ThP human resources that make mainstreaming work are able bodied and 

I draw talent, dedication, and commitment. AIJ that is neeaea is on w 

each youth serving agency to step forward and Ijad. , 

i M»4nstreaminq has its roots in humanism (Sherrill. 1981). It is a part 

I more human, more real, more alive ... 

^ . frTvrixpe nee r tSSr they suggest that we i dent i fy our staff members who 
; Save tSe Sest self concepts, who are secure within themselve f " ^o* 

; , fearful of the unknown or the different. Combs et al. (1971) states in tnis 
I regard: 

^ "Persons with high self-esteem, able to accept themselves, are 

; - alsSaSleio accept other people; thi? makes effective interac- 

■ ^ tion with others much more likely. Because they believe in a/id 

?rSst Ihemselves, they can act with high degrees of autonomy. 

fSey are freewheelers^nd able tt) move off n new directions, 

which is what is meant by creativity. People open to new 

experience enjoy exploring ... (p. lao)- 

■ ■ « . 
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Finding and Involving the Handicapped 



What else is essential in the initiation or facilitation of mainstreaminq 
within an agency? Finding the handicapped! Research shows t\Yht loneliness, 
alienation» and traneportation problems^ act as major barriers in recreation 
participation for the handicapped, Jloe ( 1977). Typically leisure education 
has not been included in the schooling of the handicapped. They may not even 
know your agency exists . . .' or they may have no friends to come with. How 
irtany of us qo alone tp a ballgame or out to eat or even to a friend's house? 
American society functions in pairs; we each try to have at least one friend. 

Research shows this to be a major problem among the handicapped. 
Stanfield (1973) in a study of 120 graduates of special education programs, 
ages 19-21, found that only 23% felt they had friends they could go visit and 
only 60% had sufficient skills to travel about their cornmuniity alone. Katz 
and Yekutiel (1974) interviewed parents of 178 retarded adults. The most 
often reported type of leisure activity was watching television and listening 
to the radio. Only 22"^^ indicated ^that they had friends and engaged in soctal 
interaction outside the family. Ervin '^(1980) interviewed 30 blind persons, 
ages 16-50, to learn their opinions about physical education and recreation in 
their present lives as well as in childhood. Most of her subjects expressed 
' negative feelings about their past and present involvement and/or inclusion in 
family, neighborhood, community, and church recreation. When asked, for 
instance, does your community offer recreation programs and do. you take part, 
47% indicated that they ha3 no knowledge of such programs. Illustrative of 
the kind of response elicited-^as the following by a 32-ye^r-old male: 



"Well, I'm not aware of what they are, so I don't take part in 
them. I kind of wtsh they would let us know, but I don't want 
the activities to be just for the blind. I've got a bad feeling 
about getting all of the handicapped people together in the 
community. I think you ought to get the handicapped into the 
community with the sighted." (p. 96). 



How then do we find the handicapped so that mainstreaming can be begun? 
How do we convince them to try something new? To come to an unknown center, 
to meet and interact with the able bodied ... to risk stares \and possible ^ 
rejection ... to experience the discomfort of feeling that yojj are making 
others uncomfortable. 

The best resources Hn solving these problems seem to be the faiftilies of 
the handicapped and, of course, the handicapped themselves depending upon the 
degree of involvement. Mainstreaming family recreation seems to be a logical 
first step toward integration of individuals. A progression might>|)e followed 
in which first the entire family is involved in some events, then part of the 
family, then perhaps>only a sibling and the handicapped person, until at last 
he or she feels contfident enough to come alone. Incidentally, this approach 
may lend confidenceao staff also who may need assistance, for instance, in 
understanding the speech of a cerebral palsied person or in learning to 
manipulate braces and wheelchairs. 
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I/ivolvement>nust begin at the planning level rather than with publicity of an 
already planned event with encouragement to come on out and participate. Home 
visits constitute ^n excellent fjrst step in mainstreaming. Parents often have 
a difficult time finding sitters for severely involved handicapped family 
members^ hence, why not go to the parents^ Why not use the mobile van concept 
and carry games and recreation activities with you for that first home visit, 
establishing rapport through playing together rather than just talking? Like 
meals on wheels", games on wheels offer as much in socialization as in the 
nurture of other needs. They build up confidence, of handicapped persons and 
prepare them for leaving the house and coming to the agency. 



T Employment of Handicapped As Resources 

The employment of handicapped persons-as staff members in youth serving 
agencies and recreation centers can be a major contributing factor to the 
success of mainstreaming. Research (Comer & Piliavin, 1972) shows that 
physically disabled persons react differently to the nondisabled than to 
confederates perceived as similar to themselves. For example, significant 
differences were found to favor intei^viewers Simulating disability "With the 
interviewer without impairments the subject with physical disabilities 
responded by terminating the interaction sooner ... displaying greater motor 
inhibition ... exhibiting fewer smiles... demonstrating less eye contact ... 
and tended to feel less comfortable during the interaction." (Comer & 
Piliavin cited in Schroedel , p. 77). Research (Donaldson, 1980) indicates 
that direct contact with handicapped persons is the most effective way to 
change the beliefs and attitudes of nondisabled persons; thus the best way to 
inservice staff members for mainstreaming appears to be *the use of a disabled 
person of equal status. Donaldson defines equal status relationships as 
those in which the handicapped individual is of approximately the same age 
as the nondisabled person and/or is approximately equal in social, educational 
and vocational status (p. 505). It is essential also that the handicapped 
person not act in a stei^eotypic manner. He or she must be able to talk 
comfortably and unemotionally about problems. 

The handicapped, whenever possible as salaried staff members (not 
volunteers), should have the right to be resources for mainstreaming. The 
"token" handicapped worker in an agency or center is a powerful force. Take, 
for example, the first such token staff member I employed as a graduate 
assistant at. the Texas Woman's University. Don was a Vietnam veteran, a 
double leg amputee, and an outstafidinq wheelchair athlete. Our campus at that " 
time was an architectural challenge even for the able bodied, it had no ramps 
and no curb cuts. Moreover no one had ever noted the need to increase 
accessibility. Don attracted a great deal of attention in his wheelchair 
maneuvers about campus. He was colorfuf in his actions and open in tiis 
communications. I'll never forget the day that he couldn't get his wheelchair 
up the long flight of steps into registration. In disgust he hurled the chair 
into space and "stumped" it up the stairs. At just that moment the president 
of the University was also ascending the steps. A very dignified, caring, and 
supportive lady, she was obviously quite dismay. That day marked the 
beginning of the removal of architectural barriers on our campus. Not only 
was Don instrumental in creating attitude change, but he also had the contacts 
in the state capitol to aet the university matching funds for barriers 
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\ removaT>^A human resource thus can also be a financial resource. In fund 
raising to] facilitate mainstreaming activities, handicapped persons are 
generally ^uch more persuasive than the non-handicapped. «^ 

since Don, I have tVied to maintain a one-to-ten ratio of handicapped 
to non-handicapped on my staff ♦ Since my staff is small, this commitment 
results iifi the employment of one person each year as our "token" handicapped. 
This arrangement necessitates flexibility in work assignments and reinforces 
the conce|3t of utilizing abilities while qpvering for one another's disabili- 
ties. Evfen among seasoned mainstream workers it promotes new understandings 
and appreciations. Few of us, we realize, have ever worked and played with 
the handicapped in "equal status relationships." When the staff (or leaders) 
In an agency achieve this state, the youth we serve have models to emulate. 
Our a^jons in regard to mainstreaming really do speak louder than our words. 

il^nother reason fo.r utilizing the handicapped as employ/es rather than 
voluntee<^;s is the. need to model for other prospective employer/s as they 
consider Integrating their staffs. The U.S* Census statistics| (Razeqhi and 
Davis, 1979) indicated that 85^^ of the disabled have annual incomes of less 
than $7,000. Of these persons, 52% make less than $2,000 a yeaV- If our 
budgets are inadequate to offer full time jobs, then the handicapped can be 
employed on an hourly basis or for a lump sum under the consultant category. 
Mainstreaming should be»a team effort between the handicapped and the non- 
h^ndlcapped, nojt another endeavor in which we struggle for additional resources 
sb as to extend services to a needy population. Handicapped petfsons want to 
help themselves and others. Often we prevent their doing this by conceptual- 
ising them orily as clients or participants rather than as leaders and 
presentors. 

Networking in Resource Identifa^cation and Utilization 

Another successful approach to finding resources for mainstreaming is 
networking. This entails forming cooperative, supportive relationships 
between your youth serving agency and already established advocacy groups like 
the Association for Retarded Citizens, Easter Seals, the American Lung 
As$ociation, and Mayors' Committees on ^Employment of the Handicapped. In this 
way you can have available a network olj resources, often exchanged without 
charge. Networking Is not easy. It means ^givijig^ great deal of yourself and 
motivating your staff to do likewise ... joining new organizations, attending 
their meetings, serving on their committees, and working toward priorities 
. which may not be foremost in your own value System. Networking is, however, 
* a reciprocal process. We help others in areas like employment, transportation, 
and housing. In return, they advocate for our agencies and for quality 
recreation and leisure education services. Carl Rogers, the well know 
psychotherapist, beautifully summarizes the importance of reciprocal work in 
the mainstream effort. He states, "In my judgement the warm, subjective, 
human encounter of two persons is more effective in faclTitatlng change than 
the most precise art or techhique growing out of learning theory or operant 
conditioning" (cited by Buscaglia, p. 287). 
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Resources in Relation To The lEP Process 

Perhaps the most important resource for mainstreaming is the special 
education director in your school district. Public Law 94-142 establishes 
definitions and processes through which recreation for the handicapped can be 
funded thrtjugh school resources. The key is in understanding the concept of 
related s ervices and the process of Individualized educational programming 
(IeF). Under PL. 94-142 recreation f?ra related service . TTwe can show that 
recreation or leisure education is needed to "assist a handicapped child to 
benefit from special education," we can seek to have this service written into 
the lEP and funded by the school district. This means that we need to under- 
stand the long range goals of special education and to task analyze our 
program offerings to determine specifically what activities/services j^e offer 
that handicapped youth need before they can benefit from traditional school 
learning. Chief among the, services that come to mind are socialization 
activities, i.e. learning how to behave appropriately in social settings and 
how ta interact with others. Also important are adaptive behaviors for game 
readiness (Sherrill, 1981, p. 61) like responding to name, following simple 
directions, staying in one's own space, and learning to imitate or model. 

If parents can be made to understand the contributions of recreation 
and leisure education to special education, they can become powerful resources 
to our youth serving agencies. PL .94-142 mandates that. parents must be 
involved in the lEP process and must sign the written lEP which subsequently 
guides their child's education. Parents can refuse to sign the lEP until 
certain services are agreed upon providing, of course, that the need for tne 
services is documented by valid and reliable assessment. Parents can also 
instigate legal proceedings if they believe that the terms of the lEP are not 
being met. Illustrative of the power of parents in this last regard -is the 
record of an lEP hearing (Massachusetts Department of Education, 1980) - 
concerning a 14-year-old girl "with Down's Syndrome, resulting in global 
developmental delays." Among the substantive issues in the hearing were: 

1. Whether the li^79-80 and/or 1980-81 lEP for Sandra T. is adequate and 
appropriate to meet Sandra's special needs in relation to recreational, 
extra curricular activities and leisure skills provisions of that plan. 

2 Provisions for access to, and equal opportunity to participate in, 
extracurricular activities in after school hours whfth are offered to 
students without handicaps ... (p. 3)^. . 

The record of the case included more than 100 pages of documents and 
24 hours of testimony. Present at the hearing and no doubt instrumental in 
it's outcome was Dr. Gerald Fain, Coordinator, Leisure Studies Program, Boston 
University. As a result of the hearing, the Old Rochester Regional School 
District was ordered to provide the slfol lowing™ 

(a) An after school jprogram of related^^ervices for Sand/a T. incorporating 
socialization, recreation, physical dewielopment andMeisure education 
objectives for a minimum of six fours' fier week. Such program may 
include a small group of other special ^ucation students,- as appro- 
priate to their needs and development, at the agreement of their 
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parents. The after school portion of the Special Olympics Club 
should be considered a part of this program. Further, such program 
should include activities available to hon-*handi capped students with 
additional supervision or modification as Sandra's parents, school 
personnel and a consultant therapeutic recreation specialist deem 
appropriaite. 

(b) An aide shall be designated to carry out the program under (a )• 
above, with supervision of a teacher, preferably Mr. McFee. 

(c) A therapeutic recreation specialist shall provide a consulting and 
Jn-service program to interested teachers, specialists, and the 
designated teacher aid$ for a minimum of one hour per week for 15 
weeks dealing with topics of therapeutic recreation, ohysical 
education, curricular activities, provided that such a program is 
available to school personnel, without cost to them and within 
reasonable proximity to thjB junior high school. 

(< , , 

(d) The therapeutic recreation specialist shall provide direct service 
to Sandra individually or in a small group for a minimum of one hour 
per week. 

(e) Quarterly progress reports shall conform with c. 766 Reg. 337.1 as 
to review of Sandra's progress in the general and specific objectives 
of her lEP. (pp. 15-16), ^ 

Thus it can be seen that parents, with inservice training to understand 
their rights and the lEP process, can be valuable resources in making main- 
streaming work. PL 94-142 does not specify the setting in which recreation 
and other related services must occur. Sandy T.'s afterschool program could 
have been at an agency or community recreation center. The Important factor 
is cooperative parent/agency involvement In ascertaining that recreation is 
written into the lEP document andT thus considered ar^^integral part of the 
handicapped child's education. ^ 

Resources in Government 

The effects of PL 94-142 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act on I 
resources for mainstreaming are just beginning to be felt. Unfortunately, this 
legislation is in severe jeopardy. The Reagan/Stockman proposal for block 
funding of education, as well as cuts in appropriations, will render the 
legislative advances of the 1970's meaningless. Mow, more than ever before, 
recreation and agency personnel need to become; involved in governn^nt, in 
lobbying and campaigning, and in the education of public officials. We need 
to visit our congress persons in Washington D.C., maintain periodic telephone 
contact, and provide continuous letter writing feedback concerning issues 
affecting the handicapped. The men and women in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives are our resources; the mohey they are discussing is, at least 
in part, our tax dollars. We need to develop the self confidence and asser- 
tiveness to use our government resources to make mainstreaming work. Our 
input, particularly when organized according to networJcing concepts, does make 
a difference In voting patterns. ^ 

h > 
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\ 

Ourselves As Resources 

V 

Finally we, ourselves, are our own best resources for making mainstreaming 
work. Our involvement will depend, in large part, on the extent that main- 
streaming ts self actual iztng and satisfying ... this in turn relates to being 
"real"\pr authen tic, in touch with the world as a caring and action-onented 
person. NJh^Jt-a^esiTTTiean to be "real"? A children's stt)ry. The Velveteen 
Rabbit , conveys the essen« of realness better than I can. In this passaae 
two stuffed toys, a ral^bi tlmd^he skin horse, are talking: 
»» 

"WHAT IS REAL?" asked the Rabbit one day. when they were lying 
side by side near the nursery fender, before Nana came to tidy 
the room. "Does itr ineafi having things that buzz inside you and ' 
. a stick out handle?" ^ 

"REAL isn't how you are made," said the Skin Horse. "It's a 
thing that happens to you. When a child loves you for a long, 
' v>ong time, not just to play with, but REALLY loves you, then 
you become Real." ^ 

"Does it hurt?" asked the Rabbit. 

"Soinetimes," sa 1x1, the Skin Horse, for he was always truthful. 
"When you are Real, you don't mind being hurt." 

"Does it happen all at once, like being wound up," he asked, 
"or bit by bit?" 
j * - 

• "It doesn-^t happen all at once," said the Skin Horse. "You 

befcome. It takes a long time. That's why it doesn t often 
happen to people who break easily, or haye sharp edges, or who 
have to be carefully kept. Generally, by the time you are REAL, 
^ most of your hair has been loved off, and your eyes drop out 
and you get loose in the joints and very shabby. But these 
i V things don't matter at all, because once you are.REAL you can t 

be ugly, except to people who don't understand ...but once you 
'I are REAL you can't becom^ unreal .again. It lasts forever." 

! ' ff (Williams, 1971, pp. 16-17) 

The mainstreaming mission is not easy .... we sometimes do lose our hair 
or it turns gray ... and our joints get loose and tired ... we don t have 
time for shopping and hair styling and we get shabby. But in helping others 
to find self actualization in the mainstream or their least restr1/:t1ve 
i ' environment, we ourselves become more REAL and life if more f 
^ Coniiiltment to mainstreaming is a value system and a life style ... it lasts 

forever. 
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Panel Discussion 



John Sevier: 

Participant: 

John Sevier: 
Participant: 

John Sevier: 
Participant: 
iohn Sevier: 

Participant: 
Participant: 



Let us get a little more directive than nondl recti ve. When you 
came here, did you have one or two leads that you had hoped to 
accomplish or had been met .when you cam In? 

We know so little about the subject of mainstreaming that I don't 

believe we have any questions we know how to ask. 

* 

All right 

rd like a little bit of "how to's", how to set up, different 
kinds of approaches. 

You* sir? 

I guess the '*how to" bit. 

W« might say that you are looking for programs to assist you 
from Ideas and concepts and goals of this program. How about 
you» what did you come here hoping to get? 

4-H 

Ideas from other agencies, organizations, programs they have 
been In. 



John Sevier: Carrlngton? 



Carrlngton 
Mason: 

Participant: 

Participant: 

John Sevier: 



Participant: 
John Sevier: 
Participant: 



Everyone is using volunteers. Everybody need? more volunteers 
than they have^ right? 

That is true. 

That is coming from a volunteer. 

That is coining from a volunteer, yes. Carrlngton is a volunteer 
and the man to his left is the paid professional in this area. 
He is executive in charge of handicapped scouting In the Houston 
Council. y 

« * 

I was wanting to get information on how to implement different 
programs. 

Do yoO mean programs that already exist or new programs 
altogether to supplement what you are doing at the moment? 

I just came along to find out anything I could. 
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John Sevier: 



Carri ngton : 



Carrlngton, would you kind of tell us what you have going in 
your council area with respect to the handicapped? 

Well, we have a program in which we are attempting to mainstream 
the handicapped in existing troops, dens, explorer posts. We 
have all ages to twenty-one'and are trying to get the existing 
, organizations to takfe in more handicapped with those they 

already have. We also have, going'concurrently, the organization 
of special units for the handicapped. Some of those are in 
schools where you have a group in wheel chairs in the roon). 
Transportation is a problem. You can't get them together in the 
evening for a meeting or"0»^ Saturday so the school district makes 
class time available during the weel^ to hold a scout meeting. 
The boys come in uniform, the leader comes in uniform, and they 
will have that scout' meeting on school time. 

Another area f/)r special units are the residential institutions, 
the State Schools for mentally retarded. There is a residence 
for mentally retarded in connection with the Harris Brown Center 
in Houston that has quite a troop sponsored by the Association 
for the Retarded. These are special young people. School 
districts mainstream as far as possible and we are attempting to 
do the same thing, but there is still a place for some special 
units. We simply adopt or adapt the scout program where neces- 
sary for the handicapped, following the regular program just as 
closely as possible, maybe as ingeniously as possible. 

John Sevier: Would you care to speak ^out what changes have been made? 



Carrington : 



John Sevier: 
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For the mentally retarded, it usually takes a lohg time to go 
from tenderfoot to second class. A boy can get discouraged. 
Th'is program gives him an additional twelve tidy packages 
hardly bigger than your thumbnail. As he passes various points 
of progress on his road, he gets these little recognitions. Itt 
gets back to the instant recognition proposition. The whole ' 
-purpose of this thing is not to let him become discouraged along 
the way because it may take him two or three times -as long as 
it does the non-handicapped boy to get to the same place. You 
modify\requirements. Instead of having to repeat the scout oath 
alone, he may be permitted to repeat it with others. (Te learns 
it when he has the reinforcement of others. It makes it a little 
easier for him to come through with this particular accomplishment. 

Those of you who came here With programatlc needs to be settled 

might gain one here. You might think in terms of adjusting your 
present program with the rewards associated with the growth of 
the youngster in your program and the recognition by allowing 
more time and by dividing your progress down into smaller steps. 
Each step is then achievable in a short period of time within 
the recognition attached to it. This can be done in the 4-H 
Program or even in the Girl Scout Program. I know more aboOMhe 
Boy Scout Program than anything else because I represent the 
Boy Scouts, In essence, the rules for advancement have been 
adjusted to allow more time, either for slowness of physical 
advance or slowness because of a mental Impairment. 

2i.v 
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Carrington: 



John Sevier: 



Dan James: 



Partiripant : 



Carrington: 



John Sevier: 



Girl Scouts: 



* 

If 



The use of beads or ^,row points for Cub Scouts is an example 
where you are doing this. Because of lack of maturity at that 
time, the award needs to come more quickly and frequently. When 
the boy gets older, he is able to wait a little longer. 

What about those developmental ly disabled? They function at the 
top level, mentally so do you use the Cub method on a Scout who 
is 18 or 20 years of age? You don^t modify the rules, you modify 
the method of doing the job. 

I wanted to tell you about the 4-H Program. Currently it is not 
unusual for 4-H programs to work with- Scouting programs using 
their recreation and resources, particularly in the high school 
age programs. It is not done very often any more. It used to 
be done more so in the past than it is done now. That is another 
/resource that can be used. ^ , 

I was wondering if we need special training for volunteers to 
work with those ofifids. How do you recruit them? Where do they 
come from and vJKtf do you do next? 



The two principal sources, I would say, are parents of handicapped 
and people who are already involved with agencies, working with 
agencies, working with the handicapped. The other problem is to 
get those who are working with the scouting program to know the 
scout side and teach them a little bit about working with the 
handicapped. Frankly, the problem there is to get them over that 
fear. They are afraid of the handicapped or that they might do. 
something wrong. ^ 

They tell us thalE they breaki, that when you4ork with a person 
with cerebral palsy, you do not dare pick them up or do anything 
else like that because that would upset them. Of course, that 
is foolish. People with cerebral Daisy shake a . little bit, but 



How about the Girl Scouts? Do you want to comment a bit on what 
you are doing to reach out to the handicapped so maybe we can 
provide a guide for the others. 

We have reached out, so far, to the mentally retarded in school 
and in public school systems. It is totally for mentally 
retarded children so it is not as though they are mainstreamed 
into school in our area. We are trying to get through to 
principals of other schools in Ft. Worth and in our four-county 
area who have had similar situations so that we can begin the 
same program there. The problem is trying to convince the 
directors and the principals that it would work because it is the 
same thing; no after school, no before school, no during school. 
You are go'ing to fail, but please try. ^ ThatUs the kind of 
attitude we really have a hard time with because other .groups 
have comfe in and tried to provide this and have failed. They 
just get their hopes up and everybody is unhappy. We have a 
very good success story going and we are trying to move it into 
other areas. — ^ ^ 
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Participant: 



\ 



Participant: * 



Carrington; 



John Sevier: 



Participant: 



Can I ask a question? I think the biggest thing that you an/ 
I will find when we go back U that ff we make up goals to " . 
mainstream land we hoM that this wilt happen; how do you. from 
your experience vfithxhe Boy Scouts, \conviripe a leader whb has 
fifteen normal boys to take a couple <nore boys with special 
needs? She will say^J "I'm dDlng\ fine. I^ifteen are all I can 
•handle." You know what she ^s really saying. '.'I would take two 
more, but not those two that you want to give me." I think 
that will be ouV biggest protfl em. \ / 

You could ?P^mise them more help sometimes which might give 
them a little confidence. We can sometimes trap groups ipto 
taking handicapped people, but it is very difficult to get them 
into normal programs. If you are looking for a short term gain, 
it is going to be tough. We encourage all our handicap units ' 
,to participate in all other regular activities that we have. foK 
everybody else so that people become aware they exist and become 
aware that their functioning level is probably different from 
what was expected, people become a little more comfortably \ 
around them in a ve»;y relaxed setting. Look at the Boy Spouts 
in a competitive caniporee situation. You will see they become 
more aware of others. We try to promote awareness af others, 
it's part of the constant awareness. There are always^ articles 
about it in the in-house journals. U is a constant thing so 
that? over a period of time, it is very possible to ^just in 
some attitudes. 
/ 

Scou'ting gives us a real opportunity for these bpys in the 
special units to have a troop of their own and to put on a 
display in a scout show and people have a chance to see what 
they can do. They get exposure. 

Speaking to that point, this weekend, pretty much all over the 
country, is Scouts' anniversary week. Scout troops have been 
invited to put on displays and let them show their work. One 
troop in my council every year^puts some paneling up on the wall 
'and they napel down that paneling and let people ^see that even 
children can rapel. It is not something that thejf do just in 
the paratroopers and places like that; even the handicapped can 
be trained to rapel. I think the key. as they indicated, is 
that there should be some kind of a training session going on. 
As you try 1,n your outreach program to go out and set up units 
and sell your progranis to handicapped kids, you should also 
run concurrently a training session so when a unit comes into 
being, the leadership is there ready to take them on. Otherwise 
you get a unit and no leadership and then it falls apart and 
the participants' hearts are broken, to say the least. 

Why would we want the special training as long as we get every- 
day, run-of-the-mill, high quality training, because what staff 
need to know is how the program is intending to work? We know 
how our program is intended" tp work and we go and talk to the 
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Scout leader and we say the same thing to the next Scout leader 
and I think that 1s the most Important step; that they understand 
how the program works. Then we move In with special resource's 
or special adaptations, but there ts no way and this Is what ■they 
will say, "What would Johnny want?" You don't know Jphnny and-, 
"How do I wo»1( wftiv thts group of boys?'? You can't tell them 
that because you haven't met these kids. There Is no substitute 
for the regular training. The first Step I like to see Is that 
they get to regular training lljce everybody else. Than follow 
this with^ the resource? and aspects of special training, particu- 
larly in school units where there is a teacher available as a 
professional. They are there to help. We. do rijn some specialized 
training from time to time, but I think most Important is the ' 
regular trai^aing that everybody else gets, the mainstream 
training th'at you get, just like everybod^^else: 

'l think the Ideal situation is to include special training as a 
part of the program's regular training, just one section of the 
regular training so everybody gets it. This works for the 
present leaders of regular units. 

You begin the long range plan of getting everybody mentally 
ready. Where do we want to be ten years from now? What are we 
going to have to do suddenly and consistently, day after day, 
year after year, to change attitude^? That goes for staff as 
well. 

I know from Girl Scouts the thing that. also takes a long time 
is that in order to implement that im^your training, that volun- 
teer task group in charge of training has to ftalize that includ- 
ing speciartraining is an Important part of training. If,we 
went in and said, "Include specialized things ^in your training," 
they would say, "Well, we don't have aoy of those children. Why 
do we need special training fowthe small percentage we might 
have?" It will take educating down to even the staff that goes 
into training. W6 have to train the trainers to tell the 
people. 

I strongly feel that the Boy Scouts are behind the handicapped 
at the patlonal level in terms of policy and to some lesser 
degree because it hasn't reached all the way down into every 
council and every district. It might be symbolized by the 
pictures that Norman Rockwell put together for us. It wasn't 
until the last picture he painted that there was a picture of a 
handicapped child in them. They were doing it, butv didn't 
publicly acknowledge the fact that they were doing \t. It has 
taken a long time. Don't look forward to making a dreat leap 
forward. It is going to have to cms in small stepS and it is 
going to have to consist of efforts to make the public aware 
that you are willing to accept these children into your program. 
There has been no public statement marfe to that effect, but it. 
has happened here and has happened there. 
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' How about 4-H? Is there anything that you do with your program 

to facilitate the entry of handicapped^ into it or is it a case 
of y6u now trj^ing t(Hcome into this ffeld? 

JDan James: Most of it has been isolated cases for professional staff and 1 
the county ahd^ork with schools. They have piSovided the 4-H 
program to them. I mentioned yesterday the horse project and. 
there are many clothing^ foods and nutrition programs. One 
that has probably been the most successful in Denton State School 
has been consumer education, It teaches handicapped young 
people something about money, howjt works, hpw to handle it. 
» ^ Students go bn shopping trips and ma^be we see quite a bit of 
recognition in that setting up there-with the family of handi- 
capped to encourage them. There is really more of, an isolated 
car$e where the professional staff member that has an interest 
in them or even an awareness thatJ^ight be with a volunteer who 
will do some listening. I would^ay that one of the largest 
things is the awareness of the professional staff to take an 
/ affirmative action on it. 

John Sevier:, I know the Boy Scouts program works well enough, but at. times it 
is going to take conflict with 4-H. 4-H ifi one out. The old 
Ford School is one of several segregated schdbls dealing with 
the orthopedicajly impaired and t)&e old Ford School had a Cub ' ' 
, pack for awhile and then adopted £'he 4-H pros/ram. While visiting 
there I could see the program has worked very well. About sixty 
orthopedicaTly impaired young people go to the Old Ford* School. 
They are transported there in the morning by^i^system and 
transported home so that whatever happens ha§ to happen during > 
school hours. It can't happen. after school hours; otherwise you 

.J rrtiss your bus and then how do you get home? We Kave that ^ 

continual problem. — 4> ' 

Now, how about your park program that you were working with? 
Have you opened it to the handicapped and do you have problems 
trying to meet their needs? 

Park Program: No, my situation is a little different. Basically I have, to 
come up with an idea and then present that to my director and 
therfgo out and recruit my clients and then make it work. For 
instance, I work with cerebral palsy, I have mentally retarded 
square dancing, mentally retarded pianists, and the like. I 
came up with these ideas and tried to make them work. Basically 
what I am here for is to g*t different ideas that I can take* back 
and give to my director and^ay, "Hey, let us try this at our 
center." Then if they work^lt our center, maybe they will catch 
on over at other centers. 

^^oys Clubs: There is a difference then between a building center program 

and a scouting program. They are totally different. The concept 
you have been talking about here is of no value to Boys' Clubs 
and/or Park and Recreation. What we are doing then is that we 
have clubs throughout the country, particularly in our region, 
that are operating very good mainstreaming programs and do not 
even realize it. We have Boys' Clubs that are working with the 
retarded, we have clubs ihat are working with special education. 
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we have some clubs that are working with the physically handi- 
capped In Isolated programs - not malnstreamlng. We have one 
club down In Bryant, Texas, that has done a fantastic job In 
the past of working with special "education and their programs 
are from the art to the physical to full-scale education and 
even«'to a minor degree,^ tutoring these youngsters in their 
program. 

Talking about volunteers, that's jiart of it because the Scouts 
are going out to the school. They are securing in-school 
activities. Boys' Clubs are not doing that. Our volunteers 
have to be - 1 h«^e to use this term -but they have to be under 
the firm hand and guidance of that professional that you have 
inside that Boys'. Club. The recruiting aspect of this can be 
done by the pros in the Boys' Club field, but most of this could 
be done by volunteers or by Interested parents of the special 
education students. 

Recruitment is no problem to the Boys' Club. In fact, we don't 
have to recruit. All we have to do is pick up the tel phone and 
call the school system and 'the next thing we know they are 
flooding us with participants in that program. Not mainstream 
participants, but participants and from this then we have to 
find and train ))ur staff to work with these youngsters. We use 
the teachers from. the schools to come down and Instruct our 
particular staff person on how to work- with that handicapped 
person, that special ed student. 
J 

It is this type of collaboration that yoM and I have to work with 
with Boys* Clubs and other building center built programs. You 
know the Scouting program is good for the Boy Scouts, but that 
is it. They are certainly hot good as far as our type of 
activity is concerned and I think that is where I am missing the 
boat on some of these sessions. ? 

In my situation, within the city, you have such a thin line of 
communication that there are things that you can do, can say 
and things that you can't do, can't say. Whereas the Boys' Club, 
someo|ie could ^ out ^o the homes and ask them for outside help. 
For instance, I couldn't go to the schools and say, "Could you 
send someone down to my center and initiate a program?" I could 
go oujt and get a friend of mine and do 4t that way, or get a 
parenjt from one of the ARC'S or something like that who is 
ihvolyed in my program already to help, but as far as roe initiat- 
ing ahd going out and doing on my own, I cannot do itv 

Would] it be fair to say that, in the light of your statements, 
that in the field of recreation c.enters such as you are working 
at, tiat the program is largely recreational to eat up idle 
time? No, it is still fundamental. 

I 

Recreation: ' . Educational, vocational, therapeutic development of the youngsters, 



Park Program: 



John Sevier: 



John Sevier: 
Recreation: 
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The same* as us in the Y, 



Our pirograms are totally different, our implementations of 
are similar; but our goals, our objectives of these I imagi 
woulq parallel 



these 
ne 



Youth Club Work 

John Sevier: Developmental? 

Recreation: Right. 

I' 

John Sevier: Good citizenship? 



Recreation: 



Park Program: 



Participant: 



Boys' Cliibs: 



As far as recreation, no we are not a recreation center. Off the 
record, it is a recreational center, but as a guidance oriented 
organization, that's what we Strive for. That is where we are 
missing the boat as far as the genera] sessions have been going 
here. I don't think we know enough about our individual agencies 
sometimes. 
\ 

With my facility, I can just about get into any type of new 
program that you want. It can be recreation, academic, i^any type 
because I have the facilities there to accommodate many different 
types. 



Is there anything in your area either in Boys' Clubs or Scouts 
or Recreation Centers about determining what those who have a 
handicap like, don't like, want to participate 
experience- have you had in trying to find out 
pants themselves want? 



in? 
what 



What 

the partici^ 



I would have to speak for that from the Boys' Club point of 
view on an individual club basis and^ right now I am just familiar 
with this typ^ of programming in three boys' clubs. There are 
others doing it, but I am familiar with these 
actually involved the special education 
program planning of this. We also 
from four different schools that 
classes, 
the board 



three and the one 
students^ into the 
involved fourteen teachers 
were teaching special education 
We involved them with our staff , Boys' Club staff and 
voTunteers who were on the program committee. We 



involved the 
actually say 
to offer and 
fied program 



total group in a planning session where they could 
what they wanted within the realm of what we had 
the overall Boys' Club program, which is a diversi- 
, and they could almost pick their^spot. 



The other two clubs that I am really familiar with are strictly 
doing what the educators requested of them. The Panther Boys' 
Club, for instance, is doing an aquatic^ program. This is what 
has been asked of them in years gone by Ho conduct this type of 
aquatics program for the handicapped. They have been doing it 
a long time, but it is not mainstreaming and yet, in a sense, it 

We ha've one club in West Texas that is doing a fantastic job 
with the special education students, again in the area of youth 
employment and no one knows about it. I didn't know about it . 
until I happened to walk into the club. You know you have self 
evaluation and the executive started asking, "What are all these 
young people doing here tWs time of day?" They were special ed 
students who get out of school a little bit early and they have 
jobs that they gO' out and interview for and the whole bit. It 
is a tremendous program and no one knew a thing about it. 
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fl John Stvler: Otherwise, they have thetr swimming programs along with what 

' they were doing. They begin with their little *'minnow'' and as 
they progress, go from "pollywog" up to a "little fish" and 
then a "big fish" until they graduate out of the program a 
fully qua! if i^q[ swimmer. In an aquatic program there is advanc*- 
ment and then some immediate recognition -so that the youngster, 
particularly when you are dealing with the handicapped, is . 
rewarded quickly for accomplishment which helps to build his own 
self identification and self evaluation and, ultimately at the 
end, graduate. This is in principal no different than the Boy 
Scouts advancement program. A person starts off, has the 
options of picking his own merit badges. It takes 21 to get to 
be Eagle Scout, but a boy can pick and choose within certain 
limitations. He can choose which 21 he wants to aet among the / 
optional ones so that he can build his own program. I guess 
thi^is the same way your girls do. r / 

I GirUScouts: We have extensive program planning. No Girl Scout troop exists 
^ without the girls deciding what they want to do. I am sure that 

you know from yo\ir council too, that fs the whole crux, that 
they learn decision making early. If there is a handicapped 
troop, I know because I was the leader for two years, they do 
have the girls make thetr own decisions. They might not get to 
pick from all 76 badges, they might make a decision between one 
: ' or two or three that would be appropriate at that time, but 

' they definitely have input as far as their decision about what 

f ^ they want to work on and there is always a progression. 

^ John Sevier: One thing that the Boy S^G©^ts have too that might be relevant 
i to some of your needs is that':4;he' boy meets with his scoutmaster 

i to develop a personal development program for himself; mentally, 

1 physically and socially. I don't know whether you have that 

j ' kind of plan that deveTops between th^ individual and whoever 

the volunteec or professional leader is. This is something 
' that really builds -upon for the boy and the scoutmaster.' I 
don't know whether you people use ^anything like this, but maybe 
this is something that you could i^e. It becomes extremely 
important with some of the educabiriand trainable youngsters 
j who build upon the relationship between themselves and their 

1 • leader and try to find a way to grow up and become the healthy 

J individuals that we all want them to be. This is something to 

think about. I don't know, since yours is largely recreational. 
Is there this thing about being developmental in the Boys' Club 
and the 4-H? Do you have anything like that in your program? 

Dan James: We have an agreement between the volunteer and the youngster, 

"Here's what I want to learn" and the leader will help him decide. 
"Here are the activities that you can carry out to learn. What 
c is it that you want?" It is a goal setting process, simple form, 

simple sheet that is set up at the beginning of the year. "Here 
is what I want to do" and the leader helps verbalize that and 
put it down in writing and within a year the leader asks, "Well, 
did you learn this?" "Yes". "What did you do to learn this?" 
"I did these things"' or, ".No, I didn't: and that gives a person 
basis for the next program he wants to start on. 
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John Sevier: What kind of an internal program do you have? 

Boys' Club: We revolve more around our group work activities which would be 
a parallel to what Dan is discussing here. We go into this type 
' • of training with our small groups. I am concerned about main- 

streaming and the iKgys* Club work. I know that we are doing this 
in individual cTubs? that we are separating programs for special 
education. What frightens me about multiple handicapped people 
coming into the club is that we may have 150 to 200 boys a day 
going through the club and then you have to have additional 
professional people to work with these handicapped people that 
our staff is not trained to do. We will need to carry volunteers 
to work with these people and it is'rather frightening. I think 
there are going to be a lot of clubs that will take a hard look 
at mains treaming arid I think what is going to hai^oen is that 
more of them are going to start having individual, separated, 
segregated programs for the handicapped. That is just a general 
' observation from the way I see it today. Hopefully it can work 
into ma inst reaming, but perhaps you can answer yiis for me. 
"What do you do when yoli have, for instance, the multiple 
f ' handicap?" - 

Participant: We were talking in one of our groups the first day and Linda 
Johnston, the cerebraV palsy person, said that; realistically, 
you cannot expect U mainstream every single pferson. There are 
going to be, just by the differences in our organizations, times 
when you are going to have to realistically exclude some people. 
• That is too bad, but- there is going to be a place for them in 
somebody's organtiatioh. We just can't realistically expect to 
absorb everyone. 

Participant: I think one of the keys to this whole context is the ^act that 

Linda started it off and we began thinking about this whole idea. 
It is a fact of life that if a person is blind, he is not going 
to get a driver'^s license. There are certain levels .that, just 
like those children that we saw yesterday, they are goi"9 to 
reach.' That is it and that is a fact of life. This, I think, 
is the key to the whole thing we have dealt with here. There 
are certain things that Boys' Clubs can do that nobody else^can 
do for that small child who lives in that neighborhood right 
there and this is true of all of the other agencies that are 
involved. I think this is also the key to what we are doing. 

Boys' Club: I see another key to this. I see a key as to 4-H expertise. I 
^ see a key as to Scouting expertise. I see a key to the school 

expertise. I see a key to the Parks and Recreation Club and 
to the others. I think that what we are trying, not to do here 
is to collaborate with each other. I think that we are so damn 
individualized that we are all sitting up here toot ng our own 
horn to a different degree and we all refuse to collaborate with 
each other. The Boys' Club Director and the Park and Recreation 
Building which is a half mile down the street, we H say, is 
offering a physical education program for handicapped and 1 am 
involved in an aquatics program. Dan is offering an educational 
program. Anyway, we are all offering. We can each offer a 
different type of program and collaborate on these things. 
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Girls' Clubs: 
Boys' Clubs: 
Girl Scouts: 

Participant: 
Girl Scouts: 

Participant: 
Participant: 

Participant: 
Participant: 
Participant: 

Participant: 




I think we are going to have 
Oh, it's esserttial . 

I said that the other day because Girl Scouts efre not knowlaiarge- 
able enough with regard to handjcaped or disabled to dg thif! 

None of us are* 

So we are going to have to and we don't have the facilities to 
offer any recreational things except for fur camps so we wiU 
have to go to other agencies. 

We don't have camps. ^ 

And, again, there is nothing to say that this child can't 
participate in more than one activity. Take advantage of things. 

The~problem is not overlapping. The problem is overgetting. 

Right, and we are all spending money for the same purpose. 

There are plenty of children out there and all of us together 
are only touching 5% of them. So there is plenty of room for 
everybody to do whatever they need to do. 

I'd like to comment on something that you have all skirted around 
and aever really jumped into. You commented on selling our 
programs to the handicapped. If you renjember Don Drury's remark, 
it is one of the first turnoffs, us coriiing to them and saying, 
"We want to enlist you, we want to make you a part of it." What 
about going to the handicapped and asking them what p'art of our i,, 
programs help them instead of just sitting here trying to come 
up with ways we can sell them on being a part of us? 

What about going to some special education teachers and 
educators and saying, "Here are our programs, show us which ones 
would aid the handicapped." When you talk about the emotionally 
disturbed, you are talking about people who need a handle on 
behavtioral modification. What do you have in your program that 
will help that and then you have something that can aid the 
emotionally disturbed. Talk about the mentally retarded. One of 
their primary problems is not so much their lack of ability, i)ut 
their undeveloped ability. What do you have that can help the 
mentally retarded 9ne small step at a time, trying to succeed 
when they have been taught failure all of their lives? 

When we start looking at our programs in terms of what we have 
that helps them instead of how we can sell them just on being a 
part of it, then I think we have one of the keys that we have 
never really mentioned. 
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Boys Clubs: I attempted to do that. I said earlier that the three clubs I 
Doys familiar with did not recruit. They went to the educators 

and said, "This is what we hav6 at the club. Can you utilize 
it in any way during the specific operational hours?" 

Participant: . That is what I am talking about. If we will begin looking at 
*• what the rea^ needs of the handicapped are and then what parts 
of our program meet those heeds ,^ then maybe take it another 
step as to how we could modify our program a little bit so it 
then in turn really would meet a need, we may ^ave a program . 
that is fairly good. But maybe with one or two modifications, 
it would really do something in termsi^bf helping the handicapped. 

The second thing is very simple. How many of your agencies 
spend hours and hours training you in the techniaues of fund 
raising, volunteer management and all these othei* itfems? You 
don't go out and talk to the Baptist Church about scouting or 
you don't go to a Catholic community and try to start a Boys 
Club or go to a rural community and 4-H without understanding, 
the public you are trying to de^l with. If you are going to 
talk to a rural community, you ace very well versed in it and 
its needs and why 4-.H is important. 

If we really haven't taken time, as everybody is saying, you 
don't really understand the handicapped. That is one of the _ 
things that, as ageacy professionals, if we don't understand that 
puMic, we can't g?serve. Until we begin to understand some of 
the key elements of retardation and the causation and^the effects 
? and the specific types of approaches that can help a boy over- 

come those causes and effects, we are not going to serve the . . 
* menblly retarded with our programs except simply. enlist them 

and give them a halfway experience. We are "otgoi"9 to serve 
the emotionally disturbed until we understand the factors that 
cause it and what a teacher in a »chool situation tries to do to 
1 . Selp that boy. We can then compare, parallel it with our program 

! ^ as to what it has to offer that will do some of the similar type 

■ things to help that boy overcome the cause and effect of 

emotional disturbance. Does thaVmake sense? 

Participant: One step further is the fact that { am aware «ith 
the handicapped, mentally Snd physically; that there are 
S • • special teachers, cerebral palsy staff, special education staff 

I and agencies and organizations that are set up just to help that 

: particular problem. ^• 

; • Participant: That is true. 

i Particioanti There is also staff seeking out what is available through the 

I Participant! mer^^^^ ^^^^ represent here. There are many ways of 

' ' cooperation so it is a two-way street. 

f ■ ■ 

Participant: That's right. 

Particioanf It is a contnunicative effort that really fasn't been adequately 
• P^^^^^^P^"^- at tMs point because you have got the community profes- 

. sional people who understand anJVare working daily with the 
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Children we are talking about. ^You have the agency people here, 
you have the advocate organizations here, and the advoAte 
\ organizations and the professional communities have somewhat 
communicated; but as agencies we haven't really communicated 
y ^^^^ ^^y^ ^^^^ either of those groups. Its like you said, every- 

I body wants to holler^ "I have a good group for the retarded to 

be a part of if I could just sell it." That is the thing that 
.is going to turn them off. The first thing they are going to 
* say is, "We just dorj't want to be a number to help you tell the ^ 
fedey*al government that you serve an X percent of the retarded. 
That just doesn't interest us." ^ 

Participant: And they want to see some action, not fake. 

Participant: The second worst thing you can do, as you all pointed out in 
your school situation where people come in and try something 
. and failed; is unless we match the program to the child\ it is 
going to fail unless we look at the needs of that child. Some 
programming ideas, some really good ones have been brought up. 
Arts and crafts are an area that most any child, handicapped or 
not handicapped, can take p^irt in. Leisure type activities. We 
did a two-year study in a State School where I worked for the 
mentally retarded. The major factor in whether or not those 
retarded individuals could make it in the community on their own 
when we placed them in the community, was how they handled their 
leisure time activity. We did not get them back because they 
could not perform on the job. We did not get them back because 
their employer was unhappy or that they were dishonest. We got 
them back because when they punched out at 5:00, they didn't 
know what to do until 8:00 the next morning. If you have anything 
in your organization that has to do with showing them how to use 
their leisure time, that is needed. 



You know, organized football isn^t going to help the mentally 
retarded utilize their leisure time. Bowling or tennis or 
something feasible is what they need. A child that has a 
handicap can go down to the local bowling alley and say, "I would 
like to join a league" and someone will probably get thejj'in one 
so that they will make friends and have contacts. Somebody that 
l.ikes to play tennis can call one of their friends and go to the 
itennis court and maybe mai^- some contact. They have really got 
to look at their activities and how they help their leisureitii^. 

Their vocational training can be of big importance, especially 
the type of vocational training where you teach them how to 
handle money and how to find their way down town. You utilize bus 
routes, what the city government offers in the way of services 
and that is where you could look again at your city connected 
facilities. When you first start looking at what the needs of 
this population are, think of what we offer in our agency, think 
y of some of the ideas that have been thrown out, you will all 

^ begin to see that here is a handle that Boys' Cljjbs, Girl Scouts, 

I. 4-Ht our City Recreation Center, whoever, can bMin to get 

involved In initially. You may not do it all tHe first six 
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months, but I think you can remember-All en Sullivan's remark that 
maybe mains treaming is the goal and we are talking about just 
putting the process in motion. I am not saying that in the next^ 
six months Boys' Clubs have t6 mainstream 80% of the boys. We 
are just talking about starting the process. We are just talking 
about reaching out to these people. 

I can illustrate by a little story about a chicken and a pig 
walking down the road. They saw a poor family sitting up on the^ 
steps and finally the chicken said to the pig, "That s a really 
poor family and they look underfed. WJAr. don't we give them a 
nice ham and egg breakfast?" The pig ^id to the chicken, 
"That's real easy for you to say, you Just m*ke a deposit. For 
nie, I have to make a total commitment." 
'\ 

I thtT>i(-you are going to realize that we are going to have to 
make a liittle more total commitment to serve the handicapped In 
6ur-popu*^tion than we have for the normal boy who walks in the 
door on two strong, healthy legs with two healthy arms, a brain 
that can understand and a voice that can speak very intelligently 
and say, "Mister, I came to join your basketball P^oO'^am. 
"Fine son, walk down the hall and turn to your right, and that 
solves oiir problem. 

The other boy clumns in the door I maybe on two crutches and he 
has a speech impediment and he says, "What can I do? He 
doesn't know what he can do and you know you have eighteen things 
to do and it is going to take more time to involve that boy. 
That is where it is going to take commitment, either from our 
staff or volunteers. Maybe that is somethings before we jump 
into mainstreaming, we ought to go to our Boards ^^'^^cto^nd 
say, "Here are the great things about it, but here is also yo^ 
challenge. We can't just do business as, usual and serve 30X of 
the handicapped because we haven't time." 

I have one more question though, What you mentioned here and 
what I would like to refer to is network T^ti 1 have yet to 
see anything come about. I do not even know what the popuUtion 
is, the kind of numbers you are talking about, where they are at, 
'what kind of service agencies are g.oing to be involved in doing 
some networking. 

The s^ol systems have to know how many there are of the popula- 
i!on from ages 3 to 21 so you get an initial figure Hgh here. 
The Board Of Education has to know. There are federal Jaws 
requiring them to provide an education for anyone with a special 
need between ages 3 and 21 . You can get that at that point.. 

Nearly all the advocate agencies, Dallas Association Jo"^ Retarded 
Citizens, any of those groups will have. fair y adequate data on 
their type i)f population and its brought on into the adult 
years If foa want to know how many with cerebral palsy there 
a% In the Dallas area, you can contact United Cerebral Palsy 
I^Dallas or United Cerebral Palsy at Ft. Worth and nearly al 
of these give you'the figures on the adult population. I feel 
?hat from the advocate agenc^fs and the school systems you can 
get a very accurate count. 
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John Sevier: 



Participant: 



Participant: 



The. one difficulty is that you will not know who theyare, only 
how large the numbers are. You will have to attend /Ffe o^ren 
meetings of the agencies themselves to get informatiVi. Make 
your presentation to them and then, as they open up to give you 
their names and addresses, you can build a file* i 

Part of what is so frustrating, especially for people who are 
trying to zero in on starting something is the vast source of 
'resources that have to be contacted and maybe if people are 
thinking of trying to serve everybody, trying to be everything 
to everybody as the common goal of all our agencies; maybe it 
would eliminate a lot of frustration when you can start to 
realize that you are not going to be able to reach everybody. 
If you could zero in, it would be much easier on you and elimin- 
ate a lot of frustration. This is true especially state wide. 
That would be just tremendous because you couldn't even start 
to gather all of these statistics of all of the different 
handicaps and all the different places in the state. 

As I see it, awareness is going to be the first step. AlV I 
can see there is making our staff aware of the various agencies 
or the various service groups, or advocacy groups and also the 
information about the school systems. I think for the most part 
the parents groups are going to be a good start for most of us 
to work with as far as having some idea of what the 4-H program, 
¥^at the scouting program, has to offer and the staff that has to 
be working with the kids themselves. You know it just has to be 
in the works. You hear of somebody you might like to contact 
and interest him in doing something. 
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- by 

Marsha Reid 
Texas Women's University 

•Camping and its roTe in mainstreaming will be discussed at this session. 
Some experimental ideas that may help you when you are doing training will be 
included. 

We will look at the potential of individuals who have some kind of handi- 
capping condition, some limitation or disability, and what a^ one-week or 
two-week experience in- a residential camp or even a jiay camp situation can do. 
We now have the feeling that we need to work for such individuals and get them . 
involved. What I want to discuss is another concept • working with people as ^ 
opposed to working for them. ^ 

My camp, Camp Happy Hollow, which is incorporated in Michigan, has a year- 
round program. Campers range in age from eight to seventy-nine. We deal with 
all types of handicapping conditions; autism, mental illness, menta\l retardation 
orthopedic handicaps, blindness, deafness, blind/deaf, blind/deaf cerebral 
palsied, blind/deaf mentally retarded, and others. 

My staff is not unique. However, they are committe^f to working with 
people to get them into regular agency camps; YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, away from our camp. We would like to put ourselves out of business if 
we can involve people comfortably in other camps. To help my staff, therefore, 
I hired handicapped individuals including mentally retarded, orthopedical ly 
fj^pdi capped, cerebral palsied, and also some who were totally deaf. 

I had watched one mentally retarded young man, aged 32, who ha^een 
institutionalized or living in some kind of protective living envirenment for 
bver twenty-five years. He had gone through the camping program and ^had. been 
put into a work program, a maintenance program, so he could feel he was contrib- 
uting something. He had been in the program for sixteen years. He was too old' 
for the camping program -and there were few adult programs in which he could 
participate. 

This young man was taken out of the camping program because it was becoming 
difficult for the staff to work with him. After so long in the program, he 
thought he knew more than they did. I decided to put him on staff supervising 
children. *Bill, as I shall call him, was very ekcited about this opportunity. 



I wanted my staff to become involved in the process of looking at new 
staff. When Bill's name came up, they remembered the difficulties they had 
had the previous summer. None of the good things came out. There was nothing 
about how he could follow directions, his dedication, his real concern for and 
skill in working with people who had problems similar to his. He had had many 
behavioral conditions throughout his lifetime that made it hard for adults to 
accept him. 

■I 
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DuHna this discussion, I found my staff were real bigots. We talked about 
racisS inS^and cJp sm be?ng one and the same? I believed we should give some 
SoUQht to the possibility that the same type^of prejudice we have toward races, 
ie have toward the handicapped. This attitude often makes mainstreaming a v€ry 
difficult process My staff was composed of beautiful caring and loving people 
and they w^^^stni bLildered and shocked. I still decided to hire Bill. 

Bill was expected to go through all the regular staff program. In the^ 
competency teslJSgiven Bill miss^ two. three and four questions. Many of my 
c?a?rmHse5^?al. A deaf yoZg lady missed seventeen on t^^e first test, the 
comDPtencv test This was because we didn't interpret for her either by 
sZina 0? finq^r spelling. I was fortunate to have one staff member who could 
slgnl^wSen rused'sigi.^e had a great deal of success with this totally deaf 
person. » 

Bill had a look that was stereotypic, an interrupted speech Pattern few 
socialization skills.' He hadn't learned to lower his voice in Pub k and ta ked 
im.H and constantly He could read and write. His writing was primitive, but . 
1?^ notL were verj^horough. Many of the high functioning mentally retarded, 
whom Jou see prSily in ?our programs, have the appearance of a particular 
^Jndr^. especially 'oowns'syndrome children but they are JJ necess r ly 
academically retarded. However., they do look "retarded and that is where ther^^ 
is a condescending attitude toward them and we are surprised th^t they can read 
and write. - 

6111 's notes were very thorotJgh and he checked them with whoever was the 
trainer at thfertd orthe sessions^ He studied his notes because to Him, this 
in his first job He had done many menlial tasks, but had never been Put in a 
po ition hit required hi»fc to exhibit his own personal J«ponsibi it es It was 
Sot surprising that he performed in a superior way. had J^^d^JJ"'^,^^^^^,^ 
careful Iv the vear before and I knew he had many problems. I did not nave tne 
^il^ and the sj^pathy to talk wfth Bill about men and women re ationships. but I 
aifother to Sip him in this area. In the process of becoming a staff member 
InS SSrkinawith children, there were no problems Tha "leaj that^when 11 
i was UP he could help with wheelchairs, campers. He could Jalk to op^^r swtt. 

' bec'aJlI a Lei fSr other staff members The person «itj cere^ra Pal y^^^d^ 

all of our handicapped staff were, in fact, models too - yo""^' caring, com ege 
' ^ ged n3?JiSuals. I didn't have anyone on my regular staff younger Ja 18 

J Those under 18 were strictly volunteers who were only there for one session at , 
a time. ^ 

In the process of modeling we learned that we were more alike than we were 

'TT^i^'ll ro%?f?rrenrLrks^"rdon^l S^Jhrst^nslL lre 
5? frrfnt^l^n%2°o?^^"^?'tMnk^e Ln°be speedy when we want to be speedy, 
and when we want tW be lazy we can be very ^9"^ f^being lazy. That s no 
different, really, for people who have some handicaps and limitations. 

n„n fhinn that wp need to know is that Individuals with orthopedic handi- 

innc intn thPm This kind of paralysis could have been caused by a car acciaem. 
toileting himself. \ 
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If there are individuals with speech problems, people with cerebral palsy, 
they will also have problems'^eating. Individuals with cerebral palsy do not 
have the/acial muscle control that normal people have. It is hard for ;them to 
close their mouths because there are spasms, almdet electrical, that shoot 
through the muscles, shoot the mouth open. It is\ery difficult for these 
J people to eat neatly. .The food at most camps is also not conducive to helping 
^ them with threir muscle- control problems. Once the staff iinderstands the problem, 
they will know how to treat people. My staff learned to appreciate the 
difficulties cerebral palsy individuals have. ^ 

Probably 20?^ of our campers are people you would never see unless you work 
in an agency such as Goodwill. Many do not have jobs, but want to work - 
work at something where they can achieve even a' small measure of success. This 
^ means tha\ 80% of our campers should have been in regular camps. The problem \ 
was that they were too old. The campers between ages 8 and IT we wor'ked with 
"very hard; not only with the camper, but with parents. We found out what was 
avciilable to them in their own communities because we wanted to get them 
involved in their own community. The parents were^strongly advised not to put 
them fn a totally handicaoped group. YMCA*s were beginning to ha^^e swimming 
programs* including handicapped, and we tried to get the parents, to take, their 
children to these so they could learn water safety skills. 

We had some conflicts with various agencies, not because they didn't care, 
bu.t because they didn't understand that^ handicapped people survive better and 
acquire better skills when they are not withtheir own on a total basis. That 
is a hard philosophy to understand.-^ What that means is there are so many 
children who are able-bodied, their arms worK, their legs work, their heads 
work, their eyes work, their ears work. There is nothing abnormal about the if 
; behavior. Those very, very normal children are often very adept at* helping^ 
! children who are not quit^e normal, who have an arm missing, a leg missing, a , 
hand missing, part of the' br^in not functioning* ^ 

The orthopedically handicapped folks, those who are handicapped in thair 
bodies, not their minds, are the easiest for us to mainstream because the mind 
' is sharp, the voi^ce is clear, and the words are the same words used by any 
person. The mentally retarded person is probably the hardest individual to ' 
.mainstream because of looks as well as the skiTl development. ^ ^ 

In Michigan there were objectiions by the American Camping Association to 
allowing people with seizures to come to camps. Nearly 90% of the ciiildren in 
our camp had seizures. ^ Jhey did riot have fiCs - fits are what we have when we 
are angry. Convulsions oc6ur -when the electrical impulses in our brains don't 
WQjrk correctly and force the electricity through the body making us do weird ^ 
things such as rolling our eyeballs, or staring or withdrawing. /Few people 
swallow their tongues, but an air passage can be blocked by the tongue by trying 
to vomit and aspirate or breath at the same time. My staff and volunteers have 
been trained to take care of people with seizures so they can be mainstreamed. 

What happened when we ma inst reamed? The children came back to our camp 
for the nex.t year. Why? They were made to feel different in the other camps. 
They were sorted out. The ^taff knew who was coming and if they were deaf, 
blind, retarded. If they were not orthopedically handicapped, most of the 
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^hVldren we/e not accepted at camps. They were housed away from the main 
cartip. This was our bahle In Michigan, to. ask why this was done? The answer 
wis that it was done for the convenience of the staff. What happens as folks 
d/re deni'ed the pbsslblllty ofJ-earnIng with a peer who Is all thereTflt doesn t 
itiean that every single person can be absorbed In a group of twelve kiWs. If 
lyou have a cabin that holds twelve and you have one handicapped child} you haye 
/eleven AB's (able-bodied or normles - whatever the jargdn is that you are 
/ familiar with) and one person who has some kind of handicap condttioa. It 
< doesn't mean that you are going to have success all the time. Many handtcapped^ 
children have bd^n so protected at home and have not had access to any kind 
of conmunlty Involvements so when tf\£||go into a camping situation whi<:h ,1s a 
sub-culture, It is a whole new commun^ with whole new expectations. It Is a 
whole new life style that Is excitinj^, that Is dynamic, and also frightening. 
It is no different than someone wNciis used to a high density urban area and ' 
suddenly finds himself in an extrerttely rural quiet area. That is*just as 
frightening as it is for a handicapped child who has been so protected by . 
monmy and daddy. 

There are tremeridous things that that child does to get attention. I 
taught my staff and other staff that I brought in to lavish attention oneyery- 
one, not just singling out one person. So we were busy lavishing attj^TTTion on 
a number of people and Wltere able to really disintegrate obnoxious behavior. 

One of the problemLthat we had was the campers would not r^-register the 
next year or would not follow Up with the fall program. The expectations in 
the almost ml1ltar1sttc._attttude of the staff in terms of disciplining and 
controlling groups was so horVifying that it just stripped whateve^sense 
there was of possible ach1eveirtiNitj«a^r^It gave our campers nothing but 
failure. Now I know that we ^se soni~cb11dren by this over-mimarlstic 
structJre. We as adults th1nk\that that is going to control violence very well , 
when la fact it can be very, veVy devastating. The secret there is that when 
„e are inaTnst^minran 

should really talk with paptfhts. Find out what the parents do at home and if 
they are militaristic, tKat is fine. If our staff tends to be very structured; 
that Chi Id. is going to ht right in. But if you have a very loo§e strycture, 
you jcan do anything you Vant; cafeteria a/pproach to your prograiiming activities, 
very little direction. The only time that you really ar^ directing campers Is 
at meal time and at bedtime or at major events like at campfires or cabin 
chal^nges or something like that. « 

That loose structure can destroy a child whq needs tight, tight structure. 
Parents need to know before the child realty arrives at camp, what kind of 
structure and what^kind of staff you have. Do you have a predominantly young 
staff? You will not want to risk destroying some children who need tight 
structure betause a young staff tends to be a little more .lazy and tend to be 
at camp looking more for friends and acquaintances and bedfellows than to work 
with the campers. If you Jiav? a more mature staff, meaning you arfe bringing 
in more college age people, then they should at least have some perspective on 
their own identity and they may be able tojiandle this whole concept of ma,ln- 
streaming in a superior way. That doesn't mean there is a gfeat difference 
between an 18 and 19-year-old or a 16 and 19-year-old, It just means that 
there might be and that your training and your whole program in your camp is 
going lomake the difference on how that person functions as your staff member. 





Camping 

Can all handicapped people be mainstreamed? No. -Should they be? No. 
I do not think anyone said .that. I never heard that, that is a myth- Can most 
handicapped people be mainstreamed? . Yes. With»success? Yets, if we train. 
There is a hook there and that hook is if. If staff is trained, the success of 
mai nstreami ng can almost be guaranteed. It takes time and it takespatience ^ 
with your staff to listen to tnyths; "I'm going to catch that if I drink out of 
the same drinking fountain", "I cannot^posstbly sit on the same toilet seat", 
"I cannot possibly swim in the same pool." Now these are 1980 feelings. These 
are not something from the dark ages. We had a parent who swore up and down 
that her-daughter got pregnant by merely'being in a pool with a particular 
child. All I can say is that mother liad thirteen children and she must have 
done a great deal of switnmi.ng.^ 

Myths are very real and they are to be accepted and believed as that 
person's belief. They are nbt to be ridiculed or pooh-poohed or told, "Where 
are you from", because the beliefs are real for that person. Some of you may 
have been in a situation with a handicapped individual where you now hate all 
handicaps simply because that one rdadhogged, demanded, demancl^, demanded, 
demanded, demanded. This individual may have rolled iis wheelch*ip right in 
the middle of the road and had an ugly disposition. You should remember that 
that was only one person. It does take time to work through with your staff 
the myths and to figure out how to work with people rather than for them. That 
is the crux, I think. How do we work with people? .Where is our own human 
dignity? Wljat do we want? What do we want to achieve? What is the sense of 
dignity that all human beings need? What are our needs? What is success? 
What is achievement? How can' we pretty well guarantee them in our programs? 

In camping we found that we had to pay attention and train our staff to 
handle app-liances. We didn't know that certain wheelchairs, or some of my 
staff didn't know that certain wheelchairs, do not go in the water. We could 
push them in the* water. What we did was take an unsalted oil (we used 
vaseline) and slapped it all over the spokes and slapped it over the hub of the 
wheelchair \o protect it from rusting. Wheelchair tires go flat. That means 
when you are banging across the ground you may have a flat tire. Wheelchairs 
are expensive. Those contraptions are very expensive, upno $1 ,500 for those 
that you will see in your program. You don't bounce them, they are not toys. 
They are the owner's legs. They are the legs, the way they can get around the 
easiest. It hurts to be bounced in a wheelchair. Most children- don't complain 
because they are so excited about being out and off some asphalt trail. Our 
trails were mostly paved except for our high risk challenge program. We had 
people that we would get up on a 30' wire and come crashing down wfth a navy 
hold wire. I am sure there are many oeople who will say, "That can't be done. 
You don't put someone who is paralyzed up on one of those because when they 
hit the ground they are going to ruin their l^egs." Or, there is the other 
side which is, "Go ahead and get someope who is paralyzed with their legs up 
on one of those things and when they hit the ground, they won't feel it." - 

We had so many challenges. I am a Girl Scout. I went through the Brownie 
and the Girl Scout program at a time in the state of Oregon when survival camp- 
ing was very real. We put packs on our backs and we took off. We had 
tremendously risky activities. We learned to rappel , we learned to climb. We 
learned to hike and handle ourselves in white water. We learned many things. 
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Campers at my camp learn the same things and can do them exceptionally well 
We have white waterjcanoers. We have kayakers. We have campers who can put a 
carbide lantern on their head and go spelunking, go down in caves. We have 
.folks who can stalk the wild asparagus with the best of us, who can identify 
very quickly and readily what is edible and what is not. We ha«e those who can 
give all sorts of hints on how to cook, who know fork cookery and stick cookery. 
There aretthose who can use reflectors, who can make a reflector. There are 
women who can handle their own personal hygiene needs with various reeds and 
know which reeds to use, and know how to discard properly and know how to take 
care of the environment. 

We have campers who know Roger Tory Peterson's Field Guide Manual . These 
campers are called retarded, deaf, many names; but they are people wjio can do 
things. In planning these activities, I felt that my staff could protect the 
health and safety of these campers. Our sessions were structured to allow time 
for those who might need a little longer time. We had hour and a half sessions 
for boating and waterfront activities, ^e had creative dramatics. The campers 
made their own films and costumes. If I saw a camp mfmber doing something for 
someone, I discussed the matter with him. If he did this again, he was fired. 

We did not do the projects for ouy- campers. We planned how long it^would 
take to do the project and did it with them. We sent nothing home from camp 
that a staff member had done; nothingT Th^re were no staff member's initials 
on the back of the ceramics that the campers did. They dug their own clay, 
found out what clay looked like, how to go dig it, how to c*ean it, how to 
strain it, what consistency it needed to be in before they made their projects 
on the wheel or by hand, how to use the kiln, how long things had to stay in * 
the kiln. The things that did go home were camper produced. We did not do 
popsicle sticks. We did not work witjK^eather mainly because we were operating 
•on a shoestring and secondly, because we had all the natural environment to 
pull from. We ^ere able to get a tremendous amount of donations, some as much 
as $100,000 in one lump sum. 

Our campers were able to develop their own skills^o when they went - 
. over to the other camps they tended to be a bit bored because they had been 
challervged. At the normal camp (a camp that they really wanted to go to because 
they finally got into the Y where they had been going in^the fall and they had 
been going in the winter for swimming and basketball) they were not challenged. 
They had been looking forward to camp with their friends with whom they had been 
in school. They were going to- camp together and then they were separated in 
camp. We- should try not to separate them from those friends. They were bored 
because, they were thought of as not being able to produce. 

Our campers were bored and they wound up coming back to Happy Hollow and 
we, of course went through the whole process of working with the community 
again trying to find out what happened. Each time we found out that our 
campers had been segregated, they weren't being mainstreamed. They were at 
camp with normal children, but they were sitting on the peripheral almost 
always. Instead of going out in the canoe, having passed their swimming test 
and being able to canoe, they always had to go out with a staff member. 
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I guess what I am trying to help you understand is that if you have 
behavior problems, it does not make any difference if it is a handicapped child 
or not. Ue would handle behavior problems the same. We would be consistent. 
When we want children to have a good time, then handle that the same way too. 
We don't have to have a different\ way to have a good time. If there is a 
camper who is severely misshapen, but who really likes to canoe and who has 
proven; that he can pass tJie swim test/and would be safe if the boat or carroe 
capsized* one of the easiest things to do with a canoe paddle is to use rubber 
bands. Take two large rubber bands and knot them together so that you have two 
loops. Put one around the wrist of the individual and the other around the 
paddle because the natural spasm will feather and one of the better featherers 
is someone who is severely involved with cerebral palsy. The rubber bands will 
allow that canoe paddle to still be in the hand if there is the contraction and 
the flexing motion within the hand. It just saves someone from scooting over 
and picking up the canoe paddle and then pretty soon saying, "That's a drag." 

We learn things very, very practically. We also learned that handicapped 
individuals can be turned over and capsized. This is a regular situation even 
though I have some staff members saying, "Marsha, we shouldn't do that" and 
wringing their hands and going through all the "Are you mean to handicapped 
people" routine. What we are going through is the normal routine of making 
people safe in the water because we have many water activities. We had no 
hydraulic lifts. Our docks cost right around $38,000. We have nothing special 
really to acxromodate handicapped. We made our ramps by filing down logs. We 
didn't want to pay for wood to build ramps and we are in a particular part of 
the country where, with the cold and the warmth, we couldn't really use concrete, 
It cracked and it was no good as the fishermen pGt salt down so they could get 
their cars out and salt would destroy the concrete. We simply hauled in logs 
and shaved them down with a plane to make things a little easier for the 
wheelchairs. 

We also did a great deal of crawling on the ground. Brightly colored, 
heavy rug yarn was tied to wheel chairs so campers could find their own wheel- 
chairs and then pull the chairs along behind them as they crawled along the 
ground. Some campers preferred to do this, others preferred to be "baby." 
Campers were taught to be self-reliant. If they wanted help, it was there. 

We fought with the American Camping Association and other agencies who 
were afraid to let people with seizures into their camps. They were really 
afraid because they did not think it was safe. I have seen seizures and I have 
had terrific seizures, but no one kept me from climbing a tree, or out of a 
swimning pool or skiing or anything else. I didn't know I was different until 
I was labeled. When I was labeled, not only was I different, but I had some 
re&l concerns about where I could swim. I had to lie to get a driver's license. 
I had to lie to get a job and I lied to keep my job. Labels are no fun arid 
they stop many of us from being able to realize our full potential as human 
beings. They would have stopped me from being able to grow up with you. I 
would not have wanted to be in a special school because I would have grown up 
with people who are forced by their staff to be dep^pdent. No matter what 
you think of institutions, they are not the best places to be. 
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As we move to accept mainstreaming; we "each, individually, have to look 
Inside our own minds to figure out the risks that we have. What do we think 
that certain haridicapped people can't do? Write these down to remind yourself 
and check them out. It is true it does take longer to do some things, but 
there is hardly anything that you can not do. You just have to do it a little 
differently with the element of humor and fun. You can pretty well create a 
camping environment of a mainstream nature with total success. Granted, you 
will always have that individual who is going to have a rotten time at camp. 
That person probably didn't want to come to camp anyway. It was not that c^mp 
turned them off. They typically did not want to come to camp anyway and they 
are angry for whatever reason. Maybe there was a divorce going on in their 
family and they don't want to be away. They may be afraid. Some of our 
campers have never been wi^h people who are normal and all of a sudden they 
are plunked down into your program. It is just as unfair for them to be plunked 
as it is for you having to plunk that plunker. It is not easy. 

I hope that you're not getting from me the feeling that it is easy. to 
mainstream and that any and all of us can, in fact, work with mainstreaming. 
While I agree tttati we can work mainstreaming, I don't agree that all of us can 
do it. It goes rignt4»ack to training. It means that you have to have the 
commitment to understand disabilities and there is a great deal to know. In 
every urban area there is at least an association or a chapter or a council 
dealing with each one of these handicapping situations. I tell my parents to 
talk to at least two different people, not one. Do not buy one person's story. 
If it is positive, that's a little safer, but if you get a "no", call again. 
If it is necessary to talk to three or four people in that agency, then do 
that. Parents really have to fight*. Often there are many difficulties in 
keeping their family together as a complete family packet so the children we 
work with have a harder time having both a mother and a father than other 
children. The financial burden on a family that has a handicapped child is 
enormous. The hours and hours of guilt and bfewildferment and wondering why and 
what they are doing wrong, "why me", take a horrible toll so parents may be 
very hurt. They may snap at you. They may be very untrusting. They may just 
dump their kid and drive off. They take many different attitudes, but unless 
you have had a handicapped child, do not make the judgements that make parents 
seem to be really poor persons. They coped as long as they could, as hard as 
they couTd, and some of their coping is not good and they have lost their 
mechanisms.. When we get these children at camp who have been so protected and 
haven't been able to be mainstreamed because mothers are afraid (because you 
and I have really done some cruel things in the past. Because no one told 
that mother to try two people in the agency. They tried once and they became 
turned off), that child does need a little more sensitivity, but that doesn t 
meih special attention. It does mean awareness, but it doesn't mean necessarily 
that it has to be one on one. If you are going to have a one-on-one situation, 
I would suggest that you bring in volunteers so your one-on-one is not core 
staff. ^ 

In terms of looking at using any program effectively with any handicapped 
child, you are just going to have to accept on my blind faith here. You are 
going to have to trust that I do know what I am talking about and there is not 
one activity that your people cannot do in a mainstream situation because you 
have able-bodied people right next door. If you are segregating, you are in 
trouble and you are going to remain in a difficult situation. Your staff is 
going to' get burned out and they are not going to like you very much. They may 
not return the next year. So watch out, watch for the grouping. 
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Question: You were talking mostly in terms of children.' Is that because there* 
Is a lack of community resources for mainstreaming age 21 and Over? 

Marsha: Yes, there aren*t very many adult camps • most of them are generally 
family camps and are not for singles or else the cost is very high. 
Our program costs $60 a day and these were not rich children and 
they stayed with us two full weeks. We have all sorts of ways to get 
scholarships, but ft is teirribTy expensive. \, 

Question: I think it is hard to motivate the community too to donate in terms 
of aduU disabled. Children disabled are cute, 

Marsha: Yes, but they grow up and then they are not so cute. 

Question: Are we destined to keep them inside? 

Marsha: I, hope not. I hope that we can open up our community based programs 
which work very nicely according to Linda Barnes who will make a 
presentation in the next hour. But the idea here is to be able to 
develop community programs, not splashy summer programs or anything 
else, but community programs where people can come down and they are 
' not going to catch anything. You are not going to be ripped off 
because someone has a behavior disorder. You are not going to be 
socked in the nose because someone is deaf. You are not going to be 
drooled on because someone is retarded. Any of tFTese things may 
happen, but they happen to all the populations here. 

Our adults were born a little too early, but we are getting there. 
Mainstreaming is hard, it has been fought, it is misunderstood, it 
i| scary and all these other things, but we are getting there and I 
dln*t want iny camp to continue. 

Question: Can you take another approach to your camp [instead of closing it? 
Can you open it up to the normies? 

Marsha: We bring the normies in and we doVun a ye^r-around program now, 
but in our summer camp program we Bo not h^ve very many parents 
who want to send their child to a^amp thai has a history, since 
1957, of being for the handicapped. j 

" ' i ^ 

Question: The problem that the handicapped have is bpunding off of this 

unreceptive atmosphere when they are segregated. It would seem to 
me that our approach might be to teach the normies how to handle It. 

''' i' 

Marsha: We are working on this a great deal, but it is rather spotty. We 
are having these same problems coming up \xt kindergarten and pre* 
school and we do have some of those programs depending on where you 
are and what part of the country. It really does. It is geographical, 
state-wide. ^ It "is attitude-wide in State Departments of Education. 
Many times we look at our news carrying agencies. Project MAY is 
the beginning. It is really beginning to blossom. Whether it 
blossoms as a flower or a weed is up to us. There are some gorgeous 
weeds around and some really beautiful flowers and we have our 
choice. That Is our challenge - to go back and spin off program 
ideas, talk with our staff. If we have more awareness now, it is 
mainstreaming and that is what it is all about. ^ 
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Question: 

Marsha: 



(^estlon: 



Could you compare the mainstreaming process to the integration 
process? 

Yes. That is why I approach handicapism and racism as one and the 
same. The words are different, people behave a little differently, 
but they have the same exact problems which are just as idiotic 
and Ill-founded and ridiculous. 

One thing I was looking at. If you bring in all handicapped workers 
who are staff members and you 



Marsha: No, I only had four out of a staff of sixty-four. 

Participant: Oh, I thought they were all somewhat handicapped. 

Marsha: • I worked with 50% staff handicapped in Indiana and that was 
incredible. 

Question: • I was wondering how you could mainstream that program 



Marsha: f think four out of sixty-four was a good number for my staff to 
absorb because I had four very different kinds of handicapping 
situations. It was exceptionally difficult to accept somfeone you 
saw as mentally retarded. It was difficult to accept someone you 
. saw as deaf and that posed a, "What .do I do now?" It was very 
difficult bringing someone in who was severely involved with 
cerebral palsy and someone who was mildly involved with cerebral 
palsy. 

Question: Again, don't you feel that it is somewhat more handicapping for a 
child to come to your camp and learn all these things when in an 
Ideal role, in the real world, they are not going to learn all these 
things at another camp? It seems to me they have had the best that 
they can have and they are back and maybe you have handicapped them 
more. 

Marsha: We have wrestled that one, but we are still committed to jteaching 
as many good leisure skills that a person can do on his own, with 
friends, and not have to go to your camp and my camp. I am talking 
about things that Wed to be done with another person. That is a 
start towards getting handicapped people out in their own conmunity. 
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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 



by 

vLinda Barnes 
Texas Women ' s Uni ve rs i ty 

Community programs for the handicapped abound in some communities and are 
few or non-existent in others. I would like to share, some ideas with you 
which may help you in organizing activities for the handicapped in your 
community. ^ ^ 

♦ 

I am a graduate assistant in adapted physical education at T^xas Woman's 
Uni versity* in Denton, Texas. One of my related jobs is to direct the Sunday 
Afternoon Recreation Program for the adult mentally retarded persons who live 
with their parents in the community. The purpose of the program is to provide 
recreational activities while giving the participants $ chance to interact with 

. peers, to leanrn and to use social skills, and to attend community activities 
such as plays and mi>sicals. The Sunday program is the only program for the 
retarded in Dgnton except for the Activity Center which is provided by the 
Association for Retarded Citizens. The Activity Center meets during the week 
ynd the ARC Director had to look into several places to meet as one was not 

Jreadily available.> 

* Last fall a new director for the Parks and Recreation of Denton was hired. 
Jhe Executive Director for the ARC and I went to visit him to find out if any 
programs were being planned for the handicapped. We explained that I directed 
the Sunday Program and used the recreation bu41ding, but when other groups were 
scheduled, we had to go on a field trip or not meet. We also stated that our 
interest group could not readily join in activities without prior experience 
in the activity, and therefore could not blend in well with the schedule of 
regularly planned programs. The director thanked us and said he would talk 
with his staff and would bein touch with us. 

I returned the next day to schedule my Sunday group for the semesterjland 
I also offered my help in planning any programs for the handicapped. I 
explained that I had worked at a day camp for the physically handicapped in 
Illinois. I told about the Western DuPage Recreation Association for Special 
Populations which sponsored the camp and also other camps for the various 
disabilities. This association also sponsored family nights out, trips to the 
ball park, and other activities on a year-round basis. The program director 
thanked me and said she would contact me in a few days. 

In a few weeks, the Executive Director for the ARC and I received an 
Invitation to sit on a steering committee to develop programs for the handi-J 
capped in Denton. Many other interested people from the community were also 
asked to be on the steering committee. The task forte decided that it would 
be best to begin with a few programs and then build Arom those. It was decided 
to offer a family night out for the parents to go shopping while their children 
were entertained with movies, games, and snacks. This program worked well and 
the recreation staff were pleased with the turnout. The other program was for 
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the adults who were attending the Activity Offenter. The recreation staff would . 
^-^teajch games and cooking skills to the adulti at the new recreation facility. 
Thi|. progr|pi was also a success and is still continuing with other activities 
belft^ addea. 

The biggest problem with starting new programs is how to find the people 
who would want to particfpate in the activities. The task force suggested 
advertising in the newspapers and.on the radio and television. The ads asked 
people to suggest names of handicapped people who may be interested in the 
programs and to contact the Parks and Recreation Department. There were three 
responses to the ads. We know there are people in the communities, but how do 
you get them to get involved in the offered programs? Perhaps some of the 
people do not consider themselves to be handicapped - disabled, yes, but not 
handicapped. Society must learn to change^heir terminology. It is the able 
bodied person who imposes labels on otheiC ^thout learning about the person 
as a person. They see a disabled person and immediately judge the person to 
Jbe handicapped because the person is in a wheelchair, using a cane, or talks 
or walks funny. That is not what we should be saying. We should allow the 
disabled person to exercise his/her capabilities to the fullest extent possible 
and make every effort to help him/her do so. It is the ""normal" people that 
impose barriers and roadblocks to the handicapped, rather than realizing that 
the individual does have thoughts and feelings, and capabilities. The handi- 
capped persons need a chance to realize their potential and should be ! 
encouraged to do so in every way possible. 

Linda Johnstone is also on our staff ?t Texas Woman's University. Linda 
is a victim of cerebral palsy and uses an electric wheelchair to get around the 
campus. I met her the first day she arrived on campus and introduced her to a 
young man who was also a graduate student at TWU. He too has cerebral palsy in 
addition to being visually impaired and deaf. He also has an electric wheel- 
chairs The young man led the way as he took Linda, his father, and me on an 
accessible route around the campus. It was interesting being with those two . 
individuals because people would address questions or comments to the rather 
and hiyself rather than the two individuals in the wheelchairs. Linda finally 
look'ed right at one person and said, "I can talk." This is the way, we treat 
haniiicapped persons. We see their disability, label them as not being capable 
of whatever, and that is where they stay. We really need to educate others to 
the fact that the handicapped are capable of many things if only they are gl.ven 
the chance to show what they can do. 

I One of the things that I hope you people will go back with from this 
cohference is knowing that people with handicaps are people. Maybe they can t 
wallk and maybe they can't talk. Maybe they can't hear, but believe me, they 
have thoughts and feelings just as you and I do. Think how hard it would be if 
ydu had something happen to you right now and you couldn't tgjk and express 
yjurself, and you had something you really wanted to say. You real y had to 
alt it out and you couldn't do it and you couldn't move your arms either. How 
frustrated would you be, with people looking at you. Or they might just go on 

you and not ask you a question at all when you really had some information 
ybu needed to get out. How would yo'u feel? You might have alV the knowledge 
iln the world locked up because you are a good reader, and intellectual y you 
are pretty high on the scale. You have it, you just can't express it like 
Everybody else. How frustrating would that be? 
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I thought of that when I went to Camp Soroptomist the first weekend that 
they had their weekend camping. I had a young cerebral palsy girl who couldn't 
talk* except just a couple words. She could say, ''Mom at home", and that was 
where she wanted to be, "f4om at home." She had a little pointer; she wore on 
i her head. It had a velcro band that w^nt around her head and a'little pointer 
I made of steel that comes down with a little eraser on the end. She, had a board 
on her wheelchair and had little symbols, on it* It said, "I want", "to", "have" 
and then "home" or ''food" or things like that.* When she wanted .the pointer, 
* she'd blink her eyes. She had beautiful long lashes and the pointer was in her 
'backpack^. So I said, "Do you want your pointer?" I got it and put it on her. 
Then it was, "I want to go home." She had been there an hour and a half and 
was crying the whole time. I'll tell you that spending a weekend with that 
young ladj^ really awakened me to frustration and needs and feelings of disabled 
persons. She had to ,depend on me for everything; to get where she wanted to go, 
everything she wanted, to eat, to be put in bed. All the things a person needs 
during the day, I was the one to do it. No wonder she cried the first hour and 
a half. She didn't know me, I didn't know her. She had been to Camp 
Soroptomist before, but she didn't know me. Think how frightening that would 
be for you to be put in a place where you didn't know somebody else's language 
or what they' did and are dependent on somebody to get you everything. It is 
pretty scary. 

As jgencies in the community, how dp-^u get started? Where do you go? 
What ho you do? What services do you h^e^h&t you can offer people who really 
n^ed them? You -have sat through all triese Sessions and heard all these wonder- 
ful people give their ideas and. personal experiences and things like, "Hey, you 
J can get out there and do these things with people." 

You must have thousands of questions and we haven't had much time to 
respond to them. We have been responding to books. We have been responding to 
^ interactions with people on a one to one basis, but I know some of you must be' 
totally-frustrated because you came here to get that one magic answer and so 
far you haven't heard it. You are feeling a little bit deflated like, TI spent 
all this money and I still don't know what I am going to do or where I'msgoin'^ 
to go or how I can make contacts." I'd like you to thir\k for just a second 

1 what questions you may have so that we can try to answer for you. Since 1981 

J is the International Year for Disabled Persons, a list has been compiled here 

about different directors and the Athletic Associations for Physically Impaired, 

' Parks and Recreation Departments. It is from the Texas Planning Council for 

Developmental Disabilities. By the way, TWU is hosting a basketball wheelchair 

i tournament the 13th and 14th of February so that information is out on the 

, tables. There is also information about bowling and Special Olympics. Special 

! Olympics, by the way, is specifically for the retarded. There is information 
about football, gymnastics, soccer and many other things. If you would be 
interested in getting one of these when it comes out in print, we will have a 
paper for you to sign your name and address where you might be able to secure 

I this. It would be very valuable for those of you who are trying, maybe in 

I Scouting or whatever, to get some things going. You might find some athletes 
to call who would give a plug to youi^ program. 
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Question: Would you elaborate for me again, is it lED? 

Linda: HP is an Individualized Education Plan, or in some schools, 

TnJivi dualized Education Program. When 94-142 Public Law came out, 
it stated that each child wio has a handicapping condition and is 
placed in a special education school or other type of special 
I education must have an inttividual ized education plan which means 

- ' that teachers and the parettts an<J perhaps doctors or school nurse. 

anyone that is concerned with that child in the scHool setting, 
musjt get together and look at ths child's abilities as i?;ell as the> 
difficulties and find out what that child needs to work on to make 
them educationally available in that school so the child will get 
the best education possible. The adapted physical education person, 
if there is one, is required by law to sit in on that, or a regular 
physical education person if they don't have an adapted PE person. 
They write up this child's rieeds. Maybe he needs first grade 
reading. If he is in third grade and needs a first grade reading 
book, he needs to work on that. He needs to have daily physical 
. education. That is required by law. He needs to have second grade 
math. He needs to have extra help with social studies. This kind 
of information has to be written out, signed by the teacher, . 
X, ' signed by the parents. The children must have an lEP if they are^ 
in school . 

Question: What are the benefits? 

Linda: It helps the agericies who might be able to offer services. An 

agency might have an adaptive swim program for the handicapped which 
the school does not offer. Swimning may have been prescribed as a 
good program for a child because it relaxes him, strengthens his 
muscles. Also, it is possible for him to dp things in the water he 
cannot do anyplace else. If you are a parent, you may know the Y 
has such a program, but it is only offered at 10:00 a.m. If the 
school has no program, the parent could request it be written on 
*the child's program that he could leave school at 10:00 a.m. on the| 
day or days adaptive swimning TS* offered. Parents are responsible 
for transportation. The law also states that anyone who is handi- 
capped' must have an lEP if they are in Special Education. 

I have a film I'd like to show you, a film from the Dance for the 
Handicapped. It is called, "A Very Special Dance." You can get it from the 
National Dance Association, but I think it points up some things abput peoplp 
and what their capabilities are. It is by Ann Riordan who is from Utah. She 
will be down at TWUthis suniner and for two weeks will give a workshop on dance 
for the handicapped. TWU is also having Arts for the Handicapped April 3rd 
and 4th and that will be integration of art, music, dance, and physical 
education showing kinds of things that people who are handicapped can do. The 
information is available from TWU, Dr. Claudine Sherrill. Housing arrangements 
are available which I believe cost $9.00 per night. If you are Interested. It 
must might supplement whatever programs you are trying to do. 
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# FILM SOUNDTRACK . , . 

I Started working -with Dance for the Handicapped ten years ago. I danced 
for years myself. I loved dance. ^It meant everything to me and then when I 
was about 24, I became physically handicapped and could no longer perform. I 
had rheumatoid arthritis and I started to 90 into special education and become 
a classroom teacher. What happened was discovering that Moved working with 
the handicapped students. Why couldn't they enjoy the joy of moving and dance 
even though maybe they had some mental or physical difficulties. 

I start with a verbal comnand and if I'm not getting any response, I try 
to make eye contact first. If I don't get that, I. go to where their eyes are. 
If they don't take the verbal command or the verbal cue, then I will touch. 
If it is the arm I want to lift, I will touch the arm so they are getting a 
kinesthetic feeling of my hand on theirs. If that fails, then I will manipu- 
late and leave it and try to get it as high as they can reach it. There are 
both right and wrong ways to move your arm. There are many ways to move your, 
arm and if you are handicapped and can't quite move it up as high as you would 
like, that's still right. I am tickled when they give me their best shot as 
often as they can. I am amazed and I do push them. I am very strong. 

People in a wheelchair, their wheels are a part of their mobility. You 
don't want people to jOst see the.vyheelchair,' you want them to see the person 
in the wheelchair. I found from students" they are excited about being able to 
do something different in that wheelchair besides having someone push them. 
F6r every move that we do in a wheelchair, I have to take into consideration 
the weight of the person in the chair, how heavy or wide their wheelchair is, 
and the physics involved in putting another person on the wheelchair. We are 
risMng a great deal and every time I work with a wheelchair person I have to 
weigh all the problems that could happen. I am trying t«v help them,extend 
themselves beyond the wheelchair. \ J 

The past year I was invited to a conference in San Francisco and th'ey 
wanted to know i? I could bring my perforrtjing group. It was far beyond my 
wildest dreams that we would ever go to Sa^ Francisco, but the trip down was 
lovely. The experience in San Francisco wa\s fantastic, something that many 
of us had never, never had a chance to do,/kncl it was just glorious. The 
audience loved us, the group loved San Francisco, and I loved being in San 
Francisco. 

The handicapped are so visible and so obvious that the first things you 
see when you see one of my students are their handicaps. It is normal and 
natural thaf you may be startled when you first come in contact with them and 
as they be^ln to move and present themselves through their dances. As the 
students start to move, there is almost a joyous response to see how much love 
they are presenting through their dances, how they are totally involved in what 
they are doing, how they really do feel about what they are doing.. It is so 
noticeable. You really do see it happen right before your eyes. I have had so 
many people say that to me. They have seen my group from the beginning and 
watched them grow all these years and have watched them continue to grow. We 
don't seem to reach that plateau where there is no more improving. Their 
sensitivity is getting greater and they are relating and being sensitive to 
each other. They are not just totally concerned with how tf^y are moving and 
how their body moves, but how their body moves in relation to another person. 
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This girl really responded well right from the beginning. The first two*"^ 
did their own choreography. I asked her to work with that scarf so that she 
was .manipulating. something oth'er than the space. I have, for instance, had 
Duke with me th§ whole six years that I have been at the work activity ^ 
denter. His concept of movement was always very sharp, vigorous, strong and 
also his concept of who he was; very masculine, macho, vigorous. I have been 
working for a long time to introduce the Idea of sipw and tender and gentle. , 
It ts calTed. "A Song for Duke", and U is his first approach or the first 
time that he's actually made a choice of moving slowly. You get glimpses of 
tenderness with him. 

« 

I think today we talk about the beauty of staying young and being active 
and being healthy so we block out someone that has a crippled hand or someone 
that can'^t see or someone who has to be in a wheelchair all of his life. At 
the end of the concert I usually like to end where I have five people from the 
audience, who want to, who feel good about coming out onto the stage area, ,to 
dance with them. It is very important that you get close to one of my students. 
By the end of this finale dance that the audience and the students do together, 
there is an exhilarating applause cjnd .screaming and hugging of each other. It 
is very thrilling because I think you need to have that kind of- contact actually 
with anybody, but especial lywith someone who.might be handicapped. Your first 
impression would be to be put off* \ ^ 

Linda: Conments about the film: It adds t)i whatever we have been trying 
to say. The handicapped are people.\ They are capable and they 
are out in our communities and sometimes it is going to be a matter, 
X I think, of agencies and people who are concerned with such people 

^ to walk outside the doors and say, "We have a service and we need 

you and this is what^ would like to find out. What can we do to 
make you be the person that you want to be?" You keep that in mind 
and I think everybody will have success stories. 
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John C. Sevier 
6oy Scouts of Amerl ca 



It is quite a trick to be ^sked to try to synthesize what has happened 
here 'and hopefully bring you along the road that I see. quo vadis? What does 
it mean? It's from the Latin and means "Where are you going?" More often than 
not it was said, "i?uo vadis amieus?" , which means "Where at^e you going, 
friends?" After a while it became almost a password/challenge situation among 
the Christians when they were being harassed. The question was asked "cuo vadis 
amieus; where are you going, friend?" The answer would be, "I seek He who is 
called the fisher of men" or "I seek the rock upon "which His otiurch is to be 
built." It's the kind of thing that I think we ought to think about a little 
bit^'here. I will try to guide you through what I see, or what I have seen. 

We have all been through a very valuable leawiinq experience; learning 
more or learning less; learning some hard facts; learning some relationships 
and ideas, and probably have received quite a bit of help that was stretched 
over two days, in three calendar days from Roon to noon. This learning has 
taken place in at least two domains as the^ducator would call it; i^i both the 
cognitive doiaain where we can learn to know" things, learn to know ideas, where 
we learn a known fact; and we have al saj-learned inr terms of the effective 
domain where we learn relationships thcetiqh practice or activity. 

That learning experience consisted of a review of our value systems; a 
review of our present knowledge in respect to the jiandicapped. It has been 
impressed upon us all, that as much as we may know, we have to learrf more. We 
were confronted with new ideas, new values, new knowledge that otJiers had that 
we d;id not have. ' 

A learning experience also includes, as you stand back after comparing 
what you knov^with what you have just learned, evaluation. You have evaluated 
or should have evaluated the impact of those new ideas on your system of values, 
on your prior knowledge. If the learning is complete, there is always an 
appropriate change as you integrate into your thinking thisftiew knowledge where 
it is appropriate, and reject the knowledge and values" whenMt is appropriate. 
Thus, you change your former status quo to a new status quo. 

How did we bring this all about. There was an interchange of ideas and 
experiences and values from among other things, 48 conferees. We also learned 
something else. Not all of the conferees had visible handicaps, although 
probably every one of us in the room has handicaps. Some of the handicaps are 
quite obvious, but most of the conferees had no visible signs of any handicap. 
These people came from eleven national youth agencies, and many resource groups, 
from both the educational and community sectors. Most* of the people here wer^ 
professionals. A few were students who may some day become professionals. 
Only one or two volunteers were present. The agencies represented were the « 
Boy Scouts of America. The Girl Scouts, Goodwill Boys' Clubs of America, 4-H, 
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The Jewish Conmunity Center. YMCA. There are others who are not included In 

the original support list, but because of their interest and com^ern with the . 

le^t of our bre^Jhren. they were present to learn more. ^ 

( What transpired to bring this learning experience about? /^^st of 
alh we heard from Dr. Allen Sullivan who was Provocative, ebullient. vibrant, 
and in fact became very controversial. I wonder how many of us w 11 still look 
at GHmn'S Fairy Tales and say that they are not grim. I wonder if any or us. 
fJom nS; on. wUl evir look at and try to teach our grandchildren any of Mother 
Goose's rhymes. There have been second thpughts as to how we are going to 
Imprint them from that point onward about their attitudes toward '>thers less 
fortunate than ourselves. No way. I had never thought about it and I was 
shaken up by the idea. It was beaptiful. 

We also heard from a consumers' panel. It is not often^that we. who 
try to do work for others, get a chance to stand back and listen to what they ■ 
mnl%hey want us to do. A^d. of course, I don't think anybody could have . 
listened to Mfs^Johnston without being thrilled There was a clear lucid, 
vibrant mind and personality within, unfortunate y. a body of a Person who 
bonders how fast and how far she can go. I didn't say that she wouldn t go. it 
will just take a little longer, a little slower to get there. I was tremend- 
ously impressed. She was lively, provocative, incisive. 

• • 

The panel w^s a good stage-setting for our taking a look at Manual I. 
Mainstreamina Personal Values, where we were asked td take a look at our 
D^r^onH vIlSes- to consider ilitt grasp of the terms that deal with handicapped 
inS ; dua I d then S ve them 'c^nipafed to iome oBJfective statement in c^trast 
tS oJr subjective opinion at the tiftie. We had a chance to go through and . 
eSer^^se sime story telling, to tryHo understand where ou^ fears come from. 
In one part of Manual I we were ask^ to consider, if we were to be in an 
automobile accident and trauma ti zed. '>wfi'at handicap would you fear most? I^ think 
a?? S? u can iSdeJstand what I would have said the first time we"t through 
that manual a vear and a half ago. I'm speaking - the fear that I have is the 
5s Sf 11 ofarcoLuntcation.' I would have been wiped out a^ a te.cher. not 
as a mind capable of t^iaQsmi tting ideas, but as a lecturer, as a. teacher. 

We had a stage-settino also for Manual II. A Guide to Development of a 
Program. The stage setting wis set for us by Project MAY and what is being 
S; S; Project Arts. whe?e they are successful; and by the B^y Scouts of 
ScawiJh their special program that they have at Houston. Texas What did 
wTtrv to develop for ourselves in Manual II? We tried to understand the 
goverXi 5 eVemnts between goals and objectives; something that we approach, 
but problbly rrever fully embrace (goal) - the -"ainstreaminy of al of the 
handicappe/ There are some objectives that we wi have to attain in order to 
make that goal successfully. It Involves proper planning both in the short 
TerS 5d tSe long term for'personnel . for plant a^<lt'^" ; tHed t'o te us 
else money. We had a very vivacious luncheon speaker and she Jr ed to tell us 
how io^ke our resources ^ork toward the end that we had sought in mainstream- 
ing special people. 

/ / We then went on to Manual III - Your Personal Guide We were asked to 
do a little self evaluation. We-vfere. given some exercises that, with time. • . 
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would give us a means of gaining confidence to step out iod sayj^n will do 
this for others, I will help others in this way." Perhaps one o/r Jthe biggest 
difficulties we have i-s bridging the gap from mind to mind; the Wnmunication 
gap was another exercise. We seldom, if ever*, all use the same meaning for 
the same word. As a result, an idea in one person' Symind, conveyed to another 
through the word, ma^ be significantly. differentl'* The function of management 
js to minthin the integrity of the' assets. I wonder^how many people know 
the context in which that word "integrity" is being used. Does it mean 
honesty, which is about the fifth or sixth meaning in the dictionary? The 
first definition says "unity of purpose, unity of orientation, unity of use'' 
so that we now translate the statement as "the function of management to kee^ 
the assets together to earn a buck*" When we do this we are communicating 
outside the academic world. We have to get to that level. But remember this: 
when we try to communicat-e wi th each other, we must struggle to determine what 
the other individual meant]l_ 

We were also approached with the learning law "Tell me and I may forget, 
show me and I may^. remember, let me take part and I will understand." r urge 
that we go back aM think ^is thing through. For eight weeks, work at trying 
to put ypur plan and program into existence. At the end of each we^^k stand 
back and look at yourself, and assess what it is that you have, leai^ned. There 
is no learning that has any value unless it is put to use, and then evaluated. 

After going through the eight week exercise, it is time' to look again 
at your diaries. These were put together to help you see what y6u had done in 
the past and whether what you had done w^ right or wrong. Each of you should 
review your diary and see where success was achieved and where it was not. Any- 
one who wants me to' look at his diary should xerox a copy and mail it to me. I 
will evaluate it and send the report back with any suggestions I might have to 
offer. 

We went through several new learning techniques. It has been said by 
one education philosopher that "If you tell me, I may forget; if you show me, 
I may remember; but if I take part in it, I will learn." We have done every- 
thing that we could to tjring the learning techniques together. We haven't 
always succeeded; perhaps, moving out on your own, you will fill in your own 
gaps. We saw some demonstrations, activities for the developmental ly disabled; 
three/charmi ng little children; we saw- the blind strike a ball with a beeper 
inside of it. I wonder how many of us would have believed that' that could ever^ 
have happened until we saw it. / 

Then we had a chance to see some displays and sotne further demonstra- 
tions. We saw a splash and a common Tittle round table on youth programs. We 
saw and heard something that was elusive, candid, provoca^tive in a presentation 
about camping for the handicapped. We even heard words that we ordinarily 
would not have expected to hear, but they were siliccinct and to the point, about 
dealing with individuals with disabilities when they are taken out in the woods 
to camp. It was probably one of the most forthrigh^t, honest presentations that 
any of us had a chance to see. \ 
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; iOur eyes were further opened when we saw some filmed ballet exercises 

^ by the profoundly retarded. I don't know about the group, but I love ballet. 

I wits moved /Jby what I saw, I had never seen such a demonstration and I would 
" like to show that film to many people I know. I thiflk it would be as eye 

opening to them as it was to me. 

] . That is where we have been. We are going to leave this rpoia in a few 

minutes^ I am going to throw jput to everyone, once again that question; 
"Quo vadis, where are you going?" Is the answer gwng to be, "We are going 
to. mainstream all our mejnbers/youth with special needs" or is it going to be 
"To FIND the mainstream for all my individuals with special needs through my 
agency." If it is the latter, then our job has been accomplished. Thank you. 
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11 n<bi Barnes 

I- ■ 

Brad Bartlett 
Sherri Bdldreghini 
Donna Clack 

Len Covello 

* Tommy Daniels 
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I Molly Hughes 

■3 
t 

j Camille Kramer 

\ 

: Jamy Black McCole 

f 

•I 
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I Mary McDonald 
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Alfred McLennon 
Malcolm Miller 

Susan Murray 
Ralph Pahel 
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PROJECT MAY PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Dal las/ Fort Worth, Texas 
February 1-3, 1981 t 



ORGANIZATION 

Texas Women's 
University 



Goodwill Indus- 
tries 



ADDRESS 

TWU Station 
Box 23717 . 
Denton, TX 76204 

2800 N. Hampton 
Dallas, TX 75212 



Parks & Recreation 3232 Lackland 

Ft. Worth, TX 76116 



r 

TELEPHONE 
214-370-2532 

214-638-2800 
817-332-7307 



Girl's Club of 
Dallas 



Mid-America 
Region YMCA 



Boys Clubs of 
America 

Exec. Director, 
Ft. Worth Girl 's 
Club 

Thomas Place 
Rec. Center 

Dir. of Rehabili- 
tation, Goodwill 
Industries 

United Cerebral 
Palsy 



5415 Maple Drive 
Suite 126 
Dallas, TX • 76203 

730 Hennepin Avenue 
Suite 405 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 

11040 E. N.West Highway 
Dallas, TX 75238 

1425 8th Avenue 
Ft. Worth, TX 76119 



4237 LaFayette 

Ft. Worth, TX 76107 

2800 N. Hampton 
Dallas, TX 75212 



1300 W. Lancaster 
Ft. Worth, TX 76102 



612-332-1548 



214-349-3k»32 



Parks & Recreation 1815 Jenson Road 

Ft. Wprth, TX 76112 



Sycamore Ctr. 



2525 E. Rosedale 



Parks & Recreation Ft. Worth, TX 76105 



HPE & R Director 
Jewish Community 
Center of Dallas 

YMCA - 



Exec. Director 
Boys' Club of 
Dallas 



7900 Northaven Road 
Dallas, TX 75230 



512 Lamar 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 

4804 Worth Street 

Dallas, TX 75246 



817-735-1751 
214-638-2800 

817-332-7307 
817-457-4911 
817-870-7660 
214-739-2737 

817-332-3281 
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NAME . 

John.T. Pel ham 

Jerry Pipes 
-Susan Plank 
Pat Pound 
Wayne Pound ' 
Marsha A. Reid 

Jack Richmond 

* 

Rod Robertson 
Susan Robinson 
Patsy Rohde 
Harry R. Rosen 

Randy Routon 

Barbara Sanchez 

Larry Schuessler 
Claudine Sherrill 



ERLC 



ORGANIZATION 



ADDRESS 



TELEPHONE 



State 4-H & Youth Texas A & M University 
Leader-Kleberg Center Texas Agricultural 

Extension Service 



YMCA 
YMCA 



Lighthouse 

TWU College of HPER 



College Station, TX 77843 
1004 Macon 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 
512 Lamar 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 

11511 Fast Horse Street 
Austin, TX 78759 

912 W. Broadway 
Ft. Worth, TX 76204 

Box 23717 
TWU Station 
Denton, TX 76204 



Director, Education/ Boy Scout Headquarters 
Handicapped Relations 1325 Walnut Hill Lane 
Boy Scouts of /\merica Irving, TX 75062 



Downtown YMCA 



512 Lamar 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 



Arlington Girls' Club 604 New York Avenue 

Arlington, TX 76010 



Parks & Recreation 



Executive Vice-Pres. 
Jewish Community Ctr, 
of Dallas 

TWU 



N.T.S.U. Division 
Recreation & Leisure 
Studies 

YMCA 
TWU 



1701 N. E. 36th 

Ft. Worth, TX 76106 

7900 Northaven Road 
Dallas, TX 75230 



Box 23717 
TWU Station 
Denton, TX 76204 

Box 13857 
Denton, TX 76203 



512 Lamar 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 

Box 23717 
TWU Station 
Denton, TX 76204 
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817-335-6147 
817-332-3281 



817-332-3341 
817-383-3560 

214-258-0174 

817-332-3281 



817-625-1525 
214-739-2737 

817-482-6225 

817-788-2544 

817-332-3281 
214-370-2532 
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\ i NAME ORGANIZATION 

^j«J Dorothy Smith Hantion Center 

m ■ ■ •■ • 

1 Sylvia Smith Parks & Recreation 



Jim Sperring 

Wes Surey 
Jean Tague 
Lisa Taullen 

! Cathy Van Pelt 

f i 
I 

I Jackie Vaughan 
Dot Wilson 

i 

4 

; Doris J. Winston 

j 

i 
I 
1 

Grace D. Reynolds 



Regional Director . 
Boys' Club of America 

Circle Ten BSA 

Dept. of Recreation 

Arlington Girls Club 

Director, Youth Ser- 
vices , Americajj Red 
Cross 

Dept. of Recreation 
Parks & Recreation 
Parks & Recreation 

Director Project MAY 



ADDRESS 

1501 Poly Freeway, N. 
Ft. Worth, TX 76104 

3700 E. Bellnap 

Ft. Worth, TX 76111 

Boys' Club of America, 
Southwest 

10440 E. N.W. Highway 
Suite 307 
Dallas, TX 75238 

1922 Anson Road 
Dallas, TX 75235 

TWU. Box 23717 
Denton, TX 76204 

604 New York 
Arlington, TX 76010 

Dallas County Chapter 
American Red Cross 
2300 McKinney Avenue 
Dallas, TX 75201 

TWU, Bo!^ 23717 
Dent|)n, TX 76204 

6300 Welch 

Ft.' Worth, TX 76133 

1201 Maddox 

Ft. Worth, TX 76104 



P. 0. Box 1781 
Longview, WA 98632 



TELEPHONE 
81 7-870-7650 

817-870-7669 

817-637-1480 
817-275-8061 



81 7-292-8956 
817-870-7660 

206-577-0243 



PROJECT MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 



P. 0. Bo? 1781 , Longview, Washinqton 
Phone:' (206) 577-0243 



98632 Project Director: 
Project Officer: 



Grace D. Reynolds 
William A. Hillman 



Jr 



MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 
Holiday Inn Oal las/ Forth Worth Airport North 
.Highway 114 & Esters Road 
Irving, texas 75062 
(214) 255-7147 



Staff 



Michael Ballew, Director 
Scouting for the Handicapped 
1911 Bagby Street 
P. 0. Box 52786 
Houston, Texas 77052 
(713) 659-8111 

Linda Barnes, Special Olympics Coordinator 
Texas Woman's University 
TWU Station 
Box 2371Z 

Denton, Texas 76204 
(214) 370-2532 



Don Drewry 



Gordon Howard, Program Coordinator 
Project DARE 

North Texas State University 
Box 13857 

Denton » Texas 76203 

Daryl D. Jenkins, Consultant 

Project MAY 

P, 0, Box IZ&l 

Longview, Washington 98632 

(206) 577-0243 

Linda Johnstone 



Wes Jurey, 
Circle Ten 
Boy Scouts 
1922 Anson 
Box 35726 
Dal las , Texas 
(214) 637-1480 

Mickey Keller 



Field Director 
Counci 1 
of Aii^erica 
Road 



75235 



Michal Anne Lord 
Parks and Recreation 
Austin, Texas 
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Jamy Black McCole, Director 
United Cerebral Palsy 
1300 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 76102 
(817) 332-7307 

Carrington Mason, Chairman 
Advisory Committee, Scouting for the 
Handicapped 
5416 Hoi ly Springs 
Houston, Texas 77056 
(713)621-5366 ^ 

Mrs. Michel son 
Abilene, Texas 

Wayne Pound 

The Lighthouse for the Blind 
912 W. Broadway 
Fort Worth, Texas 76204 
(817) 332-3341 ^ 

Marsha Reid 

Texas Woman's University 
HPER 

Box- 23717 - TWU Station 
Denton, Texas 76204 
(817) 333-3560 

Grace D. Reynolds, Director 
Project MAY 
P. 0. Box 1781 
Longview, Washington 
(206) .577-0243 

Randy Routon, Arts for the Handicapped, 
In-Service Training Coordinator ~ 
Texas Woman's University 
Box 23717 - TWU Station 
Denton, Texas 76204 
(817) 387-4587 

Barbara Sanchez 

North Texas State University 

Division of Recreation & Leisure Studies 

Box 13857 

Denton, Texas 76203 
(817) 788-2544 



Hainstreaiwinq Activities for Youth 

Staff 
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John Sevier, Chairman 
NERAC0SH, Boy Scouts of America 
401 Southcroft Road 
Springfield, Pennsylvania 19064 
(215) 543-7776 

Claudine Sherrill , Ed.D. 
Professor 

Texas Woman's University 
Box 23717 - TWU Station 
Denton, Texas 76204 
(214) 370-2532 

Allen R. Sullivan, Ph.D. 

Assistant Superintendent, Student Support 

Services 

Dallas Independent School District » 
370 Ross Avenue i 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
(214) 824-1620 (ext. 305) 

Jackie Vaughan, Director 
Blackmon Recreation Center 
Department of Recreation 
Texas Woman's University, Box 23717 
Denton, Texas 76204 



SITE COORDINATORS 



Susan Plank 

Fitness Consultant 

Downtown YMCA 

512 Lamar Street 

Fort Worth, Texas 76102 

(817) 332r3281 



Grace D. Reynolds 
Director, Project MAY 
P. 0. Box 1781 
Longview, Washington 98632 
(206) 577-0243 
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PROJECT MAY CONSULTATION 
DALLAS/ FORT WORTH 
February 1-3, 1981 



LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



NAME I 0R6ANIZATltfN 



' Mary Jean Bazzetta 
Vocational Counselor 

Joho Clardy / 
Director-li4lat1on- 
ships I 

Leonard Cov^Uo 
Region Associate 



Mi chelene Cyphers 
Aquatic Director 

Thomas L. Daniels 
Regional Service 

Betty Ann Davis 
Exploring Executive 

John Germain 
Executive Director 

Robert Gilbert 



Nydia Ann Gonzalez 
Field Executive 

Mary Gosney 
Spec. Services 

Nancy Haines 
Graduate Assistant 

Carol Huettig 
Graduate Assistant 

Dan James 
Youth specialist 

Gordon W. Johnson 
Unit Director 

Bill Martin ' 
Associate Exe. 



Gdodwill Industries of Dallas 



South Central Region -Boy' Scouts 
of America 



Mid-America Region YMCA's 



Wests ide YMCA 



Boys Clubs of America 



Boy Scouts of America 
Circle Ten Council 

Bay Area Branch YMCA 



Parl<s & Recreatton 



Circle T Girl Scout Council 



Wests ide YMCA 



Texas Women's University 
OSE Project on Handicapped 

Texas Women's University 



4-H 



Panther Boys Club - Burleson 
Unit 

Post Oak YMCA 



ADDRESS 

2800 N. Hampton 
Dallas, TX 75006 

Box 61040 - Dallas/ 
Ft. Worth Airport, 
TX 75261 

730 Hennepin Ave. 
Suite 405 - Minn- 
eapolis, MN 55403 • 

3400 N. Mueller - 
Bethany, OK 73008 

10440 E. N. W. Hwy. 
Dallas, TX 7^5238 

1922 Anson Rd. 
Dallas, TX 75233 

14650 Hwy. 3 
Webster, TX 77598 

3700 E. Bell nap 
Ft. Worth, TX 76109 

4901 Briarhaven 
Ft. Worth, TX 76109 

3400 N. Mueller 
Bethany, OK 73034 

2401 W. Prairie Ave. 
Denton, TX 76201 

301 Coronado 2048 
Denton, TX 76201 

17360 Colt Rd. 
Dallas, TX 75252 

1519 Lipscomb 

Ft. Worth, TX 76104 

1331 Augusta 
Houston, TX 77057 



PHONE NUMBER 

214-638-2000 
Ext. 47 

214-659-2475 



612-332-1548 

405-789-0231 
,214-349-9432 

# 

214-537-1480 
71 3-480-2605 
817-870-7669 
817-737-7272 
405-789-0231 



817-382-7927 
(Home) 

817-387-4587 



817-295-6171 
713-781-1061 
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Participant list 
DalYas/Fort Worth 
Page 2 



NAME 

Joe Ml I kes 



Suzy Murphy 
Asst. Director 

Ruth J* Nearlng 
Graduate student 

Karen Nelll 
Field Executive 

Susan Novak 
Program Director 

Doug Plank 
Recreation Director 

Harry R. Rosen 
Ex. Vice President 

Larry Schuessler 
Outreach Director 

Tim Smith 

Assistant Director 

Del ores Tharp 
Housing Coordinator 



ORGAHIZATION ^ 
Jewish Community Center 

American Red Cross 
Youth Services 

Texas Women's University 

Texas Girl Scout Council* Inc. 

Arlington Girls Club 

Crossroads Development 
Center 

Jewish Community Center of 
Dallas 

DowntOMn YMCA 

Camp Amon Carter - YMCA 

Goodwill Industries 



Billy Tidwell, Ph. D. Sam Houston State U. 
Professor 

Cathy Van Pelt American Red Cross 

Director, Youth Services 



Judy Walker 
Field Executive 

Abron Young, Jr. 
Program Director 

Carol Zimmerman 
Graduate Assistant 



Circle^ T Council - 
Girl Scouts of USA 

Moorland YMCA 



Texas Women's University 
OSE Project on Handicapped 



ADDRESS 

4513 Fargo 
Piano, TX 75075 - 

2300 McKlnney 
Dallas, TX 75201 

3400 Fa 11 meadow- 3- 209 
Denton. TX 76201 

4411 Sklllman 
Dallas, TX 75206 

604 New York 
Arlington. TX 76010 

5700 Midway 

Hal ton City. TX 76117 

7900 Northaven Rd. 
Dallas. TX 75230 

512 Lamar St. 

Ft. Worth, TX 76102 

6200 Sand Springs Rd. 
Ft. Worth. TX 76114 

2800 N. Hampton 
Dallas. TX 75241 

Hunterville, TX 



2300 McKlnney 
Dallas, TX 75201 

4901 Briarhaven 
•t. Worth, TX 76109 

907 E. Ledbetter Dr. 
Dallas. TX 75218 

223 Ave. G - Apt. f 
Denton. TX 76204 ' — 
(home) " 



PHONE NUMBER 
214-596-3027 

214-741-4421 

817-566-0477 

214-823-1342 

817-275-8061 

834-5576 

.214-739-2737 

817-332-3281 

817-738-9241 

214-638-2800 

713-296-6211 

214-741-4421 

817-737-2272 

\ 

214-375-2583 
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The ^nciuA-tve Motaifieom 
Rasnada Tfie O'Haic Inn 

febmiviy 9-11, I9«2 



(ftciecC^MAy) 



A Fro)tct to tttltt youth tarvihg ooonciM in planning, dovoloping, ifnpt<m«niino, promoting «nd •valuating ■ collaborittvo program to matnttrom 
handlcappad youth in ragular prog^ama. 



1^.0 tool 17t1. Longviaw. Waahingion Iii32 
rhono: (20ei S77 0243 



February 9^ 1981 - Monday 
9:00 a.m. - 12 Noon 



12:00 Noon - 2:0Q p.m. 



2:15 p.m. 



2:45 p.m. 



AGENDA 
THE INCLUSIVE MAJNSTREAM 

Ramada The O'Hare Inn 
Mannheim anfl^Higgins Roads 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
^ (312) 827-5131 



PROJECT omECTOR GRACE 0 REYNOLDS 
PROJECT OFFICER WILLIAM A HILLMAN. JR 



ROOM 

Outside of 
Tower Salons 
C & 0 

Tower Suite 



Penthouse 
Ba 1 1 room 



Tower Salons 
C & 0 

B-1 , B-2, G-2 



SESSION 



Registration 



Staff Briefings 

SESSION I 

Luncheon 

Keynote Address 

The Inclusive Mainstream 

Julian U. Stein, American Alliance 
^ for Health, Physical Education, 

^ Recreation and Dance (AAHPERD) 

Small group discussion in response to the 
keynote address 



Facil i tators 

~ ~~ ~ ■' . 

Daryl D. Jenkins, 

Project MAY 
William P. McCahill, 

Boy Scouts of America 
John Sevier, 

Boy Scouts of America 
John Sullivan, 

Friendship Facilities 



Resource 

Eleanor Cameron, 
pernard Horwich 
Jewish Community 
Center 

Wendy Fegenhols , 
Schwab Rehabili- 
tation Hospital 

Beverly Hutchinson, 
Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. 



2:45 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. 



Break 



^ TCl ol th9 N9tt0n9i Council of th§ Young M»n*i Chn$ti§n Aisoctauoni of tha Uniiad St^itjf Am9nco Cofporot& Body National Boerd of Young 

T^ryif^'Cftnition 4i$otiai»on» A if>aciaf pfofoct ofthaUnitadSlata$^aparlm§niofEduceiion^iciofSpaei§IEducat*on9n 
j^ jj^^ of Spociaf Education 
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Agenda 

The Inclusive Mainstream 
Page 2 - 

February 9. 1981 - Monday ROOM SESSION 

3:00 p.m. - 4:15 p.m. Tower Salons Ma1nstream1ng ;^ersona1 Values 
i c & D (Manual I; 

'\ B-1, B-2, G-2 Small group discussion 

^ Facilitators I Resource 

Daryl D. Jenkins, Dorothy McCahy, 

Project MAY Girl Scouts of 

John Sevier "the U.S.A. 

Boy Scouts of America Karen Meyer, 
Julian U. Stein Office of Senior 

AAHPERD Citizens/Handi- 
John Sullivan capped 
*^ ^ * Friendship Facilities Camil 1e Vogel , 

Horizons for 

. . ■ . the Blind 

Larry Wallin^ford, 
*b Office of Senior 
Citizens/Handi- 
capped 

4:15 p.m. 5:00 p.m. ToweV Salons Myths and Reality 

' Julian U. Stein, AAHPERD, Moderator 

' •■ Carl B. Eichstaedt, Illinois 

State University 
Joan Kristoll, United Cerebral 
j Palsy 
Sullivan, Friendship 
Facilities 



John 



5-00 p m - 6:00 p.m. Penthouse Pro.lect ALtVE (Active Life involves Vigorous 

^ Exercise) 

Video fape - An overview of physical acti-vlty 
* program for older adults 

Helen M. Heitmann, University of Illinois, 
/ Chicago Circle 

J ' ■ il 

6:00 p.m. Penthouse Reception - no host 



Ball room 



SESSION II 



i! 



6:30 p.m. - 8:30 p-m. Penthouse Dinner 

Ballroom The Bridge to the Community 

Henry B. Betts. Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago 

p 

PreviefW 

The. Inv isible Children 

FRIC A film featuring Gary Burghijff 

and The Kids on the Block 



Agenda 

I The Inclusive Hainstreaiw 
; Page 3 « 



February 10> 1981 > Tuesday 
8:30 a.m. - 9:20 a.m, 

9:30 a.m. • 10:20 a.m. 



10:20 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 



10:25 a.m. 
11 :45 a.m. 



Noon 



1 :45 p.m. 



2:15 p.m. - 3:45 p.m. 



ERLC 



ROOM 

Tower Salons 
C & 0 

Tower Salons ' 
C & D 

B-1. B-2. ^G-2 



Tower Salons 
C & 0 



Pertthouse 
Ballroom 



Tower Salons 
C & 0 



SESSION III 

Making It Work With Your Resources 

John Sullivan, Friendship Facilities 

Mainstreaming: A Guide to Developing 
I a Program (Manual II) 

Small group discussion 



Facilitat\)rs 

Daryl D. Jenkins 

Project MAY 
John Sevier 

* Boy Scouts of America 
Julian U. Stein 

. AAHPERD 
John Sul 1 i van 

Friendship Facilities 



Resource ^ 

Dorothy McCahy, 
Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. 
Karen Meyer, 
* Office' of Sr. 
Citizens/Handi- 
capped 

Camille Vogel , 
Horizons for 
the Blind 

Larry Wallingford, 
Office of Senior 
Citizens/Handi- 
capped 



Break 

Model Systems: Mainstreaming 

William P. McCaMll, Boy Scouts of America, 
Moderator * 

Dennis Breitholtz, Little City 
Patricia Condon, Chicago Park District, 
Vicki Conley, Access Living 
Stuart Mace, National Easter Seal Society 
John Sullivan, Boy Scouts of America 

Luncheon 

Health, Fitness, Age: Keys to Mainstreaming 

Everett L. Smith, University of i 
Wisconsin 



SESSION IV 
Denonstrations 
Youth Session 



Concurrent 



25j 
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Ray Newman, Leaning Tower YMCA 



Agenda 

The Inclusive Mainstream 
Page 4 

February 10 > 1981 - Tuesday ROgH 
2:15 p.m. - 3:45 p.m. Penthouse 



i 



Pool 



3:45 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 



Tower Salons 
C & D 



9 



5:00 p.m. 



7:00 p.m. Tower Salons 
C & D 



. SESSION IV (Cont'd) 

" ■ ■' -.' > • ^> > ■ 
Older Adult Session - 

R1ch.ar<l Escufeia." Metropol itan Board YMCA 
Dorothy A. , Koel 1 Ing Lattof YMCA 
James Schomnter.^MCA of Metropolitan Mad18fl«, 

Wisconsin 

Everett L. Smith. Universit/of Wisconsin, 
Neil Sol. Georgg Williams College 

Aquatic Session ' 

Mel Balonick. Leaning Tower YMGA 
Lew Malter. Leaning Tower YMCA 
Happy Reiss, Leaning Tower YMCA 

Break . 

Includifiq Volunteers in Your Plan 

Panel: Beth Broadway, Metropolitan Board 
YMCA. Moderator 

James Donovan, Metrowlitan Board 
YMCA 

Pamela Ransom, Hull House 
Mary Louise Thomson, Voluntary 
Action Center 

• Resource 

Mel .Balonick-, Leaning Tower YMCA 
Richard Escytia. Metropolitan Board YMCA 
Dorothy A. Koel ling. Lattof YWCA 
Lew MaVter, Leaning Tower YMCA ^ " 

Ray Newman, Leaning Tower YMCA 
Happy Reiss, Leaning Tower YMCA 
James Schoimier, YtICA of Metropolitan Madison 

Wisconsin 

Everet't L.'SmUh» University of Wisconsin 
Neil Sol.' George Williams College 

The Inclusive Mainstreaminq Reception 

Poster sharing, exhibits and A.V. previews 

Lew Malter, Leaning Tower YMCA 
Coordinator 

ENJOY A LEISURELY DINNElt ON YOUR OWN 



ERIC 
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i 



February IK 1981 - Wednesday 
8:30 a.m. - 9:45 a.m. 



9w*45 a.m. - 10:20 a.m. 



10:20 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 



10:30 aim. 



11 :4S .a.m. 



12:00 Noon - 2:00 p,m. 



ROOM 

Tower Salons 
C & D 



Tower Salons 
C & D 



Tower Salons 
C & D 



Penthouse 
Ballroom 



SESSION V 

Evolving the Volunteer Role 

Joseph Agnello, Voluntary Action Center 
Beth Broadway, Metropolitan Board YMCA 

A Unique Opportunity for Your Seniors 

\ > 
James M, Liston, Illinois Governor's 
J Council on Fitness 

and Health 

Break _ 

Presentation ' ^ 

Devel o ping Independent Life Styles 

John Sullivan, Friendship Facilities 

Respondents : 

Dorothy A. Koelling, Lattof YMCA 
William P. McCahill, Boy Scouts of America 
Janet Pagan, Access Living 

Luncheon | 

Quo Vad is '\ 

William P. McCahill, Boy Scouts of \ 
America ] 
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State of Illinois 
Opficb op The CSovhrjwor 
Springfield 6a7oe 

Jamcs R Thompson 

GOvCNMON ^ 

* \ 



Welcome to the Land of Lincoln: 



Your organizations represent concern for others^ dedication 
and/service. I wish you success in realizing your goal on behalf 
of iiandicapped youth. - 

Project MainstreamiAg^^ctivities for Youth is filling a real 
need in America today by bringing national youth service organizations 
and resource groups together. I am sure ^all those attending your 
Project MAY Conference in February 1981 will benefit from the 
sharing of ideas, problems and solutions. 

Your efforts will build the bridges necessary to eliminate the 
problems of pur ^invisible children." Thanks to all of you for 
your work I fiest wishes for your future endeavor^. 





OmCE OF THE MAYOR 

CITY or CHICAGO 



JANm M. BYRNE 



I. 



MAVOM 



PROCLAMATION 



j WHEREAS, the Project MAY regional conference will 
be held ih Chicago F^eferuary 9-11; and 

WHEREAS r the conference is a collaborative effort 
of youth serving agencies to plan, promote and implement 
the inclusioi^f handicapped young people into regular 
programs; and 

-^^ - , SASr in addition to addr^essing the concerns of 
Jpped youth, the conference will consider the situation 
of older adults; and 

WHEREAS r the conference will be held at the Ramada . 
©•Hare Inn in Des Plaines, with Executive Director Grace 
Reynolds in charged 

NOJW, THEREFORE, I, Jane M. Byrne, Mayor of the 
City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim February 9-rll, 1981, to be 
PROJECT MAY DAYS IN CHICAGO and urge all citizens to take 
notice of the special events arranged for this time. 



Dated this 21st day of January, 1981. 



\ 



Mayor 



ERIC 
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INCLUSIVE MAINSTREAMING 



p by 

Julian U. Stein 
American Alliance for Health, >hysical Education, 
Recreation and Dance (AAHPERD) 



As we delve into the topic Inclusive Ma inst reaming , let me ask ypu to 
think about several things: 

. How many of you think of Venus De Milo as a double-arm amputee? 
/ . How do you respond to a Canadian poster which has a young man in 
a wheelchair with a caption that simply says, "If you look long 
enough, the wheel chair will disappear"? 
• Do you ever ask yourself, "Why am I interested, why am I involved 
in working with and for individuals with handicapping conditions?" 

I^ is necessary for each of us to reflect on our own personal motivations. 
In reflecting upon personal motivations, we will find many answers in directions 
and things we do. Dolly McGlone, who retired from the Denver public schools at 
the age of 65 and then went to Laradon Hall, a school for moderately and lower 
level retarded, where he worked until his death, raised a very pertinent ques- 
tion when he was in his 80s. His question was, "What is the problem with men- 
tallj^ retarded? Is it their inability to learn or our inability to reach and 
teacfi them?" 

In a film dealing with learning disabilities, a young man from Arizona is 
shown receiving his high school diploma. His counselor is an overvoice as the 
boy receives his high school diploma simply states, "If he can't learn the way 
you teach, then you had better start teaching the way that he can learn!" How ^ 
do you react to the statement that many individuals have impairments or dis- 
abilities, but society creates handicaps? How much of what has become needed 
and necessary from perspectives of professional providers of services has become 
necessary because of the very conditions those with handicapping conditions say 
society has created? How much of a Catch 22 do we find ourselves? We create 
handicaps through attitude, and then salve those attitudes by providing services 
that we perceive are needed! 

Are services needed in terms of individuals for whom services are designed? 
How were those with handicapping conditions dealt with in the past? First these 
individuals were categorically labeled. \ 

"There are labels in my shirts. They tell me front from back. My 
PF flyers make me run faster on the track. Billy the Kid made my 
pants and Bonnie Doone my socks. Mama says Mattel made my brightly 
. colored blocks. There are labels on most all my things and that is 
plain to see, but mama, why is there a label on me?" 

After, being labeled in terms of categorical handicapping conditions, they 
were grouped for programs and placed into activities based on those handicapping 
conditions; sorpething went on in those programs, but how much of it was education? 
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Many times what went on in thos'e programs was not consistent with interests, needs, 
and abilities of those for whom programs were being conducted. 

In physical education and in recreation this same pattern was evident. Many 
j people look upon current emphasis in physical education, physical activities, and 

' sports for those with handicapping conditions as something new. Adapted physical 

education has been on accreditation standards for public schools and colleges and 
universities since the mid 1950's. If you look at what went on in many of those 
programs, all of us would be both embarrassed and ashamed! What went on in these 
programs many times consisted of little more than rubber horseshoes, ring quoits, 
chess, checkers, and shuffleboard activities physical educators thouqht were limits 
of which these individuals should and could participate. No wonder there was re- 
sistance, reluctance, and even belligerence at these programs. We see this par- 
ticularly when looking at what individuals with handicapping conditions are 
', accomplishing in the physical and recreational areas. j 

How many of you are aware that five individuals in wheelchairs finished 
ahead of Bill Rogers in the 1980 BostorTMarathon? One of these individuals com- 
pleted the course in one hour and fifty-five minutes, almost 15 minutes ahead of 
Bill Rogers! This means his time for 26 miles, 385 yards in a wheelchair, was an, 
average of 4 minutes 22.8 seconds per mile— how many of us in this room can come 
close to running one mile in 4 minutes, 22.8 seconds, much less put 26 of them 
together? 

In Toronto, in 1976, at the Olympiad for the Physically Disabled,' a young 
Canadian, 18 years of age, single leg amputee with no prosthetic devices or aids 
whatsoever, high jumped 6 feet 1% inches. In the next six months he increased 
that jump to 6'4V'. Today he is high jumping 6'9V' and people in Canada feel 
that 7 feet is not out of the realm of possibility for him! 

' These same levels of excellence can be found in all areas, particularly in. 
1 activity areas of organizations each of us represents. Today, emphasis should 

\ not be upon label, place, and program , but rather in determining what are abilities, 

i what are interests , what are needs of the individual , and then develop program 

approaches so that individuals can participate in such activities. Included in 
this process is appropriate placement in the most integrated setting possible, 
the least restrictive environment as The Education for All Handicapped Children 
■ - Act calls it. Programs should be conducted in the most normal settings feasible. 
The responsibility is ours; right to participate in those program s M theirs. 

^ i A parallel to American law can be. made. In American law an individual is 

' innocent until proven guilty. We have condemned individuals with handicapping 

conditions as guilty -until they proved their innocence. In the past they were 
relegated to special programs, and had to earn their ways out. Unfortunately In 
too many cases they did not ever get oat. This was not because of what they did 
or didn't do, but because of our preconceived ideas, our hardened categories. 
Emphasis was upon what individuals with handicapping conditions couldn t do. If 
an individual was successful, then he/she was an exception, not the rule. We did 
anything so that our points of view remained unchanged. Today 'ega ly--and trvis 
is the only time I am going to mention legally because I don't think that should 
^ * be our approach— individuals with the handicapping condition are innocent and it 
is our responsibility to prove their guilt! The individual has the right to 
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participate in regular programs. If such placement is not appropriate, then it is 
our responsibility to show why and to program so that this individual is in as 
close to a regular setting or normal environment as possible.^ 

Emphasis on least restrictive environment, most normal setting, most inte- 
grated setting, does not mean doing away with special programs. It also does not 
mean indiscriminately and arbitrarily putting every individual with a handicapping 
condition into a regular program. Dumfxinq is occurring, particularly in public 
schools. Placement decisions must be mehde not on the basis of handicapping con- 
dition, not categorically, but rather in terms of each individual, his/her 
interests, needs, and abilities as well as disabilities. Some individuals who 
diagnostical ly appear to be very very similar often have very different needs; 
some of these individuals can be integrated right now. Other of these individuals 
may need segregated, separated programs. Determination of which--integrated or 
segregated--is based on the individual . 

In the past programming has been either/or. Either an individual was inte- 
grated into regular programs or separated into special programs. No longer can 
we function with a dichotomy of integrated or separated programs. These are the 
extremes; in between are many steps tfjat link the two extremes--part time regular 
placement, part time special placement, resource room approaches, classes, 
alternate placements. Accommodations must be made in regular placements so indi- 
viduals can participate actively in least restrictive environments. Perhaps 
buddy systems could be used. Reinforcement may be needed. We could spend much 
time discussing these approaches. However I know specifics of implementation 
will be dealt with during the course of the next two ^and one-half days. 

As we look at individuals, we need to consiider a\ number of ot^r factors to 
insure appropriate integration into regular programs We must involve the indi- 
vidual in the decision making process. We must not impose what we think, but 
must work with and get input from individuals with handicapping conditions. Then 
we can guide, provide direction and assistance, and with some individuals, regard- 
less of type or severity of handicapping conditions, see that they take part in 
regular programs. "^Many of these individuals need no modifications, no accommoda- 
tions to taice part successfully, safely, and with personal satisfaction with their 
able-bodied peers. Because an individual does not have use of arms, has to use or 
hold a paintbrush, charcoal, or pen for India ink drawings in the mouth ratfjer 
than in the hand, does not mean that individual needs a special program. Because 
an individual holds implements in the teeth does not mean that he/she should be 
relegated to a special program. Special ness in art programs need to be based on 
art ability--or lack of it--not on handicapping condition. Specialness in music 
programs, physical activities, aquatics, recreation, camping, drama, sports should 
also be based on abilities of participants. 

A young lady who at the time o^ an unfortunate accident had been participating 
in a recreation department program. She lost one leg. After trauma subsided and 
successful rehabilitation she went back to the recreation department and said, 
"Well, Tm ready to go back into the program." 

Personnel at the recreation department said, "The program for you is on 
Saturday morning at 9:00 a.m." 

She said, "What do you mean the program for me is at 9:00 a.m. on Saturday 
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rooming? I was in this program before and am ready to go back into it." 

People from the recreation department said, "But the program on Saturday 
is for our amputees I" 

There was nd reason that she couTd not and should not have gone back to 
the same program that she had been in before s^ lost her leg; 

A severely involved individual with cerebral palsy in the Dallas (Texas) 
area^ut it very pointedly when he said, "A difference is a difference only 
when it makes a difference!" How many of the differences we are using to 
relegate individuals to special programs and keep them out of regular programs 
are artificial differences we have created? Many individuals with handicapping 
conditions can take part in regular programs with various simple accommodations. 

Let me use two or three examples. Suppose you have a bowling proqram-- 
instructional, recreational, competitive, makes no difference--and a blind 
person wants to partici pate' in that program. Accommodations that this blind 
person can use might be a bowling rail, i device that helps the individual 
orient to the lane. Many blind-even deaf-bl ind--individuals do not use 
bowling rails; they orient on the basis of a ball return, a post, or simply 
have someone indicate verbally where they should line up for their starting 
positions after which they make adjustments themselves. If bowling ability is 
comparable for the league-again whether recreational , instructional , or 
competitive-use of a bowling rail enables a visually impaired individual to 
participate in that program. 

In the same bowling program may be an individual with cerebral palsy or 
someone with an arthritic condition of hands and fingers, or a person with 
missing fingers or another individual with insufficient muscular strength 
and endurance to handle conventional bowling balls. These individuals can use 
special handle bowling balls. The handle comes out; it is on a strong spring 
so that when the handle is released the spring pulls the hand e back into the 
ball so that there is a true roll and the user can take part in regular bowling 
programs . 

Suppose individuals who are severely paraplegic or quadraplegic wajt to 
participate in this same bowling program. Bowling ramps can be used Bowling 
ramps are not only made of different materials, but constructed so that 
Individuals can initiate movement of the ball with various parts of the body- 
hSSJs, elbows, feet, or while sitting on the floor. We know of ndiv dual 
in Atlanta who initiates movement of the ball down a bowling ramp with his 
tongue— and he participates in regular bowling programs. 

Individuals with missing limbs who are post-polio O'' P^'^fJ^^i"' ski 
downhill by using outriggers, poles with small skis on ends °f the po|es This 
works just like training wheels on a two-wheel bicycle. The ^"dividua has the 
ski or skis with the two outriggers for added support. Often, when ski ng n a 
ItraiSht lne neither outrigge? touches the slope-total balance is maintained 
oJ one k f needed, skier? can use both outriggers while ojt^n they only 
maintain two points of contact-the ski and an outrigger. We think nothing of 
7s\ng training wheels on a two-wheel bicycle so why give any more thought to 
an individual with mobility problems who uses outriggers when skiing. There 
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is no reason users of outriggers can not be instructed in ski programs with 
able-bodied persons. Many individuals right now--today--can safely, success- 
fully, and with personal satisfaction, take part in various activities with 
or without accommodations. These individuals have the rights and we as 
providers of services have responsibilities to incorporate and include them 
in regular programs. ^ 

But what about individuals who cannot today safely, successfully, and v\th 
personal satisfaction take part in regular programs and activities. They ma\ 
need the security of smaller, more segregated programs to develop confidence, \^ 
enhance skill, further ability, foster emotional stability, create social aware- 
ness, and possibly sharpen intellectual aspects of the activity or related to 
the activity. This becomes the hal f-way house type program to build a bridge 
to the regular program. These should be transitional programs and temporary 
placements so that each individual can become a part of the mainstream of 
society as quickly as possible; This is an example •^where early intervention is 
so important to young children--help them develop communication and develop the 
foundation that enables them to be integrated at earlier ages. The more we as 
individuals associate with that and are involved with persons possessing handi- 
capping conditions, t-he more reasons for accepting or rejecting them are 
exactly the same as for accepting or rejecting anyone else. ^ 

Members of another group who cannot today safely, successfully, or with 
personal satisfaction take part in regular programs, and activities include 
severely, multiply involved who are going to need longer range, special, 
separate and segregated programs. Notice, the term is long range not permanent. 
When we say piermanent, our hardened categories indicate that we never expect 
these individuals to develop the abilities to be integrated into regular 
programs or activities. All of thrsTV^ part of a continuum of arlternative 
placements based on individual needs. The goal should be to move and help 
individuals move through that continuum ito integrated settings just as quickly 
as possible. v 

In all program areas-^education, recreation, service-«wef lean to homo- 
geneous grouping's. Is thi§ really for the benefit of participants or an 
approach that -makes organization and administration of programs easier? Some 
of you may have seen a television program called Larry. This true story is 
about a yoytng man who was diagnostical ly severely and profoundly retarded. He 
had been in a residential facility since one week of age. A young psychologist 
saw fn. Larry reactions which indicated ta her that Larry was not as retarded 
as diagnoses showed, so she began to work with him. Larry was not verbal, had 
no animation in his expression, and not only walked in an uncoordinated way 
but possessed a limp. ^As it turned out Larry was not as retairded as he had 
been diagnosed--he was not retarded at all! He lost his limp, walked in a 
very coordinated way, got a great deal of animation in his expression, and 
became \/ery^\/ery verbal I What br(;wight about these changes? As Larry progressed 
he was taken out of the residential facility environment and' into the community. 
At the residential facility he ph]y saw individuals with similar behavioral 
manifestations as his own-^ha^J no positive models, only negative behavioral, 
models. As Larry ventured i^to the community, he did have problems. Although 
rolled, beaten up, taken advantage of, hife felt these parts of life. In 
talking with the psychologist Larry pointed to individuals in the ward and said, 
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"Tliis is a waste of their lives." He felt they too should be in the community 
having the same benefits as he in associating with persons without handicapping 
conditions, opportunities to see and interact with individuals having a variety 
of behavioral characteristics. 

What Is intended by normalization is reflected in Larry's story. Normali- 
zation does not mean to make normal. ^Normalization means to provide the 
opportunities to experience as normal life style or life rhythm as possible, 
ways it is expressed in the Scandinavian countries. Normalization insures 
that individuals do not have meals— meal after me^N-with two hundred others,, 
do not live in a unisexual world, do not do everything in one room, are not 
isolated in a single environment. Normalization enables all individuals, 
including the most severely and multiply involved, to experience a normal life 
cycle of getting up in the morning; going to work, school, sheltered workshop 
or special school; having recreational opportunities in a variety of settings; 
interacting with both sexes; and being active in many settings. This is what 
normalization is all about. Normalization promises a life style that lets an 
individual truly be a part of, not a part from, the mainstream of society. 

Another important factor in this entire integration process demands 
greater involvement of individuals with handicapping conditions. Too often the 
decisions are made for those with handicapping conditions by able-bodied 
individuals. Individuals with handicapping conditions asked to be-involved, 
then they demanded to be involved; when we continually did not listen, they 
gained the legal right to be involved. For a number of years I have encouraged 
groups to involve a minimum of 51 percent of those with handicapping conditions 
at decision and policy making levels so that those so intimately affected by 
these decisions and policies will have control over their own destinies.. 
Great strides that have been made, despite efforts of many able-bodied 
individuals, would not have been possibVe in enacting Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act had it not been for the militancy of individuals with hlandi- 
capping conditions. jJk^ 

As we look at integration, many individual providers of services feel 
threatened. Specialists ^re concerned about a large majority of persons with 
handicapping conditions being integrated into regular programs so that they 
are asking, "What am I going to do professionally?" Instead they should be 
looking at how these changes create new needs and different demands for the 
background, expertise of specialists. As early as 1975 the General Accounting 
Office dealt with these changes in a report relative to implementing certain 
approaches of what was incorporated into The Education For All Handicapped 
Children Act. Even the GAO recommended a resource role for specialists. In 
such roles specialists serve as refturces to community agencies and schools _ 
to provide support and assistance tfe regular teachers and leaders in community 
programs. Emphases are in helping each better understand and incorporate 
individuals with handicapping conditions into their regular program along with 
some nitty-gritty practical how-to-do-it assistance. 

An individual teacher or leader may have a great attitude toward accept- 
ing those with handicapping conditions into their programs. However, when 
he/she finds that on Monday a liotally blind participant is to enter the 
program, anxiety and apprehension take over. He/she has never dealt with a 
totally blind individual. This is where the resource is needed, he/she can be 
called upon to help in integrating this individual, show how to organize 
programs, team teach/lead with the teacher/leader, demonstrate teach/lead, help 
get adapted devices that might be appropriate, get professional materials to 
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help in -this process, get materials which the participant can use conducting 
service activities, serve as the type of support that is intended. When 
most individuals receive this support they are much, much more receptive to 
incorporate participants with handicapping conditions into their program-* 

In an ancient culture that in many ways was no different from today, the 
younger generation was always trying to show up the older generation. In a 
particular tribe there was the wisest of men that a group of the younqer 
generation wanted to show was not quite so wise. So they devised a plan. One 
young man would catch a bird, go to the wise man in front of the f est ^^f the * 
tribe, tell him that in his hand was a bird, and it was up to the^wise man to 
say whether the bird was alive or. dead. If the wise man said the biN. was 
alive, the bird would be crushed and the dead bird shown to everyone. If, on 
the other hand, the wise man said the bird was dead, the hand would be opened 
to allow the live bird to fly away. So they went to the wise man and the 
young man said, "In my hand I have a bird; tell me is the bird alive or dead?" 
After a very few minutes of thought the wise man said, "The answer to that, 
my son, is in your hands I" 

The degree to which individuals with handicapping conditions are trulv 
integrated into programs and become a part of, not a part from, the mainstream 
of society, is in your hands. f_ 

.1 • 
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by 

Carl Elchstaedt 
Illinois State University 



I am going to start by reading two very brief quotes because they both 
relate to the topic which Is "Myths and Realities of Mainstreaming. " 

" Reflection s of Mainstreams" 

"It occurs to us that mainstreams do not necessarily run a 
smooth, tranquil, straight course across the landscape. 
Mainstreams may follow a twisting, winding, or even 
tortuous route. They may have eddies, whirlpools, rapids, ^ 
falls, dams ar\d tlikes and you can never tell what you will 
find in the bull rushes. The stream itself will not get the 
children where they need to go. It also takes the craft 
best suited to each Individual's plotted course with pilots 
equipped to aid, to avoid the shoals and unnavigable 
currents, to 'prevent them from coming to harm or from drift- 
ing aimlessly Into the Doundinq surf of the sea of life." 

"If our society and Its resources can help a quadraplegic 
operate a wheelchair by the breath from his or her mout|, 
if a severely retarded person with special training can^ 
outproduce a non-handicapped person on an assembly line. 
If an epileptic young girl can set a new record for long 
distance running, then our society can use its resources 
to change Itself." 

# 

In talking about normalization and mainstreaming, remember mainstreaming 
is merely a term that came in before Public Law. 94. 142 and that now we talk 
about the least restrictive environment for Individuals. We talk about all 
children being placed Irt a more effective place to learn. I think that this 
Is a critical issue that we continually look at because regardless of the 
fact. If a youngster Is considered to have a disability or an impairment or 
a handicap, he fits Into a very common kind of grouping just as many times 
we would find with normal Individuals who are Iqw skilled. The youngsters who 
have trouble overcoming their fear of water, who have trouble mixing with 
other children, who have trouble meeting and going other places, these are the 
very same basic fears or Indecisions that most^ children will have. 

I would like to, for example, put you Into a Suituatlon. I will be a 
swimming teacher and, having taught swimming for a bit, you can appreciate 
this. Mother comes In with the child, says, "He can'.t swim. He Is nine years 
old and he Is afraid of the water." 
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Obviously, what you do is take the youngster by the-hand, tell Mom to go 

away somewhere else, take the chfld down to the deep end, and push him in. He 

bubbles to the top. He comes up, grabs ahold of the side.) You pick him up 

and you say, "Can you swim?" "No, I - I - I - No," tufn (him around again, 
push him in again. . 

" Isn't that the way to learn to swim? My dad taught me to swim. He said, 
"Damn it, swim." and I s^am. What about this youngster? As I reach in the 
second time to get him, you know what he is going to be like. He is going to 
pull back. Tears may be in his eyes. He is so frightened he doesn't know • 
what to say, scream or cry. He may. even be kicking. Wouldn't it have been a 
better situation to have taken the child down to the shallow end and then get 
into the water with him? You could let the youngster stand on the bottom and 
then progress very slowly. Take him along, teachhim how to look at the water, 
how to blow bubbles, how to wipe water out of the eyes, and before very long 
you have that youngster Igoking under the water, opening his eyes. You say, 
"Now hold your breath under water. Just put your face in, don't put all your 
ears in. I want to sef how fast you can d^it. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Good, 
you dTd a good job on that." ' , 

You bring the child along according to what he brings with him. We are 
not going to frighten that youngster. We are truly going to bring something 
alonglto make him enjoy it. I think that is the number one critical issue of 
any person we have worked with whether he is impaired, disabled, handicapped 
'or normal. We are then going to makp that person feel comfortable in the 
environment, "^he child should be put in the position where he will learn 
fastest. 

I truly believe that the swiirming people, the people who have planned for 
years and years and year|, have the total idea or concept for teaching under 
control because, under amy good program, what do we see? We see stations. 
We see a beginner and we see an advanced beginner*. We see different areas. 
Yet that same physical educator who will break groups down into ability group- 
ings in the swinming pool; wiTen he puts that same group into volleyball, what 
does he do? He teaches all the children the same things in spite of the 
' different abilities he is faced with. 

We tend to forget. that ability is the crux, is the most important and 
critical issue. We have to take a look at what the child brings with him. Let 
us not just talk to the child. Let us not talk about a handicapped child. Let 
us talk about the child. What does he bring with him? What level of ability 
does he have? "At what level is he functioning? Does he have certain problems 
that> he may bring with him? • ' ^ ' 

What about the spina bifida child? The number one concern of all spina 
bifida people is, "I am going to be embarrassed because of the chance of being 
incontinent. I may not be able to control my bowels and I may not be able to 
control my bladder. I don'twant to be with people." Is it right to shove 
that individual into the class with normal children and say, "Go in because it 
is good for you?" 

We*know better than that. We know' that we have to take that individual 
and we have to progress with that youngster to make him feel comfortable in 
his environment. Once we brina him that comfort, that feeling of being at 
ease, then we can start to teach because at no time are we ever going to come 
across and force things down a child's mouth. 
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You cannot convince a child to eat liver because it is good for him. You 
have to *be very subtle. You cannot bribe a^child or force him to eatTHe Itver. 
It is the same with a handicapped child.- We cannot force him to get into the 
pool , -bulwe can make him feel comfortable about using the [Jool . Perhaps he 
has to play with a bucket of water to get used to the water. \ Perhaps he 
should be given a wet sponge ta wing j)ut and put on his head. Do this over 
and over. Let him put the sponge on the teacher's head and wring it out. The 
child can be taught how to wipe his eyes. We want him to be comfertable. One 
thing we don't want to do and that is to dump a child into a regular program 
if he is not ready. That is the worst thing that vfe could do. 



For years ,we have been under the concept that we wanted to help these 
children in spefcial' ways, give them special teachers, special help, special 
consideration because that is what they needed to learn. We run into a major 
prolDlem of trying to put everybody into little pigeon holes. We really need 
to look at what the children need and then decide how we can^help each young>t^er 
most effectively. Should he be with a group or should he be worked with on a 
one to one basis? It may be one way or it may be another. 



One of the best things that is happening with 94.142 is that we can take 
a totally blind youngster and put him into a swimming pool. .We don't put 
him into a special class because that child can learn as well as anyone else. 
Ifwe have a unit in our program that is cross country, where children can 
learn to run, enjoy running and jogging, what do we do with a blind child? 
Do we let him run? Yes, we do. We put him on the arm of another individual 
and away they go. He is going to experience all the joys that any other child 
will, v/ith the help of his buddy. 



into with very little modification. If the youngster, in turn, hasjSpecial 
needs and they carf't be met in the regular class, that child is in the wrong, 
class. That child should be put into a more individual ized program where we 
can reinforce those basic skills that he needs for him to be able to learn. We 
can't learn by the whole myriad, the whole world of the psychomotor, the world 
of physical. ' We tfannot do it all for all children, but we have to be able to 
isolate what is the most important thing that that youngster needs, what is the 
second most. We must prioritize those particular needs and then bombard them 
in the most effective way. We can put him into the regular program with the 
regular children as often as we possibly can for his benefit because every 



Some day I project this and the other day I got shot down for it 

because I said in the year 2000 all youngsters will have individualized 
educational programs as we are developing now for special education. Someone 
said, "You're late. We are going to have that before^the year 2000." I trul; 
bel ieve it. 

We are on the right track when we first take a look at the child. He is 
the one who dictates the program. He is the one who dictates the number of 
teachers. He is the one who dictates how large the class is. He is the one 
who dictates the amount of equipment needed or the facility. That child is 
then going to be the most important thing. We are no longer going to look at 
sixteen-year-old boys and girls in the class. We are going to look at Bobby 
and Billy, Susy and Betty. That is when education is going to be totally, 



We learn to look at a child 




program will be based on his needs. 
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totally exciting. We often worry about malnstreaming because a child will 
automatically be put Into a most appropriate place to learn. I say we are on 
the right track. 

At this particular point I would like to read one little thing just to 
wrap things up. This is about a severely Involved cerebral palsied, mentally 
handicapped young man. It was a quote that came out of the "Bethesda", a 
<little periodical that comes out that tells about the Bethesda Lutheran Home. 
It is a quote from this young man. He said, 

"I used to stand and sit in a wheelchair using the rail in 
the pool to learn to swim. I used the life preserver, then 
I used an air collar around my neck. Now I can swim 
without the collar, with my hands in the air. I can swim 
on my back without anything to keep me floating. I kick ' 
my legs and use my back to swim. I hold onto the rails. and 
push back and forth «ith both hands to turn circles and to 
swim in a straight line! I swing my left hand over my 
head to swim. At first I was afraid of the water, but I 
was standing up and sitting down in the wheelchair. I was 
not afraid when I started losing the life preserver. When I 
used the collar, which I liked so, I used it} so water 
wouldn't get in my ear. I was afraid to swi hi without the 
<■ collar at first, but not now. Now that I knbWj how to swim, 

I enjoy the water." 

* 

Is anything ever written about all those particular techniques? For 
that- particular individual no other program was adapted to meet that 
individual's needs by people who are totally concerned with providing them 
with the proper techniques, the proper enjoyment. What are we all about? we 
want to enjoy ^ur lives. Tha^s It. What is our whole goal In providing 
activities for swimming? In/this particular case it is for people, so they 
will enjoy swimnlng and bei/g around the water. It is not just to learn 
strokes, not just for total safety. That is great, but it is also important 
for them to enjoy being able, in their free time, in their leisure time, to 
say. "I am going down to the pool. I am going to be able to swim. I arrf going 
to be able to enjoy my free time." If we do not instill that desire in, these 
people, we have missed the boat. 

Conment: Just two quick comments on Carl Eichstaedt's point regarding when 
the individual is ready. Do not fall into the trap of projecting that an 
individual is not ready when it is our perception that the individual is truly 
ready. Second, we must follow up. We must really believe thaft the ch Id. 
rather than the Program, must be the, center . We cannot individuaVlze if we 
do not know the Individual. ~ ^ 
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'by 

^ * ' J Joan Kristall / . . 

United Cerebral Palsy 

ni give you just a moment to look over the handouts. The first ^ 
handout gives you the principle of normalization. How many of youVhave^ heard 
of the concept of normalization? This concept, I think, can be applied to 
what we are trying to do in integrating and perhaps use in the youth serving 
agencies, existing youth serving agencies, although the article addresses > 
itself once again to the housing issues. 

, ^ I am sure all of us. on the panel will talk about^^fprent myths and 
differenT'"rea}4ties.--Jhese myths and realities are clo^e to my expet^ience. I 
am sure all of you in. the audience'TfaW, in your own m,inds, your own s^nse of 
myths and realities, "V . 

The concept of normal ization^was begun in Sweden^ but was* brought^tOyt^i® 
United States by\a man named Wolf Wofensberger. The second baragraph of the 
handout says it quit? well: ^ • 

"TJie us€ of methods and settings which are va^lued and familiar . 
" to offer each person like conditions and opportuftltfeV which ' 
< - are at least as goodkas those of the average citizen antf as 

much as possible to enhance and support each person's behavior^ 
^ status and reputation.". 

What this meanii is that all of us enjoy certain experiences that ar;e-^rowth 
producing and enhance our lives and if they w^ taken awa^r from us\ our 
life would be less in some sense than it is as it exists tjJday. 

I know that I airt priviledfged to live in a place that I call "home." ' ^ 
Persons with disabilities are not pciviledged to live in a place that is 
really a home as we know it. Many of us experience recreational and leisure 
time activities. Ttiese opportunitijes are limited to people who have physical 
disabilities, mental disabilities and mental illnesses* 

The concept of normalization really addresjses itself to us folks. It 
says that people who have handicaps are folks tpo and that they have the right 
to participate in a]l the things in life that jwe enjoy. That does not happen 
most of the time. The concept of normal izatron is saying to us, the average 
citizens of America, what kinds of things do we*do? Where do we live? Where 
do we work? Where do we recreate? Where. (K^thg^andi capped people live? 
Where do they recreate? Where do they enjoy^fFnnigis that we might enjoy? 
What is the difference betwe en th e tw o and h ow can we mainstreamt How can we 
bring the two groups closer together? 

As I was coming here today, I passed a nice house, a house on a typical 
street. That house had a sign dn it, a huge sign that said, "Home for the 
Elderly."^ I wondered why there had to be a sign saying, "Home for the Elderly"? 
What does that sign say to all of us that pass that house? What doei that si^n 
say to thfe p6pple who live in that hoyse? It is just; that difference, I guess, 
that diS|tutbs me when I see "Home f^r the Elderly" or "Home for the Physically 
Handicaflped." Here again labeling occurs. How do people inside feel about 
.living. in a house that is labeled? 



MYTHS & REALITIES 

' by - 

■a 

. .> John Sullivan 

Friendship Facilities 

We are at the door of history because history for the handicapped is very, 
very long and the actuality of physical accessibility and the partnership of 
the able bodied and the handicapped is just a few years old. We are on a. great 
experiment and we are very excited because we can venture and cause different 
things to happen that coultl not have happened twenty years ago. 



I want to tell a story about something that happened to Us two years ago 
ith a client. We ha* a sheltered workshop as part of our facilities. The 
ient*s name was Frank Bel nap. He was a 72-year-old trainable mentally 
retarded. His sister passed away and left him quite a few hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. When we heard this, we decided Frank should take a vacation to 
Hawaii, He is a very alert man anid a very pleasant man to be witlf; but no one 
wanted to take him. The Conservator, the attorney and the bank did\ot want to 
have him go on vacation because he was mentally retarded. At 71 years old, to . 
build a bigger tombstone for Frank Belr^ap was rather ridicuVous- so we went to 
the PM^^^^ the estate and we said, "We want this man to go to 

Hawaii, but he is not capable of fending for himself. \One of the staff from 
the-Friendship Facility will go along with him," This was fine provided we did 
this and did that. Eventually it wound up in court and the judge said, "The 
fact that he is mentally retarded and the fact that you people are denying him 
a vacation is not conducive," The judge decided that the ippney was his to use 
for a vacation, Frank went to Hawaii with a staff member of Friendship 
Facilities., Every staff. member was fighting the next year when he went to 
Jamaica^, This year he is going to go to Egypt. Do I have takers? 
* 

I would like to talk about a couple of things, first of all exploring. Our 
exploring priogram is very very successful. It is so successful that it is 
amazing. We have mini bikes, we have canoes, we have runabouts. Everybody has 
flown either in a seaplane or a helicopter, . ^ 

People ask where we get the money. We get the »ney from putting on 
puppet shows and spaghetti dinners. Someone mentiohilBd crushing aluntinum cans 
and we do this. We saved $3,000 and bought several; canoes. We go down the Fox 
River for. our canoe trips, 1 . # 

If vou»use this kind of program, Idon't think you can go/Wrong. First of 
aU you Mse your structure on a quarterly program. You use iiidoor, outdpor, • 
social service, vocational and a highlight. We cannot mainstream people without 
adequate preparation. We cannot just pick tnem up and send them to Orlando 
or to Disneyland, or Sea Uqrld, or any other p]aqe without adequate preparation. 

; » . " I 
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Participant ; Soinebdd3rmay not know how to bounce the ball, but you really 
doir't think about tnat . 

Pa rticipant : I am frjom the YMCA too. I have been working in the field of 
aginoxfor maybe the last 10 years. We are just now shifting some of our roles. 
Froth 4hat I have seen tiaptien in the field of aging, I'm thinking has to happen 
here ind that is to bringl together those agencies that are in particular 
conmuriities who have sp/pef cdmmon concerns. The Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, YMtAS 
and YWCAs have to makei a« concerted effort to bring people together. It just 
doesn't happen. I thinly pnh one of the things that could come out of this, as 
far as those of us who ^'rJ^ ifjight i/i the city of Chicago are concerned, is 
that we have now begun tb ('kr|j3w some names and faces and tied them into some of 
the agencies. If the people: Stay there for awhile, maybe we will be able to 
get to the next step wher^jw| ^an do some planning together. This is one of 
the things that has to hapipen. I really think we should try to bring the 
recreational agencies togetM^'^|tnis way. Maybe some of the other agencies are, 
but I've seen us needing to ^oirte' together more often. 

I 

I worked with the Mayor's Office for Senior^itizens and , Handicapped two years 
ago in the Hall of, Fame. A girl who had won awards for skiing had one leg. She 
said to me, "You people (meaning the YMCA) bum your swimming pools down in 
the basement. You closed us out." Now our new buildings and our new pools are 
on the first floor, but people didn't think about that years ago. Now tn«^ 
government has made many people and adencies aware of this. We need to begin 



to do some planning in a smaller qeognpphic area. 

Several things have been dorte relative to that with different groups in the 
Washington, D.C. area with groups that are concerned with activities. It 
started as a monthly luncheon meeting to exchange ideas and to build the type 
of understanding of what each group is doing to set the possibilities for more 
formal cooperative relationships. Then another thing, and this has been gomg 
on for about six or seven years, the therapy groups; occupational therapy, 
physical therapy, therapeutic recreation, adapted physical education, art 
therapy, music therapy, as a spinoff from the luncheon meetings began tomeet. 
At the initial meeting, the discussion centered on "should this group renCai^ 
as an informal unofficial group or should it try to be some sort ofiofficiav 
group." Everyone felt that it should remain unofficial, informal, because 
that way each^person could make a decision to attend, and participate actively; 
whereas, if it was formal, it wpuld be necessary to go back through the boards 
of directors and governing bodies to get permission to even be a part of it. 
This group has continued on a quarterly b^sis for seven years and it has done 
much to promote communication among the groups to remove some of the fears of 
competition, placing greater emphasis among those representatives in the 
Unique services of each one of the groups. I think this sort of thing can be. 
'successful at u?© communi|^ level also. 

Part icipant ; I am the State Chairman of the Disabled American Veterans for 
Scouting for the Handicapped. We are having, a seminar in Ottawa on the 7th 
of March which will give a complete dossier of folders, information and 
programming. If you want money for yoiir program, I will tell j^ou where to*^t 
it If you want to sponsor a Girl Scout Unit for the Handicapped okl if you 
want to mainstream a Girl Scout Unit, the Disabled American VeteransXpf the 
State of Illinois have taken it upbn themselves to providfe funding thr^tuflh 
the chapters. They have given me the money t/o pay your-tuition for a week 
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seminar in New Mexico at Phllmont Scout Ranch for Scouting for the Handicapped. ' 
There you will meet some of tjje finest leaders in the field. Dr. Nes,lfin is one • 
of them. Again, if you are in the state of Illinais and want me to pay for your 
tuition, it is there. Forget scouting - just for the handicapped. 

Participant : I guess I was a Uttle bit troubled when you identified some of 
the people you work with as trainables, MR's, Mi's, etc. I don't 6ven know 
what those words mean and I don't even know if we need to know what those words 
mean in terms of individual izin^for people. You were saying that in less than 
twenty years, hopefully we will individual ize everybody. I wonder, when we 
label people what that does to the individual ind what that says about the 
individual. How does that individual feel abdut being labeled "MR", or whatever. 
I do not believe those labels are things thatW value in our society. I think 
they are devaluing kinds of things; / 

Participant; You are asking questions about labels. Without labels we 
couldn't exist. 

Participant ? I disagree with that. 

Answer: Let me explain this. We have five different programs and the 

important thing is not that we use the labels, it is how we use the labels. If 
isomeone is mentally retarded and cannot read and we have placed 80 people who 
we were told could not be placed. if we did not go to the employer and level with 
him and say this person cannot read or write, or is developmental ly disabled, 
or he is mentally retarded and he is a trainable; then all of a sudden we are 
going to lose that person on that job because he cannot read a menu, he cannot 
do some of the work that would be required. If we level with the employer and 
say this man is mentally retarded and that we would like to have him working 
here at the Ramada Inn, for example, then there isn't the repercussion. When 
you do away with labels, you do away with the. truth. It is. not the way the 
labels are, it is the way the labels are used. It is your responsibility to 
see that the word mentally retarded is not derogatory^ but is a positive 
statement. 

Par'ticipant : U^ijuestion that many people raise concerning the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act is related to what both Joan Kristoll and John 
Sullivan are saying. On the one hand to be eligible you have to be identified 
through a traditional ,||dategorical labeling process'. However, the next step, \ 
ortce-you h^e determir#| eligibility by those criteria, is to forget aboutjhaii 
and then look upon the fndi vidual 's needs* An individual , who meets the fXrst 
criteria in an identifiable handicapping condition, who dbis not have a special 
need, is not handicapped by definition under 95-142. There has to be some 
means of determining eligibility. Current means is by categorical handicapping 
conditions. However, once that criterion is met for eligibility, then let us 
forget about it and look at how that condition affects the individual's^ 
function," as John said. To me it is not important that the individual? is 
labeled as motterately retarded. The important thing is that the individual 
cannot read and that then becomes thp key, not the fact of the label, for the 
condition. It is how the condition affects the individual's ability to function 
in whatever the particular task is. , 
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We have /Indoor programs, anything from roller skating to a glamour panel. 
At the panel girls sit at a table and the men ask questions about correct 
behavior and mannerisms. S — : 

We alsahave social programs. There is a disco every Friday night and on 
special occasions there is a band. The disco is a way of normalization; there 
are fifty, sVty, seventy people at one of these. As a-toile, they can't go to 
a disco in tovln. Our disco is teachlng^em how to learn ^o cope with normal i 
zation or mainStreaming because here they^eamJLOwJto act and later they will 
be able to go toVthe discos down town. They are getting the experierrce, they 
need. V ' ! 

I had a bad exp^ience with a group of special education boys at a movie. 
Their actions were atrbcious. They threw popcorn, -spilled coke and ice on 
floor, and also di4, other unacceptable things. The blame for this lies wit 
their teacher. She- had not prepared them. They should have been taught 
socialization as well as some other things. 

We have a bl ind receptionist, who was not taught good manners. It took him 
two years to learn how to answer the phone correctly. I think perhaps more 
time should have been spent on mainstreaming than on educational factors. 

The next thing we talk about is service. We wash all the windows at the 
YMCA once every year and we get to swim there. We use .the gym there and for 
this we fold their brochures, sometimes we wash the windows or clean their 
waterfront. Sometimes we loan them our canoes. Since every explorer group 
needs a sponsor, the YMCA serves as our sponsor and we do this service for them. 

We have a highlight. Our highlight is going to a candlelight theatre to 
see a musical. This is fantastic. They are mainstreaming, they haye dinner 
with everyone else, they are learning their manners, they are learning how to 
order; they are able to function. 

Two years ago the highlight was a conference at Orlando, Florida. 
Twenty-one countries came, twenty were invited. People came from Kuwait, 
Iran, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland and many others. Many of those who came 
were blind. Of th'e three^hundred attending, seventy-five wer^ irt wheel chairs. 
We had to plan, not necessarily on mainstreaming, but to develop mainstreaming. 
The payoff on this is that there is going to be another conference in Orlando 
this year and even more people plan to come. 



Audience Participation 

Participant: Th^ statement was made by Carl Eichstaedt that this was the first 
time that he had/realized that while the Y was breaking down skill teaching in 
swlraning activities, it was not being done In o^her areas. It 1s a very good 
example of where we have failed within our progirams, especiaVh rtliose of us who 
have been daing things for yeafT ' • 
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Now I could go on in this because I have worked out a model to translate it to 
practical terms* It is very basic and related to something that you probably 
learned in high school biology and if you didn't learn it in high school 
biology, you learned it in your first course in psychology/ It is called^he 
SR bond with the P in between and how each one of those conditions affectsnhe 
ability to learn and how it affects one of those phases. Let me start with 
something that Lynn Burke, who was the 1972 Handicapped Person of the Year of 
the President's Committee on .Employment of the Handicapped, said, "A man with 
no legs can still achieve great heights, a man with no sight can still have 
great vision, a man without hands can still grasp, and a man who cannot move 
can still leap." In essence, what he is saying is that to "AccHptNiie-4k5-+^^ 
is the first step in recognizing how the condition affects tFfe task that we a^i 
going to be working with. \ 



j 

' THE BRIDGE TO THE COMMUNITY 

: ' 'by 

' " John E» Toerge 

Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago 



I thought we could start by talking about what a Rehabil itationljBt *s point 
of view of disability is. One of the biggest problems with medical students is 
that they don't know what it is aKtrehabil i tationist does. What do you do? 
What is a physicist or somebody in I^^M & R or rehabilitation medicine? What is 
that kind of person? Are you really a doctor? Many questions like that are 
asked so I thought maybe, from our standpoint, it would be a good idea to talk 
about it. Disability is a relative term as most of you figured by this point 
in time. Disability can be^ disruption in somebody's life for a .variety of 
reasons. We have people with rather overwhelming disabilities. We have people 
that have trivial disabilities and they may not be exactly what they seem to 
start with. 

We had a man who was ijf\ the hospital who used to be sheriff in this area 
and decided that he would go out and break up. a few rowdy youths during a 
rather hectic time in Chicago's history. He wound up with a broken neck, a 
quadraplegic. . This man's life changed very little because he was somebody who 
was giving orders on most accounts and he had a group and staff around him to 
carry out those orders. His life changed very little even though he was faced 
with quadraplegia. 

On the other hand* a gentleman showed up in our outpatient department, 
waded his way through the wheelchairs, the crutches, the canes, various other 
things and said, "I feel very strange being here." I asked why. He said, 
"Because my finger doesn't move." L thought to myself, "You are strange being 
here. Why would you come to me with this finger." We talked a<)ollt it a little 
bit and I saitl, "Which finger." He said, "This ringer finger on nK!:Jght.Mnd*" 
I said» "Tell me morei" He said, "I am a concert pianist." 

His disability was overwhelming, he couldn't go on the concert stage with 
his finger the way it was. Happily his finger was wonderfully rehabilitated 
because we do that sort of thing. The jpoin% I want to make is that disability 
is a relative thing at any. given state ia time. 

What is medicine's point of view of disability? It is^acute carer acute 
hospital, booming community hospitals in your area where the ambulance comes 
wheeling up and they take out a spinal cord injured patient. They take out 
the patient with the heart attack. They take out the patient with the stroke. 
That's what medicine understands of disability. The acute end of it, plugging 
them into IV's, watching the monitors, snatching them from the jaws of death. 
That is what acute care understands about disiibility. 

9 
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Let's get tha't same person into the physifian's office after he survives. 
First of all, there are twelve steps out in front of the physician's office. 
There is a narrow little hallway and doorway to get in. The doctor doesn't 
want the patient to sneak out without paying. Thehallways to the back are 
very narrow. The doors are very narrow. Somehow a person gets this feeling 
that it is desijgned so that we don't have to deal With disabled individuals. 
It is a very difficult t,hing for many acute care physicians to deal with 
chronic problems which are going to show up on the doorstep again and again 
and again. 

' Let us change the temper of this a little bit, I grew up in an er.a where 
jokes occasionally were funny and occasionally made impressions on you. T+iere 
is a joke that goes something like this. "Mcs. Smith. Mrs., Smith, can Tommy 
come out and play?" "Vltiy, you know Tommy doesn't have any arms and legs." - 
"That's o.k., we'll drag him out and use him as second base." I don't know if 
any of "you have ever heard that kind of story before. If you are a little 
shocked now, I want you to think What ydor feel ihgs were when I sard that. I 
have a license to say that because I^^aflTa Rehabil itationist and it is not the 
way I view patients. I want you to think what your feeling was. Where was 
your emotion as the story unfolds. Many of you are probably saying, "Poor 
Toirniy, he couldn't go out ^nd play with the kids." Some of you are saying, 
"Poor Mrs. Smith because she has to put up with Tommy."' Some of you are saying 
"Those kids are really cruel because they said those things." 

Did anybody consider Tommy In any of this? Did anybody ask Tommy what he 
wanted to do? What about the children?- Were they really well-intentioned? 
You all thought, well maybe Tommy is going to be- out there and have baseball 
spikes running over him. but maybe Tommy could be out participating with the 
rest of the group and could be the tag base for second base and participate at 
his level of performance. If you think of it in a different light, it is not 
nearly as harsh a story as it may have seemed to you at the start. 

Think about where your emotions were as far as the children were concerned. 
There are a number of things that you can say in looking at.sOmething like 
this. There is gratification in working toward a potential. People say to 
me all the time. "What a depressing field. I'd never go into rehabilitation, 
dealing with all those handicaps and those people." But. I tell you it Is 
Vatifying to find someone who is motivated to reach their potential. There 
are so few of us that ever really do that. Reaching that potential of whatever 
we really might be is the key. That is what we all strive for. We always fall 
a little bit short. 

So let us go back to the story. Children generally are o.k. They are a 
little crueT at times. They poke a little fun. They pull and push, but 
generally they are o.k. They come through. Parents have built in biases. 
They just make the assumption that if Tittle Tommy doesn't have arms and legs, 
we really had better protect him. We don't want the other youngsters to make 
fun of him. We don't want him to get into the mainstream of events. 

I t^ll you the important thing though. The important thing is performance. 
The key is perfrfrmance. i was in the amputee clinic with an orthopedic surgdon. 
He said, "You know^. you can really tell when a child has used the prosthesis. 
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I said, '*How7'* He said, ^'Because 1t 1s all dented and banged up and It looks 
horrible. You know the important thing about that? The importance is and the 
key is performance." You look at those children and what are they doing? 
They are taking that thing and they are using it. The initial shock j*s look- 
ing and seeing, "Dh my God, a hook on a small child, it is awful^V and you just 
:J watch them for a few more minutes and it disappears behind the joy on their 
} face in being able to perform and do. The equipjnent disappears. That is what 
he was tel 1 ing me. 

In our institution on the 17th floor we have the Northwestern University 
Prosthetics and Ortliopedics Center. Because it is such a long name, they call 
it NUPOC, as you might imagine. There was a course in talking about congenital 
amputees as far as the upper extremities are concerned. There was a young 
football player who was a kicker for the high school team, obviously, because 
he had a good foot. This was the same boy who used his feet to feed himself 
and do various other things. They attached these prostheses and they were all 
wound up in them. He was sitting at aboyt eye level from me. They had gone 
off to the side to deal with these marvelous prosthetic devices that they had 
put together for this young man and he was sitting up there without any cinns 
and his shoes were off because that is always a good way for congenital 
amputees to be because then they can use their feet. I looked up in timej to 
see him drumming with his toes, just about as fast as you coilld do it with 
your fingers. I realized this is a good foot and thii is a good person toffee 
a kicker on the footbal 1 team. He certainly isn't going to miss out on any of 
the things that he wanted to do in his hi.gh school career. 

Let me tell you discouraging stories about the medical community. Some 
Of you look to the'medical community to help you find your way through the 
problem of disability and to help get the answers for.what to do with patients 
^ with disabilities. Unfortunately, welcome up empty ij^ many regards. We had 
\ a resident at the .institute who had a friend who was ja hemotolpgist , somebody 
^ who studies blood work, in New York. He had an interesting problem in anemia 
in a C-6 quadraplegic patient. Then he picked up the phone and said, "I have 
j the most interesting problem. I have a C-6 qua^ that has this, that and the , 
I other thing, etc."', and the person he was talkirig to stopped him and said, 
"Hey, do him a favor, let him die." It was a minor thing. 

We had a respiratory resident that made a fatal mistake. Not a fatal 
mistake, but an unhappy mistake for him. We were standing in the Spinal Cord 
Unit and he said to me (Senior Resident), "When you get these patients at the 
Rehab Institute, really, what do you expect them to do?"^ The patient he 
happened to be talking about was a C-7 quadraplegic patient-^axuL^ started on 
him and said, "Well, he will probably drive a car, fly an airplane, go out to 
dinnfifV*,- right down the line. About fifteen minutes after that we were 
finished and I do not think he will ever ask the question again. Be careful • 
and look, very carefully Into the medical community. We have a great deal of 
learning to do in terms of disabi 1 i ty and what 1t--means to the patient. We 
are hospital oriented, office oriented, and miss out on the community aspects 
Of what happens to those patients once they get back into the real world that 
you and I live in. 

si. 
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Let's talk about some misconceptions. Don't get embarrassed if you have 
some of these misconceptions, they are really rather common. Let me just 
rattle a few off for you: 

1. - Obviously, with disabilities, you might get it by contact. You 

-might get it by association. These individuals may contaminate 
you or pollute you in some way. They obviously should stay with 
their own kind. 

2. What cah they do anyway? Don't they always smell a little bit of 
urine and feces? 

3. My child is too sensitive to be exposed to that kind of person. 

4. They should all be locked up. • . " 

5. If they are in a wheelchair, they probably are mentally off a 
little bit anyway, don't you think? ' 

6. Then wheelchair sports. Only healthy people should take part in a 
marathon. Really, isn't that pitiful? 

7. Why do we have the International Year of the Disabled Person? ^ 

Misconceptions. I hope none of you carry those with you. If you do, 
. reverse them at this point. It is important that you do. These individuals 
are not going to contaminate you or your family. They are not going to be 
pitiful people. They want to be people. They want to get back into the flow 
and , ebb of their community. 

Here are some concepts I would like to leave with you. Some ideas that 
you can work on and consider throughout the rest of your program h6re: 

1. Performance. Performance is the key. Performance is the key. 

Performance is the key. That's the whole essence of what we do in 
medicine is^ke individuals perform, whatever the problem is. We 
just ha verJr recognized it yet. Remember, equipment is only useful- 
if it is useful. If you attach something to an individual because* 
you think it should work, that does not mean that they are going to 
use it. All the helping hands in the world will not make any 
difference if it is a useless piece of equipment. <^ 

Rehabilitation hospitals do not rehabilitate p^ients. They say, 
"This person is strange, he is trying to put h}ffiself out of 
business." What I am saying to you is we can do a certain portion 
of it. You are talking during dinner.- We have a great time in 
the hospital with diabetics, for instance, because we can control 
their diet, how much they sleep, how much they exercise, how much 
fluids they taHe in, etc. After they go home, we have no control 
of that so everything goes out of control again. We can not 
rehabilitate a patient. Getting back to the comnunity, getting back 
to the mainstream of the events is what rehabilitates the patient. 
That is the bench mark of the quality of rehabilitative care that, 
patient received. / 
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3. The community provides the substance for productive lives. They 
allow the incllvi^ual to flourish or to whither. There is a 
responsibility Out. there to allow individuals to reach their own 
potential . 

4. Architecture, architectural and attitudinal barriers provide signifi- 
cant handicaps to individuals. Thirty-five million disabled 
Americans are in this country in some form or another so everyone in 
the^fountry will have some contact, at least in an extended way, 
toward disability. It is important that if you are going to work 
with disabled individuals, you have to be In touch and understand 
how you feel about the disabled population] 

* ''l 

5. One other thing is tried and true. Famiitirtty reduces anxiety. 
The closer you get, the more you do. The' more you understand, the 
less anxious you will be about dealing with that population. 

I inherited the title for this talk from Dr. Betts along with the occasion 
to speaV here. He said to talk about the bridges to the community. It is a 
natural. You can figure it out, it won't be a* problem at all. He was right. 
Bridges to the community in terms of what you are doing are extremely important 
in a conference suCh as this. 



First of all, you need personnel. You need people to provide guidance to 
push in the appropriate directions, to knqw the appropriate people. You need 
personal Involvement, something that triggers you, a wonderful event, a wonder- 
ful .outcome. Somebody In your own family who Ms disabled can push you along 
a little bit and make it your own battle. We need to work for societal adjust- 
ment. It's tough, you need to push your way in thrdbgh the door. ^ 

Societal accommodation , We know In learning principles that you do not j 
take on a whole brand new Idea at once. You take it on irt little bits and i 
pieces. Society has to accommodate slowly to a disable(t/population. Ultimately, 
we hope to have societal acceptance of the disabled population and certainly 
getting Individuals back Into the malnstrea^ of their own lives. 

Who can do all this? Activists can, tctlvists of any variety. Handicapped 
Individuals who are very strong can do this. The blind are probably one of the 
strongest groups that you will run across. But remember, as an able bodied 
Individual, you have missed much of the essence of what it is like to be dis- 
abled. You have to understand, talk and touch those disabled Individuals In 
order to understand. Interest community groups. Obviously these include the 
YMCA, Boy Scouls, Girl Scouts. I am not going to gfve you an exhaustive list, 
Grace Reynolds has already told you who they are. Ultimately you must Involve 
special Interest groups. Special Interest groups supposedly are dying on the 
vine with the new administration, but I think there are some that need to be 
maintained: United Cerebral Palsy, Multiple Sclerosis Societies, organizations 
for visually and audltorially Impaired, and so on right down the line. ^ 

How do you do it? You are going to learn the tools that it takes In 
order to accomplish these tasks. First ||td foremost Is interest. If you have 
some Interest In what Is going on, If jfoti have dedication, that Is probably one 
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of the most important first steps that you can take. Planning is imbortant 
as well. A single flare is not going t& make the difference. It is' planning 
and conscientious effort to get the goal attained. Development of programs, 
ways of doing it, pQ<»ple to do it with you, very important. One thing we 
never do or rarely db, is assess the outcome. What did we do? Did we make 
impact? Did we have\^omeifliethod of looking at what we have done in order to 
say it is a good thing or. it is a bad thing or we have accomplished the task 
we have set out to do. .1 would strongly urge you to look at this pnd of 
things. Try and figure out just how, positively or negatively, yob have 
affected the lives of- the individuals you care most atwut. i 

Finally, we need to arouse public interest. The public has ifany things 
in whiclKto be interested. If you have a good reason and you have good^ 
commitment and thought, these individuals will be very involved with you. 
Getting awareness within tHe public sector is extremely important. 

I would like to conclude and say that I am happ^' to be here. I think you 
are in on the beginning and breaking ground essentially for a task/ that is 
going to be very arduous and long. It is ^ne that is not necessarily a popula 
cause, but it is a very important i^ssue in terms of the patients that we see. 
If we do a wonderful job in our mighty fortress that is extremely accessible 
andthen turn individuals back into the community that is not ascesSTDie due 
to attitudes or barriers, we really haven't done them a servicJ And when we 
turn around and look at ourselves and say, "We rehabilitated tBem for what? 
Then we know that we really haven't reached out far enough. You, in fact, are 
providing those bridges. into the conmunity for the rehabilitation effort that 
we start. 
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MAKING IT WORK WITH YOUR RESOURCES 
by 

John Sullivan 

Superintendent, Friendship Facil.itiesy Ottawa, Illinois 
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Today I am going to sign up each person here for the Friendship Facilities 
Club. This club has been in existence for fifteen years. Each one of us will 
become a member and by the end of the session we will understand the ramifica-j 
tions of the Sons of the Desert . We took the name from a Laurel and Hardy filof. 
Tbe reason we are goinp to form the Sons of the Desert Club is because there ts 
a need for it. In a small town of 23,000 people like Ottawa, Illinois, the ^ 
people have to be acclimatized to the mentally retarded, to people who are 
paralyzed and who may walk down the street wfth odd gaits. The townspeople 
have to be oriented and acclimatized to the fact that there are people who will 
go into a restaurant and not be able to order from a menu because there are no 
pictures on it. In some towns, unethical merchants soffietime's cheat mentally 
retarded persons who do not know what change they should receive. In a town, 
which has ingrown prejudices against the physically merttally handicapped 
because «f fear,, because of the-.unkn6wn, it takes work on a constant basis to 
achieve a complete turn around. 

Today Friendship Village is on everyone's list as the greatest thing in 
which they have participated^. The big secret is that t^e entire town now 
participates. Every year there is an International Fair. The townspeople come 
to the fair. They feel they have contributed. .They have built Friendship 
Village. There is no government money in Friendship Village. We have our 
membership c^rds. We know what our need is. We know why we are going to do 
this. We are| doing this to bring people in because there is a, ^need. 

Why is tkere a need? It is because the people we are trying to socialize 
are not accepted in town, at the discos, in mapy places, even restaurants. 
This is becaiuse they will go to a restaurant and meet each other and socialize 
iover a cmp of coffee for three hours. Often the restaurant gets perturbed. 
Sometimes these people will go into a restaurant and become angry with each 
other. All of a sudden each person is sitting alone in a booth. There is no 
place for other customers. The Manager calls me. I may have to go down and 
explain why such behavior is not socially acceptable. 

Participants . We will talk about the participants who will be/ in our club. 
With whom are we going to deal? How many people do we want? What/age group do 
we involve? When do we meet? What leadership and staff will be needed? What 
criterion are we going to use to form this program? 

Advisor. We are going to have an adul^t advisor. We will have three adult 
assistants and ten coinnlttee persons an(jl one chairperson. j j 

Programs . What are we going to do? If we don't have any program and ; 
haven any structure, what can we accomplish? Yesterday we talked about out- 
door, indoor* social servide, vocational and other programs. Vocational 
programming is the most impprtant thing we can do, provided we teach people to 
socialize first. Most p^ple who comedo the facility can pick the oranges 
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from the apples and do not have a difficult time making th£' decision. But ♦ « 
where the decision and where the problem crflnes in is they cannot relate to each 
other because they have been hidden away or they have become so shy and so 
retiring that they cannot, in any way, shape or form go out 'and be placed on a 
job and make what we are all after; the good American buck. To the mentally 
and physically handicapped, making a good-falary is a great. achievement. No 
one should ever take the opportunity to work away because work is a normal thing. 
Work is a good thing, however, we have to adjust .them so that they can go and 
relate to their peer age group .wherever they are. r- 

What are we going to do? We are. going' to have a disco. That disca&is 
going to be able to take -people and put them together and let them interact. 
When I grew up, I fough^with my brother and I fought with my sister. My sister 
and brothers fought with rte. Sometimes I won, sometimes I lost, but this is a 
natural growing up process\ You see it with animals where they have combat with 
each other. Because the mewtally retarded and physically handicapped sometimes 
do not get along with each dther, we think it is because thevjme disabilities 
rather than the fact that this is normal. But, nevertheless^ sometimes it gets 
out of hand. If it happens in public between two normal people, it is out down 
as a nuisance. If it happens between people who are handicapped, it is counted 
as a mark against the handicapped. We want to use the disco and teach them to 
relate. We have people, who can work with people regardless of how obnoxious 
they are. We want handicapped people to learn how to work wtth others so they 
won't return to a Friendship Village except to the discos argther facility 
functions that we have. This happen;5. This worksr^tf we just developed work 
adjustment, it W9jj,ldn't Have'. This, is what we are getting at in a basic program 
as Sons of the Deseri 



/ Activities . We do an enormous ampunt of traveling. We talk about sports. 
tw»^aJk about non-competitive sports. We base people against standards. That ■ 
is not to say we don't teach competition because we do. We accustom people to 
the fact that they are mentally retarded, ^hey^are going to run into obstacles. 
By the time six months in the facility has passed, they ard^so inured that they 
have a sense of humor that is beautiful. If we j«alk into Friendship Facilities, 
and I have to use this for an' example though thA-e are many* places throughout 
the country .that are this way. we won't belleye the attitude because we will see 
no men'tal retardation. We will see no physically handicapped. We will see the 
people that Or. Stein talked about yesterday, "If we stare at a picture long 
enough, we do not see the chair, we see the person." It takes an enormous 
amount of time for somebody who has been socially maladjusted for twenty years 
and suddenly they expect Friendship Facilities to ijvercome the maladjustment in 
three months. We can't do it In three months. We do have failures, and we do 
cry about our fanures>>vSflmfiLt1mes we spend too much time on our failures rather 
than on our successes. The impomnt thing is to giv? people activities so 
that they can fully relate and work'^^ogether. v. . 

Equipment. This can be the biggest hangup in any program because suddenly 
people start" thinking money. We wanted seven canoes. We have seven canoes and 
all the equipment that goes with them. They are aluminum 17-footers. We put 
on a puppet show and sold tickets.. We raised enough to purchase the canoes 
because a dealer who sells Hondas and canoes offered us discounts and we gladly 
took It. We do get the equipment to promote our programs here whether wejrveed 
minibikes or something else. We h<|ve horses on our property. The horseS were 
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given to us because- the formef owners got tired of taking care of them. Now we 
have the problem of getting-lired of taking care of them. They are great and 
the young people love them. This is not nec^sa ry equipment and I don't mean 
to consider the horses as equipment^^ a^.^-^^.^^ . , , ^, ^ _i 

We have to have something materialistic as well Vs something intangible to 
sell a program. If we are going to taJ<e people bowlihg and the bowling ramp • 
costs $250 because it is made of chromium steel and it\has a couple of emblems 
on the side, this is not what we need. What we need is a 2Si construction 
piece of hoop bent so that it forms a ramp so a person who is cerebral palsied 
and in a chair has only to push the ball down after he iMnes it up. We do 
not have to go overboard in money for many of these things. I will tell you 
what we did for some of the things that we needed. We simply went to a carpen- 
ter and gave him an idea of what Tfi»e wanted and the. things were donated to us. 
Equipment doesriit have to cqst^money and there are many ways of getting it. 

Building . We have what we call the Phoenix Building. If you are familiar 
with the legend of the Phoenix bird, you know that many thousands of years ago, 
the famous bird was Gonsumed in fire. Every .five hundred years it rises up ; 
again and^i^ iborn-anewT'^THis is even our en^blem for our Air Explorer Post. We 
have it instead of an eagle. It is an emblem and it is pretty close to the 
Eagle Scout. We call it the Phoenix because these are Explorer Scouts, not Boy 
Scouts. We do not put the mentally or physically handicapped in Boy Scout or 
Cub Scout .uniforms. We move- them up from cubbing or scouting to exploring. If 
they are mentally ill, if they are alcoholic, or if they are socially maladjusted 
and of high IQ, we put them on the advisory council and they become a committee 
to serve the people who cannot cope as much as they can. ^ 

■0 

the^il^ngnnust'^ave p h ys i cdl dct e ss i b i »t^ly^^^;etf-af o goi n g ^->tf&«-44^.^.^— ^ 

as a reguJ.ajL[!ieMjJig--pl^.--^Ihe_Bmen^ — 

structing it. A nuclear plant at Morris had to move a building and also a 
church twenty-three miles away. We were told it was impossible to do. We 
moved a solid building twenty-three miles-away to Friendship Facilities. It 
cost us $10,000 for the entire upgrading of the building. The physical accessi- 
bility changes cost $10,000. That-buttding is worth over $100,000 today and 
we put $10,000 into it. We mus(t watch for these types of opportunities. The 
Phoenix Building got its "name bfecause while we, as a group of laymen construction 
workers, were putting it' up, a windstorm came from the south and twisted 
the girders and knocked it down. We looked at it and tears were streaming. down 
our faces. It was so disappointing that we had put so many hours into the metal 
work in order to make the Phoenix Building and that storm came and twisted the ^ 
girders^ After two weeks we had untwisted them, every girder, and put the \ 
building back together again. Within a month we had the building constructed \ 
and it is one of the most beautiful b.uildings to be found in the field of \ 
working with the handicapped that you will ever see. 

The building has to be accessible. The building has to have, of coulee, 
bathroom facilities for men and women. They have to be identified and as ill 
of us know, we identify them not by word but by symbols. We put the wordsl 
below it, simply because the people using them have to learn to recognize Words v 
as well. Everyone doesn't have a Senor\and Senorita on the doors, or rooster 
and a hen. '\ 
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Transpo rtation . Another thing we need to talk ab(4ut is transportation. 
Transportation, when working with the handicapped, can be a big problem. We 
have a van without a lift. We have peopje in chairs. We have people who are 

ambulatory They often come late. A tiirte is set for the %an to pick-up 

certain people who, perhaps, are going to the disco. They are going to be 
picked up at 6:30. three people may be on time and the rest of the people show 
up a little later. It is necessary to have them start' on time. JLf we set the 
standards, we are not going to have this problem. But we should not start 
sympathizing with the participants. Let them learn to start earlier, have their 
dinner earlier. If we start by setting standards, we are not going to have the 
transportation prc^blems e^xcept once in awhile and it is usually with new people 
who are referred to hjs. 



Dues We are setting dues for our club because this organization should 
be sel f suf f icTerTtT^Tf peopi e are"goi ng to come to the disco, they may be goinar 
to have a can of beer which they can't have downtown. Sometimes they can t even 
qo into a tavern downtown siraply because of the cosmetic situation. I am sure 
you are all familiar with whfet I- am talkJng_about_^ We don't charge for the beer. 

Mainstreaminq. We have VlM about our organization. What do we have to 
do about the participants? On the back of your card you can read about social 
integration among the disabled and the able-bodied in leisure time activities 
and a ratio one to one. If we are going to mainstream a club, such as Sdns of 
the Desert, and it is composed of all handicapped, we are not doing our job 
because we are not getting that person in who is going to relate to or who is 
going to help with the handicapped. The ratio of one-to-one is very important 
because we can become top heavy with the handicapped or top heavy with the 
able-bodied. We lose our perspective so that we try to get an approximate one- 

to-onc rclationghip railed ab1e-.bQ.d1.ecl. .1 have seen fi 1ms many times 

-1:ha1r w everyone -is handicapped and I sometimes think we are in some respect or 
another. We try to keep a one to one relationship, but we have an open member- , 
ship. The open membership means that anyone can join up to the limitations of - 
your club membership. I heard yesterday somebody vJas Jelling me they have a 
YMCA membership of 24,000 people they have to deal with. If s jus^ beyond my 
comprehension, but it must be fantastic. They must have one of thfe VJll^lt^^ 
programs in the world to keep track of that many people and to have them stay 
as continuing members. The ratio one-to-one and our goal is mainstreaming. 
Mainstreaming is a beautiful word because we have to have some word>hat 
describes what we' are doing. I like mainstreaming for the samplfi-feason that 
U wSrks It is the best thing that we have going in thfs country today because 
if we have isolated groups, we are not Americans. We ha^e ope g;;;"?' ^^"^.^"PP^^ 
or non-handicapped, and it is working. That is mainstreaming, but I think that 
is the American way of life that has^ been envisioned by all of uS. 

Modificati ons on Activities . Modifications or adaptations a>e needed.. It 
is n ecessary to be inventive. We invented se>/eraLbowlograms somd 5 years ago 
that are now the vogue. Many things have changed in the State o^'J'li^ois. , 
One of them was the fact that we took people from a sheltered care home who 
came to wark and received $20 a week or $40 a. week Someof our people m^^^^ 
a week as clients. If they make that much money it is immediately subtracted 
from the public aid check, from the supplemental income. It is not "ecessariiy 
frZ the supplemental income, but especially from P"bl c aid This jeant^people 
who stayed back in that sheltered care home would laugh at them ?"°^say, You^ 
go to work for nothing." They say. "No, we are not going to work for nothing 
because we are paying our own way in life." 
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It doesn't make much sense to qo to work to earn more and suddenly the 
people who are not working get the same amount of money. We sued the State of 
Illinois and said that we had to have a better system. Now those who work get 
to keep the first $20 and split the next. It is a much better system than when 
they came. to a sheltered workshop. They earn money that those people who are 
not working do not earn. Those working also have the pride and satisfaction 
that they are not burdens on the taxpayer. They are -paying their way. If 
they are able to produce, they should produce. If they are able to produce 
and at least garnish a little bit toward the end, this is what they are proud 
about. ' 

Physical Accessibility . No matter what kind of program it is, if people 
with handicaps are involved, you have to know what is available and what type 
of modification may be needed. Only years of experience can give this knowledge 
and even then there could be problems. If the activity involves transportation, 
there must be capable drivers with adequate insurance to satisfy the Board or 
Directors of the agency involved. The board sets policies, the advisor sets 
administrative procedure. The board should not become involved in administra- 
tion. If the advisor is not doing his job, he can be let go and a more 
qualified person hired. The Board sets policy which includes such things as 
setting the insurance requirements, setting qualifications of drivers including 
checking accident records. Also, they should set standards for drivers who 
handle handicapped individuals so they will be able to cope. 

Goals. A goal is established, making Sons of the Deser* as a bonafide 
club."~Wi?kly meetings are set. This is an actual fact. Th^club has been m 
operation for many years. Weekly meetings are held ^o'' expediting travel , 
recreation and leisure time activi:t4es-£Qr^ by, and with the able-bodied and 
the handicapped. . . 

Fun and Adventure. In any program there will always be those with negative 
as well as positive attitudes. The thing to do is put fun into the program. 
As advisors vie have to carry the enthusiasm, the motivation, the Pi;"?^''^ "O ^ 
matter how we feel. We have to give them adventure and fun. An ^ll"strati°" 
of this is the case of an elderly woman, a senior citizen, who was dying because 
she had no reason to live. Her next door neighbor wanted to help her and 
decided to be a pen pal. She wrote i letter to the woman every day. The woman 
went to the mailbox every day and received a letter It "^s exciting. The 
mailbox became a passion. She had a new lease on ife ^ndths generated i^to 
. other new leases on life which gave her motivated life unt the day she passed 
away. That mailbox and^the woman neighbor next door made l>fe worthwhi e I 
because it gave the atmoSpiWre of, suspense, adventure, fuiT simply by writing a 
letter. We have to be ableiito motivate people. I 1 

Charter. We have to obtain a charter which is not the easiest thing in 
the world because we are heading for a non-compartment charter unless the ^ 
ageky is the" parent agency Of the organization. We need membership cards and 
a steering committee. We have to have a membersh p drive, elect officers, 
develop the constitution and set quality, quarterly program. A quarterly 
program is a must; otherwise the program wi.ll fall apart. It is necessary to 
collect dues. Without mney you are not going to succeed. The goals are 
listed on the back of your membership card. There should be a 0"!-^°-°"? 
relationship in both offices and members, however, do not try to lobby them 
whether the president chosen is able bodied or handicapped. If you ^a^e an 
approximately one-to-one relationship and they want to select their own leader, 
not who you as the adult advisor may choose, let them make their own selection. 
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Physical Resources . The n»eetin|i place, which has already been described. 
Is the Phoenix Building. The owner of the Ottawa Bowling Lafies, which we use, 
is very helpful. He provided a ramp at the back door and one, at the front 
door. YMCA swimming facilities are used. Scuba diving was provided at the . 
YHCA for anybodj^ho wanted to learn. ' ' 

i . Finance . The chart here shows the club as solvent. Actually, there is 

money to spare. The programs have been very successful . The mo^ is not 

* coming from the taxpayers, it comes from the very people that participate in 
Sons of the Desert. » 

Relationships and Process . Responsibilities have been assigned and target 
dateis have been set. The steering committee has been formed and steps taken to 
obtain a charter. Officers have been elected and a constitution approved. An 
•advisor has been selected. 

^ Evaluation . The Sons of the Desert has been organized to become an 

operating body. 

Conclusions and Reeommendations . No problems as to logistics and member- 
ship and strongly recommend the mainstream approach. 
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MODEL SYSTEMS: MAINSTREAMING 
by 

Dennis Breltholtz 
Social Rehabilitation Director, Palatine, Illinois 



For those who don't really know what Little City is,>e are a residential^ 
heme for the mentally handicapped and emotionally disturb . We have about 180 
residents at Little City today. They range in ageyfrSHTb to 53 and in levels 
of retardation from profound to borderline. Borderline would be an individual 
who, for all social appearances, does not appear handicapped, but may have 
some academic deficiencies, or some learning disabilities, or had some learning 
disabilities when he was younger. 

The model system that I have 1s basically a YMCA. About six years ago I 
started taking the children or the adults out in the community and realized that 
many of them didn't understand some of the basic concepts of even a simple thing 
such as how to use a vending machine. They didn't know how to do it and there 
was no reason for them not knowing how to do it so we taught them how to use a 
vending machine. 

The choices that they had for their^'leisure time seemed to me to be totally 
Inadequate. They ended up playing bingo, sitting around watching TV, or 
whatever. Basically, many of them were just withdrawing so I realized that they 
needed to have choices. Their potential was unknown to me because I had never, 
nor to my knowledge we had never, exposed them to a variety of things. Many of 
them, I thought, could learn how to and should be able to use restaurants and 
bowling alleys And all of that. I really did not want to go out into the 
community with a herd of handicapped children and rent a bowling alley because 
it also occurred to me that many of them, after having experienced tho'se 
situations, could use it by themselves. 

That was my ultimate goal and is Little City's ultimate goal ; to raise 
each individual to his highest potential through exposure and programming and 
many other things. The activities were necessary and we wanted to teach them 
or expose them to a variety of activities. We were more concerned and still 
are concerned with the processes that go on in being involved in that activity. 
If we are going to take them to a movie theatre, that is fine. An individual 
can see a movie and he can also watch TV. What I wanted to do was expose him 
to buying a ticket, to confronting a ticket person, to stand in a long line and 
be able to deal with people pushing and shoving. Then, when they get into the 
theatre, they should be able to communicate with each other about where they 
are going to go sit so they don't get lost. (This has happened many times when 
I let the children off). BasicaHy, we wanted them to go through the processes 
and the steps necessary so that they could use 'the theatre by themselves so I 
didn't have to go with them. I could just drop them off. This worked. We 
taught quite a few of them to use movie theatres by themselves and also the 
restaurants and whatever. ^ 
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> The problem then became very obvious to me that it was not a problem of 
mains treaming the children into the community. Rather, it was a problem- of 
getting the commanity to accept these mainstreaming individuals and to deal 
with them as people rather than as handicapped retard* to either be placated 
to or be shoved away. As an example, we started using a restauranl^ near our • 
facility and after a month, our people were using it on their own. I went 
over and asked the waitress, how they were doing and she said that they were 
driving her crazy. They would come in, eight of them, sit down, and one would 
order a coke. She would run and get it and bring it back. Then one would 
order fries. She would run and get that and bring it back. She would just 
continually run back and forth like that. She would come with the bill then, 
hand it tO'them and they would say they wanted separate checks so she had to 
make separate checks. I asked her If she would tolerate or give that kind of 
service to normal people that came in and treated her that way and she said, 
"Absolutely not, but these were handicapped." I said, "Yes, they are 
handicapped." 

I took them aside and told them that they were driving this woman nuts and 
I really didn't want to hear about it. I wanted them, when they came in to the 
restaurant, to sit down and ask each other if they were all ready to order. If 
they were rfot, they should ask the waitress to come back later. They never did 
tip her either, that was another thing she complained about. When they were ' 
ready to order, they were tS order at one time and get their food and eat it.. 
They should ask for s«parate checks, initially, if they wanted them. I showed 
them how to figure out what their part of the bill was and to figure out how to 
tip her. If she was not giving them good service, they should not tip her. 
They did that. I went back a month later and they were doing fine. 

The problem is that people in the community treat the handicapped as if 
they were handicapped. Now all of the handicapped happen to be handicapped, 
but they are all also individuals who differ as broadly as we do in their 
capabilities, their potential, their personalities, their character. You can 
not categorize them and herd them and expect to\ do .anything but keep them that 
way. The restaurant process worked and the movie theatre worked for a large 
number of our population. Then another problem came which was transportation 
and the use of transportation. I was tired |0f driving back and forth. It was 
■as if I had 180 children and one wanted to do to the movie and one wanted to 
go this way and one wanted to go that way. 1 ended up driving all over the 
place. They had to learn how to use public ya^sportatlon which we taught them. 

The problems are more involved than this. I am just giving you a brief 
overview. There were classes also on how, in a restaurant for instance, to 
read a menu and to evaluate whether or not they could. If they could not, then 
we had to compensate. Just because they couldn't perform the way we do should 
not mean they could not go to a restaurant. They could ask a waitress what 
was on the menu and how much it cost. There are ways to teach them to compensate 

We expanded on the entire concept about two years ago and built a coinnunity. 
social center which is a replica of a YMCA. It has an indoor swimming POol . 
exercise room with universal equipment, game rooms, whirlpool, etc. Again, the 
activities are good. We try to offer the same kinds of activities that they 
would find in a Park District or Y. Activities include aerobic dance and when 
they see Farrah Faucett, all the girls want to dance too. The boys and the men 
want to body build. They all want to swim. We offer the Red Cross swinging 
lessons with those levels as well as the YMCA swimming lessons with the polywog 
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or wl)^atever. This Is so that If an Individual does want to join a Y or a Park 
DfstHct, he knows the language. 

Again, the processes are what we are concerned with. It Is not necessarily 
{ 90lng swlnmlng^ not necessarily weight lifting. I do not care what they do as 

{ long as they have developed the ability to make a choice with their time because 

1 they are human beings and they have the right to make that choice. What I think 

Is right for them Is .Irrelevant as long aS they have been exposed to a. variety 
of things. Then It Is totally their choice. What I was concerned with was the 
process so every eight weeks I have a registration. I send out a mailing to all 
of the participants. They are required to mall It back to me and register by • 
the mall. It Is very simple. If they find out they can't do that, those that 
I think should be able to do that, I will have it worked on In classes andi^^ve 
special education deal with them and try to teach them the processes of filling 
out registration forms. If they are having a dIfflcuH time scheduling their 
time, we will do that for them. , ^ 

Money Is a basic reality If they are going to be mainstretmed. All of them* 
have to deal with that. "Can I afford it?" We control the aconomy at Little 
City, which Is good, so we make realistic prices.' We have a pnenfbership to the 
Community Center whlch^ they have to pay for annually or we Ibr^ak It down Into 
quarterly Installments and they would have to pay them 1nteres*-^n that so they 
J earn that process. Each class has a price tag too as we are working and 
achieving within aj vocational setting. They can agarn use the me^nles In a very 
real sense to pay for social experiences. We then setNip the sarre reality that. 
; all of us function under which Is that the harder you wonKajiOne better you ^ 

* do at your jobi the more money you get and the more you are going to be able to 

I do. At any rate what we are concerned with Is that each Individual, after he 

j goes through that process or when he Is Involved In that process, can then be # 

] encouraged to use outlets within the community so that he starts using these 

outlets, not as a handicapped person necessarily, but as an Individual. He 
starts using the Y ,ind getting Involved'ln a normal program. He starts going 
to social outlets like restaurants, rrovie theatres and can just be a normal 
I person doing that. ' 

I 

Thank you. 
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Patricia Condon 
* • * Chicago Parks DIstHtt, Chlc&gcminois - 

The Chicago Park Department has actually been malnstreamlng since 1965 
although the prograni was not designated as such. The Park Department serves all 
of the comnunity in the City of Chicago from the tax base paid by the City of 
t Chicago. The program is not restricted to residents of Chicago, they can come 

from any place. 

In 1963 the program staff heard about the program sponsored by the Kennedy 
Foundation. The Chicago staff was trained in regular recreation activities, 
sports activities and the like, but the Kennedy Foundation program was new- 
Through a cooperative effart with the foundation, instructors were sent to a 
summer camp in southern Illinois for staff working with mentally retarded 
incorporating them in recreation and sports program^. Helping with this also 
was the Easter Seal Foundation. . 

In 1965 the Chicago Park District began a program for the mentally retarded. 

There are now full-time programs In twelve parks. Many aj:tivities are offered; 

fitness, gymnastics, basketball, swimming, and many othersj. At this time the 
i programs were segregajted ones because most of the instructors were new at work- 

! Ing with the ^npntal|y retarded. Although they were trained in the field of 

recreation and pihys leal education, they had to learn to work with mentally 

retarded. Many of these people are now Park and Playground Supervisors. They 
' ^ now deal with many facets of the community dealing not only with normal children, 
: ' but with children with numerous disabilities. 

In 1968 sports competition became a part of the program, the Special 
j .Olympics, the first of which was a track and field meet for mentally retarded 

I children at Sqldiers Field. This was actually a competition where people were 

racing against each other for a medal or ribbon. Since this had not been done 
• before, no one knew what the children could do. It was important to the 
children involved to have instant feedback. Winning or losing was not the 
: most Important thing • participation and finishing were. A medal or ribbon was 

I given every child who crossed the finish line as a reward for effort. It was 

I the start of the building of a self image for each participant. Today the 

- program probably Includes 1,000,000 athletes in the United States. Probably 
I 15,000 come from Illinois, 10,000 of whom are from Cddk County. We now try many 

different sports with these people. 

• To get back to mainstrearoing, this is what was done In the program. We 
I might still be In segregated programs in the classrooms. Many children are in . 

special education glasses In sheltered workshops. This includes older people 
who are in day care centers or independent care facilities where attendants 
I bring groups to the activities. 
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Except for Special Olympics, ,in most of the activities offered in Chix:ago, 
participants spill over into normal programming. The department ctoes not ever^ 
want to get to the point where they Were destroying the feedback level that 
they began to establish to raise the self image of the participant and build 
his confidence and self worth in the community, his family and his job. 



The Chicago Park Department has an innovative pro^raRj and feels it is 
doing a good job. What is needed is to improve, increase, and expahd it. Any 
program must start slowly and push hard until there is a breakthrough. Since 
many people are now interested'in ma inst reaming, if everyone works together 
it will the^^ be possible to get together and talk and see if other barriers to 
the success of tlujs need to be broken down. 



/ 
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by ' . . " ^ 

* * 

^Vicki Conley . * ^ ^ 

Access Living, Chicago, minois 

•.^ — . . . .^ ... --^v ^ ^ 'M- ^ ^ i ' 

First I want to tell you a little bit of the history of Acces? Livinq.* 
About two yqars ago a proposal was written by the RehaCf Institute to apply for 
Title VII nMi^ies. Title VJI monies came from an amendment of the 1973 Rehab 
if\ct. *504 part of -that aft which is our civil rights. Title VII was for 
the se^(grp4y disabled. One of the things that was occurring was that in the 
past 20 years many innovative and expansivie programs were occurring to give a 
great deajl of vocational potential to the disabled. However, those people who 
were severely disabled, who weren*t vocationally oriented, were being 
excluded from much of the services. Title VII is to help those people who 
aren't really vocationally oriented and this is what Access Living's focus is 
about*. . We are there to give peer support and help in advocacy situations to 
the severely disabled. We want to help develop the independent living skills 
as much as possible to tho^e populations. In 1978 a proposal wa^ written by 
the Rehab -Institute of Cbicago to apply for these funds. Our agency, along 
with nine other agencies in the country, were awarded this grant so that in 1979 
in November, Access Living's doors were opened. 

We have several services that we are providing to the severely disabled 
right now. We h^ve the housing department. This department is to facilitate 
people iiv-finding housing. Many disabled people that we work with are institu- 
tionalized. They are in nursing homes or they are stuck in second floor 
apartments with thetr families or'friends and can't get out. They have been 
this way for years and years. We are trying to access apartments. We are also 
trying to work with Section VIII and CHA, you know, Chicaao housing to access 
more apartments. This part of the job is very slow. At the moment there is an 
eight year waiting list for Section VIII certificates and if you do not know 
What that is, it is subsidized housing. Disabled people are often on a very 
strict income and, as you know, a grant for an accessible apartment is usually 
a minimum of $300. I^st of our clients get about $200 a month to live on 
through SSI or SDI so trying to S|fcess apartments is really difficult. 



We are also starting to work with architects and developers to make their 
units more accessible, work with landlor^, realty companies to keep in mind 
that disabled people also need apartment^ We do a great deal of housing 
counseling in this area. The success rate is not very high at this time because 
of the difficulties in trying to find this kind of housing. Those that are 
! accessible are usually the high rise and, of course, they §re very expensive. 
Those that are not as-expensive are usual lyyin ghettos and are not safe so the 
disabled really have a problem. 

We also have another program called/financial benefits and independent 
livin7*skills. We have a coordipatoV TOr this program and her job is to give 
as much assistance to the resources available to disabled people, financial 
resources, as possible. She also helps these people develop an independent 
living skills program within Access Living. Many of our people are multiply 
handicapped and conseguently need many different services from us. Because 
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most of our clients have been disabled since birth or early childhood, their 
learning process was not the same as able Bodied children so they didn t learn 
.about decision making skills. They didn't' learn about problem solving skills. 
This Is what we are trying also to teachahem. 

Another program -wi^ have is the persdrTsrHcare assistant program. This is 
a program in Which we/do a great deal of outreach through newspapers and word 
of mouth to find peddle who ar^ willing to be personal care assistants and/or 
homemakers foKdisabled people. Many disabled peoplfe, including myself , could 
not be independent unless we had a PCA, personal cart assistant. This is a 
program in which we do our outreach and then we do a five-week training program 
through the dty colleges. After these people have gone through the training, 
we then refer them on to our clients who need PCA's. The- client is then - 
reguired to check out the references. We give them three references. They are 
to contact the person, the potential PCA. and check out their references and 
then they also do the hiring and the firing. All we do is refer- 

Another program that we have is a new program that is funded through the 
Center for Independent Living in Berkeley, Califorriia, which is the forerunner 
of all Independent Living Centers. This program is called 504 and we have 
hired-homebody who takes care of issues of discrimination. She has been 
succesl)ful so far in working with S case where there were some hearing impaired 
worker! at the post office who were' being discriminated anainst. Through her 
negotiations many of their problems were resolyed without going to court. The 
succesfe rate in court is not too high so we try our very best not to get tn^t 
faOhd negotiations are usually pretty successful. 

The last program'that we have and which i/s what I coordinate, is the 
•educational component." This is the independent living skil s. We teach all , 
different types of independent living. There ar^ three workshops that I offer 
that teach concrete skills and these are housing. options,, financial management, 
and personal care assistant management. These three are for people who are 
ready to act, are ready to put all of these resources into action. The housing 
option teaches people how to find accessible housing, what resources there are. 
what kind of issues you personally needto think about in terms of your own 
living environment. What Issues are you going to need to think about to oe 
Independent? Are you going to be able to do your laundry? Can you do your 
cooking? Can you clean? Can you get up by yourself? How &re you going to do . 
your grocery shopping? How are you going to do your laundry? We discuss all 
of these Issues and amazingly, ^any people have not had to think about these 
kinds of skills. We are getting them to start problem solving. Once they have 
gone through the workshops they have found that what they thought was a dream 
and was ^ot really reality oriented for them, is in fact very realistic. 

* The finanqial management workshop Is just that. We teach them how to set 
up a budget, what kihds of things are going to go into a budget. One of thtf 
things that we emphasize is do you leave enough money for fun. J^^^s Is some- 
thing that everybody, not just disabled people, tend to put on the bottom of 
their list. We really advocate entertainment and fun is as mportant a part 
of Independent living as paying all of your bills. Without it, independent 
living isn't all that great if you can't go out and have a beer with your 
friends or have a party or whatever. 
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The personal care assistant management workshop is also managing your 
personal care assistant. Our clients ^on't know anything about how to 
interview. We have to stress, to them that they have a complete stranger coming 
into their homes to provide personal care. They have to get you up in the 
morning, get you dressed, .feed you, do whatever you need done. You had better 
nj^ke sure, that* you' re getting somebody w^o is trustwoirthy. I have heard 
terrible horror stories, not through ^ur program, but before this program 
started, "where people will come in, get the disabled person in bed and then rip 
them off completely. There is not anythi*ng they could do a^out it because they 
couldn't get up or get to the telephone. We tell them these horror stories so 
that they will be more conscientious about the kinds of peopla that they will 
hire. If they go through Access Living, we have done an interview and a screen- 
ing and they have gone. through the five-week training program. In that training 
program we emphasize to the potential PCA's that the disabled person is their 
employer and they are to do what they tell you to do. "You are not a nurse. 
You are not a helper. You are to do what they tell yoO to do." On the reverse 
side, we tell our disatrled clients, "You are the boss. You better know what you 
need done and you better set up a schedule, because otherwise the people that 
you get from us are going to sit around and do nothinq." 

This is one of the complaints we were getting so we are havirjg to really 
emphasize to the potential PCA's that while there is a segment of this 
^pulation that can really handle that, that you can be directive and act like 
iPboss. There is' also a large section of this population who have never 
developed these kinds of skills so the PCA may need to make some suggestions to 
them. Under no circumstance is a PCA to tell them what should be done. /A PCA 
might want to suggest that it would be very helpful to have the schedul? so 
she/he would know what the job duties are. We tell our disabled clients that 
it helps your PCA's happiness and ability to stay longer if you are mofe 
organized, if you could tell them exactly what, needs to be done and h^w to, do 
it. We describe how to do interviews, how to set up schedules. We ^so talk 
about the conniunication and how Important that is tK&t you treat the>e people, 
-not as robots, but as h#an beings who a»-e offering you a service. /While you 
are paying for it, you must be courteous to them and keep their happiness in 
mi nd . ' / 

• We have four self-enhancement workshops and .these are for thfe people who" 
are not ready yet to move out on their own, to hire people, to s^t up a budget. 
They are still in the nursing homes or they are still in their parents house. 
Their sel f confidence needs to be built up so that is what thes'esworkshops are 
about. We have communication workshops, assert iveness training. This is to 
teach them about making assertive statements and how this can/help in self- 
advocacy skills because eventually a person will need fo be able to speak up 
for himself and deal with issues in everyday living. We hav^ a human potent a i 
workshop and this workshop goes into patting a ^person on thrf back, tel in^ him 
that he is a good person, recognizing what his streno^s ante and build nq on 
those. We do some values clarification and we also do soiffi&^'problem solving . 
and goal setting. The RAP Group, which 1s another one thaft we offer, is 
unstructured. It is a chance for disabled people just ttjNet together and 
talk about whatever issues are bothering them. 
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The Ust group that we offer is self image and sexuality "and amazingly ; ^ 
'enough, this is our most attended workshop: It Is a four-week workshop 
although it is going to be expanded into six weeks now. This is the 
opportunity for disabled people to raj with each other about these very intimate 
topics* It is their chance to get some questions answered that maybe the nurses 
and .db€t6*rs couldn't answerV It's their chance to really get down to the nitty 
gritty of sex and we make it okav to talk about sex. We encourage people to 
ask questions. We show films, we also have a panel of disabled people. and' 
spouses of disabled people vyho are not disabled come in and answer quegtions and 
share their experiences. This has proven to be one Df the most helpful work> 
shops because sexuality is a topic that many people can't deal| with very 
effectively. ^ 1 

AH these, workshops axe about and are planned to develop the independent 
living skills. All of the workshops are facil itated by disabled people. There 
is a great deal of p6er counseling that goes on, a lot of role modeling. At 
Access Livfng the core staff is, all of us, disabled so we all act as role 
models and do much peer counseling. , 

We have another program that is called the staff associate program and 
this is a training program for disabled pe'ople who have Jt^is%er had the oppor- 
tunity to work, who need to know what it is, like to work. They learn about the 
kinds of behavior that is expected, the kinds of skills they could dievelop. 
Many of our staff associates provide support to us in our daily activities. 
They are receptionists. They help us develop all of the resources that come in. 
I have a staff associate who helps me put my workshops together and it is a 
very good program that is open to disabled people. I interview them. I take 
care of this program so I have an interview with them and I set it up like it 
vfoulcl be if it were a real job interview. Most of the people have no experience 
or very little experience. ^That is okay because. w$ will supervise them on the 
task/jbat they wi.ll be assigned. It is part time work, not more than 20 hours a 
week^ahd they are paid minimum wage so they do earn* a little money. Many of 
•them don't want to earn very much because it will affect their SSI or SSDI. ^ 

This is just a very beneficial proqram where they cpn learn some good skills. 

♦ 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. : 

Question: Who pays for 4he PCA. How are they salaried. 

Vicki: Through the Department X)f Rehab Services there is a new proqram 

called Home Services and if the disabled person^is eligible. Rehab 
Services will pay for it. It is such a new program that there are 
many hew things going oil that I am riot up on. As I understand it, 
the el igibil ity requirements are thatfyou are not vocationally 
oriented, but that you do have a need for an attendant and they 
will provide as mu.ch care as is needed. They will prpvide twenty^ 
four hour care payment for that care.' The idea is that they will 
do as much as they can to keep somebody out of a nursing home, but 
if it becomes cost effective for that person to be in a nursing 
home, then that is the alternative. There is the Department of' 
^j%J\ging and then there are all kinds of Home Health Care agencies. 
^ That usually costs $6.00 to $7.00 an hour. When I first moved 

^ ^ .here I needed an attendant and didn't have one. I was haviwf^ to 
pay $7.00 to get a ba^th. 
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Question: 
Dennis: 



William 
McCahill 



r 

bluest ion: 
Patricia: 



Question: 
Patricia: 



Do people from Little City ever leave Little City andSLive iln the 
community?' Is that encouraged? 

It is encouraged. It depends upon the individual. We had one 
fellow that just left and got an apartment and a shop^here he is 
supporting Wmself;, Quite . a f€W leave^ but again, they have -to 
be able to deal with, all the skills'that she was talking about - 
money management and all the rest. They have to learn to bank, 
to budget and all of that. Many leave, but there are some that 
are on the grounds. One policy we have is that when they get to a 
point where they are s^tf^^^ff icient , we want to get them out of 
there. We have to cut the umbilical cord. Sometimes we have to 
say, "We- are going to pack your bag and put -you out. This is it. 
It's an easy ride here, but you have got to go out and support 
yourself." 



That is one of the values of meetings like this. When you find 
out about services like those you have just heard about, if your 
agencies need some of those servicfes, at least you know Where to 
go% 

Do you have' any retarded people in the c'^licago Park J)istrict? 

We have, one young man currently on summer work, in fact, we have 
more than one. We have, J would say, four to five in landscape 
and things. 

Is that CETA money or is it Park Service money? 
No, that is Park- Program budget money. 
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by 

Stewart Mace * 
^ _ National faster Seal. SQciety,.Xhif;ago, Illinois 

Before I begin, I think maybe I should explain a little about Easter Seals 
and my role in Easter Seals. I represent the National Society which does^-rrot 
provide any direct services. We have affiliates in every state in the countl^v, 
and local affiliates in most communities and it is at this lev cgl t Kat our 
services are provided. Most basically we provide services to individuals who 
we over the years have called physically disabled. That has^^changed dramat- 
ically in the last five to ten years and the persons that we serve now are | 
generally the very multiply handicapped individuals. In most cases they are | 
individuals who are both physically disabled and have some degree of mental | 
retardation. 

♦ ' .1, 

I would like to share with you three models of really reverse mainstreaming; 
that some of our local societies are doing now. I use the term reverse maiin- j 
streaming » I guess, for lack of a better term. What we are trying to do is 
train the "normal" inndividual into some of the programs that we have had over 
the years and which have been basically segregated. One is a camping program ; 
in the state of New Jersey, Camp Maryhart, which serves approximately 70 
individuals at a time. The children and adults come for two-week sessions. It- 
is important to point out tttat we are serving^dul ts also. Over 50% of the 
campers are over age 2J . Two or three years ago at Camp Maryhart it was decided 
that the process of integrating our campers into other camps such as YMCA or 
Girl Scouts, etc., could go onVy so far. There would always be some campers i^ho 
had a disability to such a degree that they would need a special environment. 
We decided to attempt to bring the "nondisabled person" in the camp and so, 
running concurrently with the resident camping program of the 70 disabled 
campers, is the day camping program. 

There are 35 campers, children from the community around the camp who 
attend for two-week sessionlsj They come about 8:00 in the morning and stay^ 
through about 5:00 in the/fevening. They participate with the resident campers 
on an equal basis, go toCall the activities, help plan sojne of the activities. 
They eat meals with the campers, and even on a couple occasions during the 
two-week session, they will stay overnight at the resident camp and go on a\ 
campout with an age group that's comparable to their own age. Through this 
process we feel we are helping both groups. The children 'in the community 
who come as day campers are becoming aware of some of the needs that the very 
disabled campers have, as resident campers and vice versa. Many of the resident 
campers come from communities where, in their school system, they are basically 
in segregated classes artd so they are being introduced to having leisure 
activities with* the normal children. 



A second program that we have happens to be in Connecticut with Hemlock's 
Outdoor Education Center and is what we call a "Buddy Program." This occurs 
during the spring and the fall and is basically different from the resident 
camping program) in that the campers are invited for weekends and they are 
encouraged to jiring a buddy who would be hondisabled; a friend from school, 
someone in the neighborhood. When they come to the camp they participate as 
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friends. The npndisabled child is not an attendant for the disabled child, 
but they just go through all the activities together. A new twist that we are 
adding this year is that we liave found that some of the campers could not at- 
tend these buddy weekends because they just did nbt have a nondisabled friend 
fft home who would come along or could come along. We've begun what we call a 
"Buddy Bartk" and through Mher. agencies, such as the YMCAs and. Boy Scouts _in 
the coranunities around Connecticut, we have developed lists of nondisabled 
boys and girls of different age groups. When a camper would like to attend at 
one of these buddy weekends, but does not have a friend, we can match them up.^ 
-at is like the old computer dating game, I guess. This is the first season 
that we have tried this and we have not been able t6 evaluate it yet. We hope- 
fully feel that it will have some carry-over value the rest of the year when 
these children can go back into the community and having met a new friend win 
continue that friendship. ^ 

One other model I would like to share with you is a recreation model in 
Peoria. Our Easter Seal Society there a few years ago determined.^that therfi„ 
seemed to be a real lack of recreational opportunities for disables* people in 
the greater Peoria area. They hired one of the professors from the Urt^verslty 
Illinois, Dr. Carol Peterson, to do a needs assessment for the Peori^a area 
n.th the help of her graduate assistants. They determined that, ^"^JKVsix- 
county area, there were quite a variety of services available for different 
groups of individuals although there we/e quite a few gaps in the serv1ca| and 
in some cases duplication/of l^rvices-. 'Their feeling was that someone in that 
area needed to take the catalyst role and develop a systerrwhere those different 
programs could enhance each other rather than combattin^ach other all tne 
time. 

The Easter Seal Society in Peoria, beginning last month, started a new 
program where they are going to first of all take the individuals , the handi- 
capped individuals who are not involved in any_re creation program now, and 
provide the recreation service that appeals to them at that point. They will 
then begin a process of major education trying to expand the horizons of these 
individuals and get them interested in other types of recreational services. 
The next process would be then to educate these individuals on what is avail- 
able in this metropolitan area. They will also be working with the different 
agencies in preparing them to accept some of the disabled people into their 
programs, both from the point of the program and also from the facilities. 
The Easter Seal Societssr will be educating the professsionals and also the 
students in that area" The idea is that, in.a few years, the ""etropol tan 
area of Peoria will have a system of recreation services where the "dividual 
can choose. the type of leisure activity that interests him ^nd he will have 
the knowledge to find that service and then those services will be available. 
Briefly, these are three types of systems that we are using and I would be 
very happy to entertain any questions or comments. 
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^ * by 

John Sullivan 

Superintendeni, Frfendshfp Facilities, Ottawa, Illinois 

<w I would like to mention 'Partners in Progress", Easter Seal^ has a program 

in Ottawa, Illinois for the handicapped- It is a very important urogram and the 
' Easter Seal Society has given much expertise and sophistication^ this program 

which is Partners in Progress, The same can be said for many^|Bncies that 
overlap. 

I I want to introduce yoja to the-Post Advisor of Post 115, the Explorer Post 

part of the Scout Program, Bill McCahill, Bill probably has one of the most 

i enviable jobs in the worjd. This year he will be taking a group to Acapulco, 

We have sent groups to England and Scotland, Last year he took a group to 
Disney World, Seaworld and Circus World in Orlando, He flies with them. He 
takes them to the YMCAs in their various programs. The job is strictly scouting 
1n a facility and he has about 90 people he works with, ^Scouting has no programs, 
there are ho posts, there, are no troops. Boy Scouts do not provide or attempt 
to operate scout troops with active posts. In other words scouting will take a 
program if yeu wish to avail yourself of it. You provide the leadership, you 

; provide the committee, you provide the program. How theiJxplorer Program Vifhich 

i ^ we have is the Explorer Program far people over the age of 14, Over the age of 
14 they can go Into a specialized organization. One we have in Ottawa which is 
very, very successful in th'fe mainstream post is the law-enforcement force. They 

* have many people who follow this type of program. It V)tarks, It is a good 
program, but again, it depends on^the leadership, 

I want to talk about why we are watchdogs with the Aavidi capped, why we^hli^e 
] financial advisory committees as a specialty for the K^ndicapped, Well, ir-yeS 

j recall, the Boy Scouts had two lawsuits in the past two years. Mr, McCahill ana 

\ 1 are very heavily involved. It cost quite a bit of nJbney, there was a great 

J deal of litigation. A boy, in order to make Eagle Scouts, had crawled on his 

^ ^ ' hands and knees for fourteen miles to qualify. He was deMed /Eagle Scouts 

* because of semantics and a few other reasons. The lawsuit was^iled against 
Boy Scouts of America, Five boys were cerebral palsied and completely 'bedridden. 
The scoutmaster applied for Eagles for these five lads. They were completely, 

I .as I said, bedridden. The scoutmaster was not quite truthful in his statement, 
i They were denied the rank of Eagle. 



Consequently, there wa3 a national explosion from the newspapers. The 
media played this up. They were not interested In why this happened, but they 
j were Interested only that it happened. This is unfortunate sometimes on the 

j part of reporters. They were turned down simply because of the laws which 

stated and stated explicitly what had to be done. We had to change the laws 
I ^nd under the guidance of Bill McCahill, we changed the laws. We are a nation 

^ of lawful people, but we must make a law that pertains to all. If the law 

I specifically states that an Individual must carry a pack, the words say, "You 

must carry a pack,*' Suddenly a lad who is in a wheelchair who wants to get 
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Wodel Systems: Halnstreaming ^ 
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The Eagle Scout which is Boy Scouting's higheVt award, cannot get it because^^ 
he cannot carry a pack. It is then necessary to change the wording to "tote 
or "Have the tote with you." ConsequentTy, you can meet the requirements. 

We Vr^'^^i* rig to Dallas nSxt w^^^ someone wh6" is a gredt p»*on»ter 

of aquatics is now instituting swinming at its highest degree back in the first 
class award. We become watchdogs. I am on the Merit Badge of Winners Committee. 
Every merit badge has to be checked out. For the handicapped, this is main- 
streaming. Words have to be changed for cooking, hiking, camping, etc. Right 
now they want to create a rule that will knock Eagle Scouts out for the handi- 
capped. The opportunity- -for every boy to make Eagle Scout must be there and 
we are more or less^atchdogs to see that the handicapped have as much right to 
earn the award as imyone else. We go to Dallas to meet about this, i have 
beep assigned to the National Advancement Conanittee. When they consider this 
rule, my job Is to see that It Is worded so that becoming an Eagle Scout Is 
available to the handicapped. 

Last year we promoted one of the finest operations that we consider In 
scouting. We promoted the merit badge for the non-handicapped scout and the 
requirement for one thing is to serve at Easter Seals, serve at a place like 
Little City or Access Living. There are several requirements that have been 
designed over thOast seven-years and modified until this merit badge Is a 
reality. Not too long ago the merit badge was put on a loom and we received 
the ones that were made th^at day. 

The second thing I want to talk about is the "Awareness Trail" we have at 
iPost 115. There Is a trail of fifteen stations where the non-handicapped go 
i through. I explained It to some people yesterday. You go up a ramp In a 
(Wheelchair and make a right-hand turn. You pull a door toward you, go thceugh 
•the door, make another right-hand turn and you get on the ramp. Thus, you have 
isome >dea of sortie of the physical accessibility that is needed. This Is on 
loan 4o every drganization i^ \he State of Illinois. They even come up from 
down in the southern part of Illinois in Carbondale to borrow the apparatus. 
If anyone in the state of Illinois wanj^r^ borrow it, it costs about 4>500 to 
rttanufacture with the entire statveosr^flBdAhe Xerox and everything that goes 
dlong with it. You are welcome to just write us a letter and use the "Awareness 
iBrail." ^ 
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I don't know about you, but I refuse to grow old. I'm just not qoinq to 
l^t it happen to me. A statement that those of you who work witlf'Deople who are 
older Americans miaht use when you deal with this population is tcy qrow young 
gracefully with exercise rather than old. You'll find that it is a fallacy, 
3S Rji^h had irHlicatedt that you degenerate with age. Exercise studies with aged 
people have shown that regular activity has the ability to retard those physio- 
logical degeneration mechanisms that occur due only to aging process. It has 
been shown that senior citizens who exercise on a regular basis will gain 
benefits from trainino that are similar to those individuals who are younger. 
If you are 25 years old and you jog every day» the benefits that you derive 
from jogging are not different from those derived from somebody 65 or 75 years 
of age who jogs. 

Proper Physical conditioning (cardiovascular in nature) which includes such 
thinos as walking^ cycling, swimming^ cross-country skiing or joagina are not 
barred from people who are older. Seniors can also perform calesthenics of ' 
various types for flexibility, muscular strength and muscular endurance. They 
can take part in competita^ve sports and activities such as tennis, golf, badmin- 
ton, road racing, swimming, racquetball, etc. Physiological research suggests 
that regular moderate exercise will result in a lowering of the heart ra^e in 
the performance of a given amount of exercise. That means it would be easifer 
to perform a given amount of work. 

Exercising on a' regular basis will also result in quicker recovery from a 
given bout of work. Therefore, if you walk up two flights of^steps, you won't 
huff andi puff for an extended time; it may just be for a few seconds. There is 
also a decrease in the oxygen utilization for a given amount of work from 
regular exercise. Typically, if you do not intervene with the aging 4)rocess, 
a given amount of work will require more oxygen sugcestinq inefficient 
performance. Training will decrease your need to utilize oxygen. It will 
decrease the energy that you need to expend to do a given task. Individual 
.^.performance efficiency will increase-. We also see that regular activity will 
decrease blood pressure retarding the typical elevation that accompanies aging. 
When blood pressure increases, the heart meets a greater Resistance causing 
the heart to work harder. If you train, the oumping abintv of the heart has 
a better capability of meeting that resistance. In addition, increased 
peripheral blood vessel that results from trainino reduces resistance decreas- 
ing the need for high blood pressure. Cardiac output is a ohysiolooical term • 
for the amount of blood that can be pumped from the he^irt in one minute. The' 
more blood that can be pumped out of the heart oer minute, the greater is the 
ability to perform work, as the muscles are provided with necessary nutrients. 
Regular exercise increases the pumpina ability of the heart thereby increasing 
the cardiac output. Aging alone wttt^^use cardiac output to decrease, however, 
exercise in older Americans will reverse or halt this trend. 
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It has been suggested previously that aginq causes a decrease in muscle 
mass, increasing the relative contribution of fat to body weiqht. Regular 
exercise increases muscle mass. This occurs because exercise creates the need 
for muscles to hypertrophy, they will regardless of aqe. Exercise also 
decreases the percentage of body weiqht that is fat. Senior citizens are not 
doowed to sagg.i.ng., ppar-shafjed* unattractive, body conformations. You can 
actultly develop conformation that can be attractive. I have been affiliated 
with people who do exercise^on a regular basis who look really better than 
most of the people at 30 years of aqe. One of the thinqs that exercise does 
is it increases the functional tissue. The increased caloric expenditure of 
exercise decreases body weight by requiring the metabolism of fat reserves. 
Height-weight charts after the age of 25 allow a qradual increase in body 
weight of about a pound to two pounds of body weight per year. This is because 
metabolism decreases and the extra calories are stored as fat. Exercise tends 
to increase caloric expenditure and all the excess food that would have been 
stored is utilized by performing the exercise activity. So, basically, there 
is an increase in functional tissue and a decrease in per cent body fat and 
body weight. 

Flexibility is one area where there has not been dramatic chanrje with 
senior citizens. However, they feel that with appropriate trainino there can 
be slight improvements in flexibility. I think it is unrealistic to believe 
that senior citizens will return to the flexibility that they enjoyed as 
children, or at the aqe of twenty, however, they can expect siqnificant 
increases in ran« of motion and mobility As far as strenqth ;;ovements 
are concerned, with appropriate traininq (Proqressive resistance) there will be 
an increase in muscular strength. You actually can oet stronger as you get 
older. 

Muscular endurance is the ability to do repetitive tasks, hit « forehand 
in tennis, do many sit-ups, push-ups, etc. Muscular endurance also has been 
shown to increase with traininq and so has power been shown to increase in 
traininq. It's funny that in the Senior Olympics values for 100 yard dash at 
70 years of age as opposed to 65 years of aqe, the JO-vear-olders can >^jn 
faster than the 65-year-olders. It could be a^""ction of training. It^could 
be a function of the people who are dealing with it, but it is shown that with 
age, with appropriate training, you can increase your speed and power. 

It' is no^-wrong for seniW citizens to be concerned about Physical fit- 
ness As aliatter of fact, the converse is true. It 1s probably the way it ^ ^ 
should be. You should be concerned about physical fitness and it can be 
accomplished with appropriate regular exercise I need, ^^o^ever to caution 
oeople who do work with senior citizens or work with any adult populations, 
tSatLst exercise programs that ar« instituted should be done so" with consider- 
ation of the following concerns: 

1. Exercise should not be administered to an individual unless you 
obtain his/her personal physician' s approval . 

2. ExercUe should be administered with reference to any disability 
^ • Yhai: the f^d^^^^"^^ may possess, and finally, 

3. All exercise for all individuals should be on a prooressive basis. 
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by ' 

^ , James A* Schonmer 

Ex6cutive Olrectdr.- YMCA of ^^^^ Madison. Wisconsin 



I thought I would just give you a little background of how Everett 
Smith and I got together and how we started working in the area of senior 
citizens. It was back in 1974. I had come over to , the East YMCA a! Madison. 
Because of financial problems, we had just had a physical director leave and 
I had to interview* for a replacement. One of the resumes that came across 
my desk was from Yankton, South Dakota, the person was working at a geria-tric 
home that had just opened up. It was a brand' new geriatric home and looking 
at his YMCA experience and work capacity at a geriatric home, I was interested 
in interviewing him. I brought him into Madison from Yankton. He made the 
statement during the Interview that wha"^ he had discovered was that they could 
take patients who were bedridden, who were just eating, sleeping and taking 
tranquilizers; put them on a wood board, turn them into the swimming pool , and 
that placing them in the pool and having them float on the wood board added 
something to their life. They found that the people were sleepinq and eating 
better and^ as a matter of fact, they had something to look forward to and 
that they would have fewer sedatives as a result of what they were doing. They 
said that they kept this process up and pretty soon, because of the^ buoyancy 
of the water, they were having their patients walk around in the vvater. Then 
he said that. In order to improve their -range of motion, they were taking nerf 
balls and would throw the nerf ball at the person and. hit him in the chest with 
the nerf ball. He would become angry and would throw it back at them. But. 
as a result, they were increasing their range of motion which meant there was 
some success. ' f 

As I heard t4iese statements I thought, why was It necessarj^to wait 
until people are In a nursing home, possibly on their death bed, before anyone 
decides that It is time to do something to Improve their lives? Why not take 
this program and put it into our YMCA and let people know that health is 
important to them? Needless to say, I hired the person because I, in my mind. 
Wanted to develop such a program. I knew that there would be ramifications in 
terms of insurance but I thought I should at least make an attempt to start an 
exercise program for senior citizens' who were mobile and currently living in 
our conwunity, ^ I didn't know what kind of response we would get. I took the 
new physical director over to the Manona/East Madison Coalition on Agihg which 
was primarily an office with staff that were wot/king with senior citizens. I 
asked If our East Y could be placed on their agenda. They first said that 
they didn't really know If they could put the YMCA on their agenda because It 
was fitted with fourteen Items already. However, after learning that the 
President of Dane County Coninission on Aqinq h/d been supportive in making 
the request, we were placed on the agenda r*T?ney made us Item 3 on the agenda. 
At the meeting when we gave our presentation on the concept of exercising to 
maintain mobility and to Improve their health, the entire senior citizen 
cabinet became intrigued. It was interesting thnt we were supposed to talk 
for less than five minutes which we agreed to do. However, it took an hour 
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and a half and it was not because we didn't try to sit down and not tatk. but 
•the people just kept standing up and asking questions because they were that 
interested in the whole concept of naintaining their health. 

As a result, we said that, we would like their Support and we wouj^ 
like to be able to approach the senior citizens promotional network and ask 
people to come to an open house. We ended up having forty-three people coming 
to the open house to learn about our senior exercise program. ^ 

In the meantime. I had heard tha^ there was a person who was traveling 
throughout the United States and Canada working on senior exercise programs 
This happened to be Dr. Everett Smith. I called him up because when I found 
out that we were going to have such a success with a ^SS^l^'^rom tL%SiIe?sity 
I thought I had better seek more counsel and advice. He was from the University 
if W?s?onsin and I called him to see if 1 could get an JJ^f Jlf .^J^^^.S^J,'" 
see if we were handling our program properly. When "lied him>e said .he had 
worked at the East YMCA as a volunteer flag football coach for Sbout the last 
t^ar and a half and if I wanted to talk to him. rather than coming over to the 
Un?ver2?tJ; he woJ'd stip in at my office. At our first meeting, he agreed to 
be the consultant for our senior exercise program. 

We have had. I think, excellent success. We have P"t on two workshops 
for the YMCA-rin the Mid-America region. Mr. Len CoVello helped with both of 
tZ iSrklhopS We have beeS funded through the D«ne County Commiss on on Aging 
in the pas? The East YMCA Senior Exercise Program has been remaining as a 
iSdel program for tSe Mid-America region. I will say that there are a^number 
Sf senior exercise programs, but in Wisconsin I think that we lit a fire and it 
was^ause there was a need and a reaT opportunl^ty.* . 

The thing that Everett Smith brought home to me when we were doing the 
senior exercise program was the fapt that if senior citizens will exercise, 
they Jan tJcrels? their mobility from five to seven years whc mean more nd 
better independent living. Women over the age of 55 have a ca cium 1°" twice 
lllllA as men That is why you often hear of older women falling and break- 
1L^Jh!<r M^o; their elbow It's because of the loss of. calcium. Through 
Ixerc^se I^S ?an no oS y (ihi is Everett Smith's study) maintain calcium. 
bJt Jou can improve the calcium in your bones. We thougr^t that was a very 
important aspect. '' ^ 

I just thought you would like to hear about this model. I feel it 
shows that if you want to do something, you can do it. I also think this 
effort was of Value. Thank you. - \ ^ 
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Richard.Escutia ^ - . 

Systems fteveloper, Hetro'poli tan Board YMCA, Chicago, I1 11 hols 



I am goinq to go on where Jim left off in relation to fitness activity 
and the aging process as It relates to the^plder American. We are categorizing. 
I have heard the same thing said about t6e handicapped individual , that we have 
a tendency to categorize people. For years we have had seniors in our YMCA 
programs. We have never recognized them because they have been mainstreamed by 
their own choice and their own attitude. They have become part ^f our daily 
activities, we don't recognize them. If you ask any child how he pictures a 
senior, he will Imitate this ki-nd of a staggering, shuffling type gait and 
describe them as old and dirty. You would be surprised at the kind o^ 
responses you get from children on what they fOel a senior citizen 1^, but they 
don't see those who have mainstreamed themselves. So now we are trying to 
provide programs just for the senior. In some cases we are losing something at 
the same time. Let me go Into the physical fitness aspect of it. This Is 
probably the most Important thing and is a means to an end as far as fitness 
goes and It doesn't apply to just the seniors. It applies to everybo^. 

! v^hatiis physical fitness. Well, If I asked a weight lifter that. It would 

mean D^g the strongest person on the block. If I asked someone who was . 
I really Into yoga, it might mean being fle;(^ble and tranquil and things like \ 

I that. If I asked John here, it might meaiV being able to run ten .miles at a f 

time, but at the. same tlnie, the jogger might not be able to bend over and touch 
his toes. The individual who Is very high on yoga Djgy .^^ot be able to run a 
mile without getting exhausted. He may not be able To catch Jjhe bJs if he is 
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Physical fitness Is a total program that actually covers four main areas 
like four engines' of an airplane. It covers body composition, musciiklar 
strength and endurance, flexibility, and cardiovascular strength and endurance. 
If any one of these engines' Is not properly working, then the plane will still 
fly, but not as^l'l as If It had all four engines flying right. We needrall ' 
four of those areas; We have been under a miscoriceptlon In terms of aging 
process. I know Or. Smith Is working this area. People refer to what they 
call a "Euro- American curve." Now \ will try to describe It for you. Picture 
the horizon or evfin the edge^of the window and' with a mountain out there. The 
mountain, of course, rises to a peak and comes down on the other side. This 
is how we picture the aging process of most individuals. We* say that we start 
off at a certain level and we Improve up until our thirties arid after that it 
Is all dwnhlll. You may as well sit In your chair and call it qWlts. That Is 
a fallacy. For one, we are assuming that everybody Is operating at his optimal 
as he reaches that peak at 30, 35, 25, or whatever the case itiay be, and then he 
Is pot going to Improve any more. We have prbven th|tt wrong in the last ten 
years jiist in the Jogginq programs. We have people who have never run before 
getting Into programs. They are running better now at 50 than they ever did 
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.when they were 25 and 30. What is the reason for this? Everybody has a 
Certain potential, nobody has really tapped this potential. In some cases we 
have avoided the activity altogether. You may have a senior in a proqram who 
has been an accountant allhis life and has never done any kind of activity. 
Finally you convince him., to do $ome walking and that feels^ pretty good. After, 
awhile he is starting to'jog around the gyni and in a short time he is doing a 
few miles around the gym. The thing is that he has a potential, regardless of 
the aging process, to improve. The only man Who I can say actually reached 
that absolute potential was Bruce Jenner. He worked niqht and day, as much as 
eight hours a day to train every muscle ^n his body to obtain a peak perfor- 
mance for the Olympics. He did just that and won. - There he was at the age of 
thirty. After spending eight hours a day in-training, there was no more he 
could do to show additional improvement. Those of you who have been at a desk 
most of. your , lives and start an activity program, whether you are 40 or 50 or 
60, you are.floing to see some improvement. You are not goinq to be a chamoion 
athlete. You are not going to be, maybe, what youA:ould have been if you had 
worked that hard when you were 20, but you are going to show improvement and 
it is going to change your lives. Neil Sol is going to relate to that later, 
but let us talk now about some of those changes that do tak^ place with aging. 

What happens usually starts about middle age. It \s the complicated 
organs that start changing first. The breathing system changes on us. When, 
we breathe heavily, as when we have to run to catch the bus, there are a 
maximum of 32 different sets of muscles that have to come into play to get a 
forced inspiration and a forced expiration. With lack of use over the years, 
these start* to deteriorate. We see muscle fiber changing. There is not that 
ability to take in and provide as powerful a breath as there once was. -We see 
an increase in vulnerability to disease, particularly heart disease, stroke, 
and cancer. We see a lower threshold to stress. This is the aging process. 
I need to emphasize this later again that some of- these things are not the way 
things have to be. Some things we can not change. They a^ going to happen, 
but they don't have to happen as fast as they seem to be happening. We see 
changes in the skin. We have three layers of skin. The epidermis which is the 
outer layer becomes dry. Some of you mayN»o*4€e^al ready that your skin gets so 
much more dry now than it did before. It bruises much more easily. The dermis 
is another layer underneath it and that starts to lose its elasticity. In 
fact some of you can grab the skin on the back of your h^nd and it will pop ' 
right back into place." Those of you that may have- been around for awhile, it 
just doesn't pop back as quick any more. It tajkes a bit more time. We lose 
some of that elasticity that we once had. (Anirthen there is a deeper Jgyer of 
fat, we call the subcutaneous layer. This is the padding around the ertds of 
the bones and the sharp points that beqiris/.to disappear with age. Th^ aged in 
the hospital have to turn pver every 90 minutes or be moved because this layer 
/Of padding is not there any more. When bone^presses against just thin layers 
W skin, it cuts off the circulation and those areas die if they aren t given 
tfte blood they need every so often. Bed sores are the result. So we find 
that that padding is very Important. We think of the "Grandmother's arm, as 
the baggy skin on the back of the arm. This is the loss of some of these fatty 
subcutaneous cells that are in the back of the muscles and around the padding 
of the joints. In the aging process the fingernails and toenails get thicker, 
become more brittle. Part of it is a lessening of the circulation around those 
areas. We can work on that a little bit by providing warmth. Warm water helps 
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to improve sorr^ of that circulation in the hands and iceieps them a little more 
Supple. Muscles are pfrobably the 3ne thing we notic^ the most. We lose muscle 
fibers. We are born vith just so mony muscle fibers to help us move our arms 
and legs and everythirg, and those fibers must .last for a very long time. They 
can not be replaced when they ,are damaged or changed due to the aging process. ' 
They cari not be repl^ed,"but *the job is pitked up by other'muscles and muscle * 
fibers around them so that we^can continue working. There are studies done on 
mechanics, which show that there is no change in work performance up until 
retirement. Even though there are changes .in the individual .muscle fibers/we 
find that wfjen some musclp fibers die, athers can pick up the workload for them, 
but there is no increase ifTthe number of muscle fibers themselves. 



^IhjgfTT^id my research on the aging proces) five y^ears ago, a number .of 
the stiudies that I have included in my bibliography way back then were the same 
ones and the same people that Everett Smith has been working with. Richard . 
Mazes^ is an example of people very well known in the area of the aging process 
and* the elderly. But in many studies, we find, the only muscles that can be 
studied with any confidence are the eye muscles. These are the ones that 
rotate the eyes and iprobably are the^most protected from any outside injury to 
them or diseases. If you try to study the long term effects of aging on any 
one particular arm muscle or leg muscle, you find there is a great deal of out- 
side influences that makes it very difficult f6r research. 

Bones - this one we probably recoanize in our families. I know most 
people, in their families at one time or other has had an aunt, grandmother, 
uncle, grandfather, who has had a very slight flail, may^e just an off-balance 
step which resulted ^n a broken bone. Well, with the aging process we find 
demineralization has taken place. The calcium content starts to leave the 
bones. Where does it go? Sometimes it leaves the body ^11 together, in other/ 
cases it goes to the cartilaae. The soft cartilage in oyr nose and our eajrs 
and between the joints becomes brittle, becomes hard, whfere it was once soft 
and pliable., It picks up the calcium that w,as once in tm bones aitd settles 
in th^se areas. We start losing our flexibilit)| and^ agility. We -start seeing 
the curved spines and the other anomalies that I have ref^j^rred to in our 
stereotype of the aging process. 
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Vision - there are changes in vision. Again this poi^nts up many things 
ir\ planning our programs. We find that the depth perceptipn isn*t aS good. 
t)ur color perception isn't as good, especially around blu^s, greens and vtoletis. 
We have to take those things into consideration. Our nurs|ng homes should haye 
bright colors, especial'ly around stairwells. M / 

Hearing - there becomes an inability to hear high frecjuencles and here v^e 
run into a problem. Grandma says I can't hear you, speak tip. We then use a/ 
high voice to talk to them instead of getting a low voice 4p that they can h/ear 
the deeper tones. The richer tones are those which they c^jn heaif, but not ihe 
higher pitched tones. It's not how lotid you are, but the kind of tones that: 
you use that will make a difference. 
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Appetite - well, how many of you have already said that the food just dbes 
•not taste like it used to? I know my mother; says that'll 1 the time even though 
we still eat it. Part of the problem is the^ therew a reduction iri taste* 
buds. * I see so many of our eldeHy who are/shut in at home and who^ do not go 
out Qf. their housei at 'all;- -barely' ever -eat^ They just, do not like the taste . 
^of food* any more, but" they don't realize .tHat because of the loss of the taste 
buds, you can't pick up certain flavors. It just does not taste like it used 
to because the ability to pick up those 'fVavors is not there any moqp. This. Is 
another Reason Why, in our nutrition 'Sites, we concentrate on not only provid- 
ng quality food, but having go6d looking ffood. By making it appetizing to the 
eye, people want-to eat it. It is not b^caUse they can taste the food, but 
because it looks good that th^y eat it anyway. 

Cardiovascular - this, oi' course, is very important. The ability of the 
heart to pum^ is related to muscle again. The heart mu^le slows down, its 
contractural ability isn't as strong aji it once was. - The arterial flow may be 
reduced by as much a> 35%. When you think in terms of the arteries, the 
^fljc^ries are very elastic. When the Heatt beats, the blood goes out and the 
Vrteries expand a little bit and then^ they relax and come back to their resting 
state. AS you get older, some of th^it calcium that was lost f rom ,the bones 
will find its way into the artery s^^ucture and helps it l^se its elasticity 
so we find an Increase in blood pressure, even high blood pressure. We have 
arteriosclerosis. A result of this/ is th? blood flow to the heart and brain 
diminishes. The valves within the /heart /become rigid and are not able to 
respond to 'the stresses of exercises as Well as tf\,ey once did. 

/ 7 

Urinary System - at 80 years/ of aqfi the blood flow to the kidney reduces 
by as much as 50%. Some of this/infori]iat1on accounts for some c^ses of 
"senility". Because the blood i^Sn't t^feing cleansed as well as it once was, we 
have waste products floating ardund through our blood system which cloudy our 
thinking. It is a kind of chemical iinbalanqe that we run Into. 

These are some things thit come about wi^h aging. I hate to feel like the 
bearer of bad news. We need /to be reminded that there are many things that can 
be done about this. Neil is/golng.to relate^to that a little bit. We- can do<a. 
great deal to slow down the process. We can't stop the process. .There is no 
way that we can stop the process. It is going to happen, more quickly in some 
people than in others, because of the hereditary factor, but there is a great 
deal that can be done and that is being proven every- day. 

Look at people like Tom Cureton. I do Hot know if any of you have ever 
seen him. Right rlow he is a professor emeritus at the University of Illinois. 
All he does is travel and ^Ive lectures on physical fitness. He^s also 
writiog his own memoirs. After his lecturfeS he follows up with ah exercise 
class where anybody can join hinli. Both young and old can join hirt and if they 
can go to completion. It is to their credit because very few people ever finish 
the exerfeiSe cjBurse with him. He is 78 years old now. There was also Paul 
Dudley White^/President Elsenhower's physician, who never felt that you were 
old until you were 80 years of age. Tom Cureton says he is going to live to oe 
150. In faet, he thinks he holds all the records in the 75-150 year old age 
bracket. He includes that all in one age bracket. But he has a- very positive 
mental attitude and attitude is probably the most Important thing along w^|h 
activity. 



- Uhere fitness Is a means, we get many benefits other than the fitness. We 
also get -the social aspects of participation. I know what Nell Is going to 
lead IntOt but In terms of fitness, whether you are young or old or handicapped, 
all fitness Is really governed by about five different principles: 

T. Overload - You heed to do a little bit morie thah you ever did before 
to show improvement. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Progression -:You need to do things gradually. You can't just jump 
in and expect to do what you did twenty years ago. If you haven't been 
doing It for twenty years, you'll have to start from the beginning and 
gradually Increase Vour amount of activity. x"'**^* 

The Law of Use and Disuise - If you don't use It you are golng-i:© lose 
1-t and that Includes bone mineral and It Includes muscle strength and 
It Includes cardiovascular enduranpe. 

Specl f 1 c Acti v1 ties - You 'can't ^xpe6t to^e a world class weight 
Tifter. If you are going to just run ten miles a day and not Tift 
weights. The activity Is specific to what you are trying to do with 

. . • I 

THe Individual Differences - Everyone is different and we have what 
we are born with to work with. 
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- by 

James Donovan^ ^ 
. » \ _ Metropolitan Boird YMCA, -CWcagpi Illinois . . 

We have been involved,' in the last three and a half years, in a project 
that i>as focused on the development o^oth volunteers aVid staff related to 
volunteers, I think most of you are probably aware of the fact that the YMCA 
is a voluntary international human service, health and recreation agency. I 
was going to talk about the way the YMCA uses volunteers and I think I would 
like to rephrase that. Td rather talk about the way we provide^ opportunities 
to be used^by volunteers, I think" this is a more appropriate way of looking 
an volunteerism. Unfortunately, irtany agencies like ourselves, get very much 
inko the"* use of volunteers as a way of solving economical problems. As Mary 
Lou>^aid, "Times have changed." Much has changed and that really is not the 
appropriate way to look at volunteerism. I think it has to be looked at as a 
Tnutual kind of venture so th^t we have something to gain with something to 
offer. The opposite is true that volunteers have something to gain from us 
and something to offer us. 

In the YMCA we use volunteers in several different ways. The primary 
ones, of course, are to provide opportunities for volunteers to be board 
members, provide opportunities for them to .communicate -anzlparticipate in thei 
community and the community that the YMCA serves, to giie direction, to be abl 
to provide services, to be able to get involved. In the same respect, you can 
give them the opportunity to become experienced ir\ some new fields or new 
areas. You can give them some opportunities to do some service, to give some 
time, t04felate to new and different people, and to grow and develop in their 
own righr. I think these are the major effoVts involved on both sides. 

My topic was to»talk about youth and youth as volunteers. YMCAs are 
particularly good in that area in that we have many opporttrtiities for youth to 
volunteer. By doing so, we hope to provide them good \^os\mye experiences and 
opportunities. Of course, some of the more obvious onesAre camping services, 
both day camp and residential camps. For y6ars we have utilized youth as 
volunteers. - We havejjunior Leader clubs in all of our YMCAs. We have many 
classes and groups and youth groups that are led by^^oung men and women. I ^ 
think, though, that when you talk about youth as volunteers and involving! 
volunteers in your plan, it i$ important to look at several different things. 
When -we talk about youth, unfortunatejly we very often look at them as a cheap 
source of labor. 1 would hope that we would not want to see them in that way. 
I really like to look at young people as a natural resource and one that we 
would develop and protect jMSt as our oil today. Needless to say, we don't 
put half the money into development of young people that we do in development 
of oil and energy resources and unfortunately, we .don't. see ourselves as doing 
that. 
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Have you ever looked at TV or any of the media and advertising? While 
we like to see ourselves as a youth oriented society, if we really compare 
'behavior with our self image, that doesn't hold true. A study that was done . 
by the Hew York Times several years ago showed that for every youth in the 
United States, we spent on the average of $500 per" capita for education. We 
. are.spending, .for. that same youth,, on %he average of. $8,000 per capita for 
■ defense. - That kind' of screams !n the face of our image of ?elf, of youth- - 
fulness and being youth oriented. I think that when we look at our own agencies 
and look at the times, we are looking at a time when we are providing many 
opportunities for young people to become acquainted with t^he world, to gain 
experience and opportunity, to help them make career decisions, to help them 
find t^ir lives. The kinds of opportunities we can provide for volunteers, 

g volunteers, fill in some of the gaps and many programs nationally, locally, 
rnationally, are beginning to look at the area of youth service as 
opportunities. 




ERIC 



The CETA programs here in the United States are very much geared to be able 
to provide opportunities for young people to gain experience, become familiar 
with the world of work. How can we turn those opportunities into an even 
broader scope from within our own agencies, or how can we use pur agencies and 
our programs to provide youth with those kinds of new experiences' tiiat will help 
prepare them for the future. As Mary Lou just referred to a minutrago, more 
and more legislation is being affected. Organizations and corporations are 
beginning to look at volunteer experiences in the same way we look at work 
experiences. This is going to be particularly relevant for young people. 

I think another thing when we talk about volunteer opportunities, is the 
opportunity to provide, not just education for development and growth, but 
exposure to experience. One of the things that we would like to see ourselves 
doing, and we hope that we are always working at, and which this whole confer- 
ence is about; is raising our own consciousness, challenging our own attitudes. 
Very often it is difficult for us as adults with very well formulated attitudes, 
prejudices, biases, assumptions; it is very difficult for us to change our 
minds. But when we are talking about young people, it is much easier to help 
them understand that differences aren't all that significant. We can give them 
opportunities to see people who are different from them; whether they be 
different physically, racially , -socially, emotionally, whatever. 

When we talk about mainstreaming, I think we need to talk about volunteers 
and contacts of not just youth who are not mainstreaming, or youth who are 
normal in whatever sense that word may mean, working with mainstream youth; but 
just the opposite. HOw can handicapped children or children who are somehow 
labeled as different, be given the opportunity to educate and help others. They 
•need to help others understand that there aren't basic differences between them 
and help others understand new ahd different ways of looking at people. I _ 
think that that, in itself, is a service to^society, to communities, and to both 
sides of the volunteer put together. 

i- 

Another area is to look at differences in term^ o'f ages. We find that 
using young people with senior citizens has been extremely helpful to the 
Seniors' programs. What hasn't been seen as readily is the fact that it has • 
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also been very helpful to the young people. Some programs were done In 
Minneapolis not too long ago where young children who were really rather trouble 
prone were allowed to work In some senior centers. They found out that not only 
were the seniors greatly helped by just having young people around, having new 
people to relate to and talk to,^ut they were helpful to the young people. The 
young people found that It was easier for tbent to talk with these older people 
than. it was with their own parents. Somehow the generational skip seemed to 
open up a whole new way of communicating and helped the youth really look at 
how they might also look at life In different ways. Their own performance In 
school, their behavior with the courts and other places Improved dramatically 
as a result of that effort. It Is again an opportunity to use young people as 
volunteers when In fact they were getting as much back. If not more, than they 
were giving. 

There are many exagiples like these, but If you look at the whole document 
that I am sure most oif-you got. In tecas of guiding and developing programs and 
the categories In there; developing programs Is really basically setting goals, 
looking at*what you need In terms of human resources, physical and financial 
resources, relationships and processes, setting calendars, evaluating, etc. 

You can go through each of those and really brainstorm for yourself ways 
that youth can be used. Youth can be used as board members. They can be used 
as planners. They have unique perspectives that none of us as adults have and 
particularly when It comes to program planning. Why not use them In those 
capacities? They offer a whole array of human resource opportunities for us. 
We can use them as program leaders and group leaders. We can use them as mentor 
to younger' children. We can use them In terms of financial development. Young 
people do amazing things in terms of helping raise the money for programs. 
They can be anything from the most typical candy sales to more sophisticated 
things. Young people have done other things in the organization that is 
unbelievable in terms of the money that they have raised. Young people have 
4<alked miles for many causes Unbelievable nunters of young people have raised 
substantial amounts of money as a result of this physical effort in going out 
and getting sponsors to sponsor them, in doing things for money that they need 
for a new and different cause. You know why we have a whole international 
program and part of the international program is one, aspect known as World 
Service. Young people have, for^ars, raised a gr^at deal of money as part of 
that effort. 

There are a lot of opportunities in the YMCA. I think it is also true 
in terras of relationships and process, that this can be used by yOuth to make 
the kinds of connections and links with other agencies, the school systems, 
with groups that they are part of and which they represent, and continue seeing 
It as a mutually beneficial effort. 
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/ by 

' , I- , Pamela Ransom 

Director R.S.:V.P.j Ch1cag9, Illinois 

I have been asked to speak regarding the older volunteer so I have a 
definite bias. I am going to try and sell you on the older volunteer being the 
individual that you would like to recruit. First of all, I think it is 
important for us to take a look at some of the bias that we have in regard to 

older persons, both as a society and also personally. 

I 

Here we are talking about people 60 years of age or older which to me does 
not seem that old, but many times we think^of older individuals as not being 
able to learn new things. They are considered to be stuck in their v/ays, not 
being productive. Maybe there is even a feeling that once people get older, 
automatically they are "senile" or they don^t have the same mental powers of 
younger people. Well, I think that RSVP and our track record really dispels 
many of those myths. Last year alone we had 1,350 senior volunteers who were 
very active in their comRiunities in a variety of services. As Mary Lou 
mentioned, it 1s no longer the stuffing of the envelopes and writing out lists 
and those types of volunteer experiences. There are very Exciting things that 
people are doing.' I think that just hours-wise, we have individuals that are 
not putting in one or two hours a v<^ek, they are putting in ,40. You know they 
are enjoying what they are doing in addition to getting things back from our 
program. 

» 

As far as the RSVP (Retired Senior Volunteer Program), the goals that 
we're trying to accomplish are pretty much geared toward the senior volunteer 
themselves. We want to try to improve the quality of life for older persons in 
the City of Chicagb. We are trying to provide volunteer experiences for 
individuals who may not otherwise be able to volunteer. Here again, it is not 
the upper middle class white woman who is doing the volunteering. People over 
sixty-five from all over the city are very interjested in volunteering. We are 
able to make it more possible for them to volunteer since our program helps 
reimburse individuals for either travel or meals|or any other out-of-pocket 
expenses that they may have. We also have several mini-buses that are able to 
take older individuals to the volunteer siteof^^hey are not able to take public 
transportation. Also, just the relationship, I think, between our community 
workers and the older volunteer is a very supportive relationship which I think 
is very important. 

* Another goal that we are trying to reach and, hopefully, it is what I am 
doing right here, is to dispel some of the myths about older persons, some of 
the stereotypes that we have. Lastly, one of our goals is/ to provide a good 
trained volunteer force for agencies within the Chicagojfrea. I think this 
particular volunteer force has some real pluses. There^s a vast amount of 
talent. The resources are ju§* unbelievable. These ancg^ople that have had 
a variety of past experiences, knowledge, and are very talented individuals. 
How can the older volunteer be worked into a youth program or a program with ^ 
handicapped individuals? ^ 
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We have an exciting program called the "Living History Program". This 
•program is intergenerational where older volunteers go into the classroom 
situation or library sitliation with schoolage children and tell them about 
history from their own experiences. We have a wgman who taught in a classroom 
with a dirt floor in a small town. What was that like? We have a man who was 
•n flying- pHOt -in- WW I. What was that lite? Such people can really get 
across exciting things, make hiistory come alive to young people. 

We also have quite a few older volunteers who are working with handicapped 
youth. Some are working on a one-to-one tutoring with them. We have a gentler 
man who is teaching industrial arts or shop t? a group of handicapped youth, 
mentally handicapped youtn. A blind woman is teaching tutoring blind children 
in a Chicago school. So here again, it is a real variety of volunteer 
possibilities and I think there is such a vast resource within the elderly 
population that it is a good place to pull from. 

We are also interested in talking about mainstreaming youth. We are also 
very interested in mainstreaming elderly handicapped individuals and getting 
them involved in a volunteer experience and that is going to be one of our 
RSVP focuses for next year. RSVP is nationwide. For people who are i" the 
Chicago area, they could contact me at Hull House and I will be able to give 
them the office in their neighborhood. J 
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Mary Lou Thomson 
Director, Voluntary Action Center, Chicago, Illitiois 



Thank you Beth* I thought maybe I would tell you a little bit about the 
Chicago Voluntary Action Center since I cannot speak for all of the VAC's in 
all of the communities that may be represented here. The Chicago VAC started 
in 1943 at the time of the manpower crunch during WW II, and evolved into a 
clearing house for volunteer manpower. That is, recruiting volunteers, inter- 
viewing and screening them and then referring them out to agencies in the 
Metropolitan Chicago area that are utilizing volunteers. 

We how really are an agency's agency. We are a training and consultation 
agency concerned with effective management of volunteer services. We still do 
some referral for potential volunteers to agencies, but it is a'very small 
portion of what we do and a rather low priority for us. We woutd^ rattier work 
with you, those of you who are in agencies using volunteers, in helping you 
recruit volunteers, i||lping you develop volunteer programs and develop recruit- 
ment programs that wfll affect your specific program. Obviously, we can not, 
nor can any Volunteer A^on Center, l^ecruit all volunteers that are needed by 
all of the agencies. Inthicago we are talking about 15,000 agencie?. We 
can't tell 15,000 stories. You can tell your story bette^han anyone else 
and we are in a position to try to help you either by working directly with^ 
you in a consultation role or by identifying those specific needs that are 
represented in the Chicago Metropolitan area, either by clustering agencies 
utilizing volunteers in similar kinds of positions, or by identifying gaps 
that are needed in volunteer manpower and then designing a promotion in a 
metropolitan area ^hich would highlight those specific kinds of volunteer 
opportunities. 

We are also developing training programs for staff on effective management 
of volunteer programs. We are working with specific agencies in developing 
volunteer programs or training programs for volunteers. We got out of the 
business, of training volunteers per se, feeling again that this is the responsi 
bility of the agencies. You know where the volunteiers are going to be utilized 
and you know how they are going to be used. 

In the Minneapolis and St. Paul area there are two active Voluntary Action 
Centers and they are both very similar to Chicago in the kinds of services that 
theyoffer. Indianapolis has an excellent Voluntary Action Center. Flint, 
Michigan, also has a Voluntary Action Center. They are all very much involved 
in training and' consul tation services for agencies. In most cases we work for 
not-for-profit agencies, but not exclusively. We also work with State and 
Federal agencies and in some cases with proprietary agencies. For instance, if 
trtere are nursing homes or senior centers that utilize volunteers, we are 
concerned that a volunteer isn't being utilized or exploited in a position that 
might increase the income or profits of an owner. 
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Who is this volunteer? I think for the 1980' s we have a very different 
kind of market. Agencies are offering many different kinds of opportunities 
'for volunteers and there is a very different volunteer out there who is look- 
ing for experiences. In the Chicago area, in the four years we collected data 
from a sample of agencies, we found out some interesting things which helped 
us. predict some trends-: The highest percent of all the newly recruited ' 
volunteers in the Metropolitan Chicago area are between the ages of T8 and Z9. 
The largest percentage of them are students and/or employed professionals. 
This is the newly recruited voluntfeer. The woman, the middle-aged, middle 
class white woiiin, is still there, but she is losing ground very rapidly to 
younger people and to employed professional people and men. Nationally, tnere 
are statistics that show that 40X of all volunteers are men. (I am not totally 
convinced that this is true, but there are figures that show this.) I think 
the fact there are many male volunteers involved in the criminal justice system, 
on a one-to-one basis with young children such as big brothers, has ^obably 
helped Increase tt>e number of men. 

There are figures that show that 12f« Of the volunteers nationally have 
incomes under $4,000 a year. Pam will tell you later the kinds of P''09i^a'"S 
that are reaching the lower socjb-economic and retired populations. We had a 
900% Increase in volunteers recruited who were 65 years of age and oVer during 
that period in which we collected data. Many are older people who are retiring, 
healthier and want to stay involved in their community. There is a large 
percentage of volunteers who now represent a constituent group or a group or 
people who used to be only receivers. They are now "givers" and some of those 
people are here today representing both physical and mental "^"ajcaps. This 
group also includes those people who have gone through drug rehabilitation 
programs or are ex-offenders and 'are now on the other side and helping ex- 
offenders when they first come out. There are an enormous number of self-he ip 
groiips in America today. 

Corporations are now very much Involved in the volunteer community. They 
are Involved because of pressure to take the responsibi ity for the corporate 
dollar to get back into the conmunity. rather than to simply increase profits 
for the corporation. Corporate executives are working close y with us in the 
larger urban areas, in employee Involvement and corporate volunteer programs. 
For Instance. Allstate in Northbrook. their national corporate headquarters, 
have volunteer employee comnittees that determine what kinds of programs and 
agencies they wan^ to work with. They then recruit employee volunteers and 
work in a fairly organized year around program. 

There are many other kinds of volunteer opportunities, so the market that 
you have out there is not as easy going as it used to be. If the volunteer in 
your agency is not having a good experience, all he has to do is walk across 
the street to find a different kind of opportunity. A very different Person 
is in that "volunteer smock" now and he is also out there volunteering for some 
very different reasons. The volunteer's motivation is not entirely altruistic 
any more. They no longer volunteer just because they want to do something for 
the conmunity. It is very likely that they want to do something for themselves 
and wS this says to the agency is that it has to start keeping good records 
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because volunteers are getting Involved because they want experiences that will 
help them in searching out a new career* Employment credit Is now given by 
the Federal and the State Civil Service and many corporations are now looking 
at volunteer experience as just as valuable as paid experience. Agencies must 
have records th^t will substantiate the. kinds of experiences volunteers have 
had. If volunteers Want' exper fences that will help them, then envelope stuffing 
and similar kinds of experiences may no longer be interesting or acceptable to 
the new volunteer who Is younger and career oriented and looking for other kinds 
of experiences* Volunteers also want to be Involved In an agency that has 
credibility and accountability. If- It Is a federally funded program, they want 
to be sure that .what they are doing J$ legitimate and Is helpful In meeting 
needs of tHe community, of the client, and accountable to the funding source* 
I think all of those things are very Important for you to remember when you are 
looking at the volunteer in the community today* 
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Beth: What we have really tried to do Is just touch on so^^^ 

thaLinvolve volunteer participation and I_see JJ^t y ^ 
brought materials with then.. We want to throw It open .0 y 
minute. Do you have questions or comnents f^^t you woulo 1 
• make, tnaybe -about volunteers that you have In your agency 
pation that you would like to see happening? 

Question: Is there anyone here from Girl Scouts? J^^7^„J^^,,3^"traJ'u.fy°recru1ted 
years ago that showed that many of the volunteers tnat in a 
they were able to recruit only on a short term basis. ma>De u 
months! I^s just wondering what the follow-up to tha.t was. . u . 
you know anything about It? 



Beth: 



Cormnent: 



I'm not sure. We worked with the 81 r1 Scouts 

when the child leaves, the vo unteer Is going to Jeav . uo ^ J 

*.u« n^-t <;rniit<: hawp been doing is to team volunteer 
Another thing that the Girl Scouts have oeenao a volunteer, 
so that you are not throwing all 2jjt on one , mother o 
You qive the volunteer support. The volunteers simp lyu 

„5tl3at1on there to give f^^«"°r"^"^5je""r 3ted ^iong-ter^ ce^L^ 
that kind of time. Th^ are "°t f Jnterested in lo^g ^^^^ 

ThlX -r Je^^o^lerir ?^ok ^£aSd pm U up so that it is 

rpiS5eS:vourpro^-^^^^ 

units, the} want small pieces, they want Srattf cat on. Th^^JJ'" 
somelhlng/that tjey can h,na e and.^ve a o w h . >^th1nk^t.hat 

1%T^:^ S^„^5rr{ar?hrt^i.?rSe%5rre^.y helpfu, to you. 

we have a resource center as «jost voluntary action c^'^^^J^-^.^'lH 

a repository '"J '^J^i^™ «n Irier and use. I brought 

you can either take a looK at or you tan u 

U and It will >^J'''^;f'i;ZrfZ if ov rlJe cSHltry tha? I 
'XZ ne? "to d/aJ?a e'Sfj^s? as what the Gir, Scouts are 

?earnl!!^ wn certainly be used by other agencies. 

, , thought It would be good If we lia-^fJ^orpjU'lolh?!: SoT 
Invnived In sojne of the sessions we naa ju^t hi iw t 
cS:irt^nh» they use volunteers .fj^ ^^Mng'wlth 
think one of the things that I ""^f/"' ™, u"„''^teen Involved with, 

volunteers. "J'! r^,S „;rerr s*f r s t e IZi^ll and the' 

is being nonest with the volunteers as « " . ,^ . ^ 

t1n«. we used to be ^ryJ»i„?PSj^%; ablll'lt " ll would lose them, 
take much of your time »"«.^on J^^rry^about Jt.^^^__we^wou^^^ ^ 



f«Ie7Sa^ wrcou1d recruit th»f Tell your volu^ 
:^;c't?5%,?°Lr3-"- yo-rgl5ln9%;e:i^b description or 
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Beth: 



Xonment: 



Beth: 



Comment: 



Beth: 
Comment: 



Comment; 
Beth: 



position description related to the responsibility of being a 
volunteer to this program. Again, I think when you are up front with 
people and are hortest as far as the kind of commitment you expect from 
them, your cooperation Is going to be much better. 

Some agencies are even asking for contracts and are getting them, an 
'absofute contract just as though you are employing someone; 

To go one s^tep further, a more personal e^wp'^. one of wy last^ 
responsibilities before comfhg to Chicago wasfopening a-branOew YMCA 
which originally had a budget of about $8,000 set aside for staff. 
When the building was opened, .there was nobody. It was totally run. 
for a year by volunteers through the recruitment process and training 
process* 

One of the things we are going to do tomorrow is look at recruitment.' 
A part of th$t is how to develop job descriptions so if you are 
interested in looking at sonte specifics on that, please be there. 



I am from the Leaning Jower YMCA. We have half and 
and half children as volunteers there. I think one 
things in keeping them is building rapport, saying 



don't know 
it Is, usu 
new volunte 
have toj say 
have anyway 




we would have done without you." I 
"Class is over, goodbye." All of a 



weren't there anymore*. 



Suddenly it 

"Thank you." It is not a party once a 

because they are not going to be there 

Every day you go out of your way and say, "Thanks a 
here." 



half; half adults 

of the biggest 
things like "I 
t took time because 

sudden all these 
sank in that you 

year, which we 

by that time. 

lot for being 



Excellent point. 



Another interesting point we have learned in recent months #s that, 
as Mary Lou mentioned, the age of the current volunteer population is 
going down. She mentioned 18 - 29 as the age range of the majority 
of volunteers^ today. An Interesting phenomenon of that age group is 
they represent a different value system than some of us may be familiar 
with. Some of the characteristics of that value system is that 
generally speaking, they seem to have a higher need for "Immediate 
aratification." They seem to have a higher need for self-fulfillment, 
whatever that means. These all contribute to the kinds of things that 
you are saying. They cannot wait until the year end and the party or 
recognition event. The importance of letting them know how they are 
contributing in a very direct way is going to be a very important 
aspect in keeping them as volunteers. 



Such an inexpensive way to keep volunteers. 
'•Thank you"!! 



Two little words, 



there are many ways to do that. There is another way and that is 
promotion of the volunteer into more responsibility. People say you 
can't promote a volunteer. You can and you know, sometimes I hear 
someone say, "That volunteer has been dn that desk for 17 years." and 
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^ I think that Is terrible. I don't think that 1*s what the. volunteer 
really wants to do. Giving that person more responsibility or a 
promotion Into another job is another way to do It. Let that 
volunteer become a trainer of new volunteers, let her help you In 
supervision and other ways. There is a great deal of gratification 
thit comes from that. '^i 

* * - • ' 

Comment: That's right. "They chose me to come here.''. I mean they were really . 
flattered. ThereSa came and helped Ray in the gym.- She took off 
work, sh6 could have been paid, but it was very Important for her to 
be here. V-^ 

Conment: I am really surprised. I think you are all aware ^he Red^^Cross 

Youth Group and the way they are trained. They are excel ent and one 
thing that they will not do is prepare for parties. I tried to get 
them to come to prepare for parties, but they said they went to 
volunteer to help the people and !■ thought it was so beautiful. I had 
them once for a group. The handicapped put on a concert a few years 
ago and had them for the whole day. We a marvelous concert I - 
had about twelve of them and six were faithful to the wheelchairs and 
stayed with the wheelchairs. I was looking for the other six. I 
couldn't find. them because they were back in the kitchen cleaning 
everything up. I said, "Go to the concert, enjoy." They said they 
ca^ to vSlImteer. I think we should propagate that youth group and 
' let people know about it. 

Beth: They do an excellent job, by the way. 

Coinnenf I might say too that the Red Cross, more than most other voluntary 
conment. '^JS^^^^y^ ^rue sense are more voluntary than most of us. They 
have a hiaher percentage of non-paid staff than any other agency I 
yZ of They aUo. haSe one of the best inhouse training and training 
service.programs than apy of theagenqids have. 

ri^nmpnf I believe that the reason is the attitude toward their volunteers. I 
Conment. I believe that^tne ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^p^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^e 

\hem feel that they are wanted. 
Beth: Good point. 



cogent: They have a social Justice progra™ ■ Kave two of tH.'^^^^f.^t'SI 



me 



Beth: 



.... ?;Veir^en;or ^;^%Ke7s1gn a cont.a a^d they hav to> at 
the place where they are assigned. They are some of the best 

volunteers. They> are there ^every day and a"f^^er^^J"?J|.5S'Jhen 'it 
programs occur during the drfy. They ^^''^^e from 2:00 to 6^00 when it 
U hard to aet volunteers. They have to make out their report cards, 
IheJ Save tfkeep thetr attendance, and believe me, they never miss a 
6^. Sometimes Shen you get these high school boys and girls, they 
make a dating service out of it. I would have to kick them all out. 

I think it does come back to what your expectation is of your volu^ 
and then maintaining that and what you are saying is very critical 
in that. 
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I think one other thing they are saying, though, does bring up one of 
the new Issues vr one of the new resources and that is experieirtial 
learning that the schools, the high schools and colleges are now 
emphasizing and it 1s a marvelous resource for you. There are schools 
that iiave volunteer coordinators, volunteer service offices, and It is 
marvelou^,.. ^ would also like to pick up on something that Jim said 
when he was talking about youngsters as v61unte.ers. ' Onl^ of the best 
that I heard of recently was a school that had second graders tutoring 
first graders. It was a terrific program and nobody was quite sure 
who was getting the most out of it. The only criterion for the second 
grader was that he had to be one page ahead of the firist grader in 
reading. It was a tremendous motivation for both of theiti. 

N I think that we really do not see some of the obvious things In front 
of us. Neighborhood houses have senior centers and head start programs 
(\ in the same place. They are screi|ii1ng for volunteers and they do not 
^ look at the Senior Center as a potential resource for the head start 
which Is so good for both of them. ^ 

Another program that I heard of Is irv-a small town In Iowa. They had 
a high school gym teacher who was a very innovative, creative man who 
1 had a real problem with high school kids who really were dropping out 
^ because of their aversion to the standard type of gym programs. It 
was really turning them off. They w6re not many blocks from a retire- 
ment home and they got the two together. The high school students 
were turned Into an alternative type of program to develop exercise' 
classes for the people In the retirement home. It was so exciting 
because It was Intergenerational and it was meeting two real jaBeas.f 
It was an extremely exciting program. 

Comment: Some of tlie finest volunteers are high school boys and^ girls who are 
associated with the Key Club. I'm a Kiwanian and I'm the Kiwanis 
advisor to said High School Key Club. Their major emphasis program 
is a program I have on Saturday afternoons at a church. I have 22 
Cub Scouts in the program. We just started it a couple months ago 
and it is get'ting along very well with volunteers. If anyone wants 
to get in touch with a Key Club and the volunteer program, they are 
the ones to reach. They have their own program and it is a major 
emphasis program because they get credits on their volunteer work. 
It is really wonderful to have them and they are really outstanding 
students. - ' 

Be'th; Thank you. There is a good rec^uitnient tip for you.. 

Comment: In our community, St. Remus Church has as part of their confirmation 
a 6 - 10 week hum^n service type of program so -I do get several kids 
from there. 

Beth: That six to ten weeks is great. It's where they want three hours of 
service that sends the agency up the wall. 
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Conment: But I found that the kids at the age, the boys were much mdre 
' ^ responsible In cemlna regularly than the girls because of the soc al 
. aspect. You kn(^, the girl relationship was developing beautifuly. 
At that age the boys were not, they were more interested in really 
working with the students vers us associating with the other volunteers. 
■ It can go. either wayV but we've had them regularly for about two years 
now. three to six at a time, and we have to keep all the records for 
them they Can bring this data back for their confirmation. 

Conment: This is a different aspect of volunteering. What wi did was take 

$10,000 out of our budget for a Control Center person who is at the ' 
cage and we also took about $5,000 out of baby sitting and about $4,000 
out of reception area in our budget and put it to volunteers.* Young 
married couples, single parents, and also parents with young adults 
who can't afford to join the YMCA can earn their membersh p. They 
sign in and sign out on a payroll, but we don't pay them, it is a 
bartering system. They can earn their membership by the minimum wage 
and we have found that quality has improved in all .areas. We have 
women earning memberships for their familtes. One woman types 85 ^ 
* words a minute - where do you get .soniething like that at iliinimum wage? 

The quality of baby sitting has improved. As a result of the barter- 
ing system, we have been able to get some very good people. It is a 

• mutual help thing. 

Beth- I just hope that you are keeping good records because references for 
iolllnLer work that has been done well and done without a monetary 

reward is the best pavmeht that you can give and a f^velous recruit- 
ment tool; particularly for college, the career, and the experience 
that they are getting in doing th.is. 

Coimientl One other one. We did this in cooperation with churches JePage ^ 
county. We explained to the people in the churches what some of our . 

• needs were and 'they recruited volunteers so we have about 200 meals 
delivered every day to homebound people without any exchange of money 
at all People do this. The other thin^ that churches do in working 
with their own membership is to recruit the volunteers to teach some 
of the activities that are being held. If you talk to other non- 
profit groups including churches and the ministers and priests, you 
can recruit with them. 

Comment: Another point that I would like to make that ^^^^1^/^!^?? 

about directly is how well-^do we. really reward and motivate our staff 
who are particularly good at working with volunteers. T me and ti-me 
. again. I look at our former three years in the Y^nd realize that our 
program staff are measured on how many classes they do ^low good 
they are at their budgeting and fund raising, but very sfeldom do we 
significantly look at the importance of ^ staff person wjos particu- 
larly good at working with and keeping and developing volunteers. That 
should be a key factor in terms of how well we are operating our 
organizations ind how well we are working in our confunltl^s. 
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There is only one agency that I know in the Chicago area that is 
actually doing that and that" Children's Memorial Hospital and they 
have that as a part of their staff performance rating. The number of 
'Volunteers that a staff member is supervising is commensurate with 
their salary. Thank you for saying that because it is something thax 
I have written into the vast five-year plan for the Chicago area so 
that there is- recognition that it takes time, effort and enthusiasm 
to not only get volunteers Involved, but keep them, retain them, and 
we've got to do the same thing with staff who are do.ing it. 

I wanted to bri/tg it ^ack in perspective before we leave. Do we have 
a rational recruitment program for volunteers: 

1. in t)Te light of Volume ;H (Mainstreaming - A Guide to Developing 
a Program), we are going to have a series of job descriptions 
that are in the backs of our heads, if not in writing, with some 
concepts or functions for them. 

2. We ougit to have some kind of a skeleton as to the~TyF 
to meet the needs of a particular job. 
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3. The voUinteers should be broken into two groups} those that are 
' going/to serve, short term (a unit leader or a program deliverer 
of thfe program, etc.). and the support people who have an entirely 
different characteristic. In Boy Scouts, for instance, our merit 
badge counselors have to be long-term people. They are the ones 
who really give. We can recruit a parent to run a cub pack 
while their son is in the program and we accept this as a variable 
labor force, but the hard people that are going to coach them, 
the hard'people who are going to support the program, these have 
go't to be-lor^g term. , 

I have three things I want to share with the group. Qne of the 
materials that we have developed in the last four years is a manual 
for the staff which is called. Helping Hands Achieve Success . 
Although it was written for YMCA's and YMtA staff, it is applicable to 
any agency. Basically, it is a "How-to" manual for staff in working 
with volunteers and in it there are several -sample job descriptiqnS^ 
and a sample format to develop job descriptions. There is also 
hands-on kind of tool. It is like a simple contract, how -you caf 
negotiate a contract with volunteers, samples Of various rfeward and 
motivation systems and some ideas on that. 

The second one is put out by Voluntee^ of the National Center for 
Citizen Involvement, and they put^ut this pamphlet every. year which is 
called The Volunteer Readership . This is their most recent publication 
and. in it are about 20 pages of various resources related) to volunteers 
anc^ volunteerism. - , 

Third, there, is an organization called National Commission and Resources 
for Youth . It was founded and is currently operated by a retired 
Juvenile Court Judge by the' name of Mary Conway Koller and located in 
New York. National Resources for You th puts out a newsletter and 
several different materials which catalog all kinds of model programs 
utilizing youth as volunteers. It is an excellent set of resources 
related to ideas and samples, programs and models being done all/Over 
the tountry in different ways to use youth in very innovative, and 
creative situations. 
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Beth Broachtfay ♦ 
HetiNipdiltan Bdard YMCA, Chicago* Illinois 



I thinfe that one of the things that we can do this morning Is to hear 
some things tliat you are Involved In rather than having me tell you hoM to do 
something. IHhInk that we can learn from each other and maybe facilitate a 
process here^ere you qan look at the kind of people you want to recruit In 
your program. From this you can develop some of the job descriptions. that we 
have mentioned. It Is critical to know specifically what It 1$ you want from 
a volunteer before you step out the door of your agency and begin doing that 
recruiting, hte also wanted to take a look, after we take a mental trip through 
our agency, and see some of the opportunities that might be available there for 
volunteers that we are not now staffing that way. We also want to take a look 
at some of the things that block volunteer participation and some of the things 
that facilitate volunteer participation. Being aware of tho§^ things and being 
aware of how you impact on all of that can be critical on whether or- not people 
are recruited properly. > 

I think we got an overview last night of who the volunteer Is. We heard 
that the volunteers may come from all sections of the population. It is not 
only, as we said, the traditional middle class woman who Is not working outside, 
of the home. There are a multitude of people who are volunteering and many of 
you substantiated that when we talked lay: night. We have many youth who are 
workirtf^ volunteers, many men who are^lunteerlng. There are many service 
groups^who are doing things as a total group for agencies. It isn't limited 
any iqpre to a particular kind of plerson. I think that came out last night at 
our panel discussion. 

What I would like^o have you do Is just sit back In your chair for a 
minute and close your eybs. I want you to relax for a minute and I would like 
to have you take a walk through your agency* If you are a small agency that , 
has a storefront and just an office, what I would like to ha^ve you do Is walk 
through your programs. Now, close your eyes and begin taking a look at the 
kinds of services your agency Is offering. Take a look as you walk In the front 
door at what is going on there. Wha^ do you see? If you have a hallway, walk 
down that hallway. Are there offices off to the side? What kind of activity 
is going on in there? Look also at some of the things that volunteers could be 
doing in these places. Begin to think about all of the jobs that volunteers 
could assume. If you have a pool, walk down to the pool. You have classes 
going on .down there. Where could extra hands be used, extra eyes? Walk Into 
your gymnasium area If you have one. Where could volunteers be used there? See 
that child, off by himself, playing on the equipment, unattended? An extra pair 
of eyes could help there. If you don't have these facilities, walk through some 
of the programs that you are offering. Do you have bus service for handicapped 
individuals? Do you have some kind of recreation program where you are using 
city facilities? Think about all the potential use for volunteers. Open your 
eyes slowly and come back to us. I would like to have you take a minute to 
brainstorm lisf& of all of the jobs that you think volunteers might do. Quickly 
write them down.,.- 
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After you have made your list and some of them have ten to twelve positions, 
run your eyes down that list. If you were able to go back to your agency and 
begin developing one of those positions, what kind of volanteer would you want 
to fill that job? Which one would it be? Key in on that. Does anybody want to 
share the job that they .would start working on - the title of it? 

Me are open on Sunday now. I have four seniors every Sunday who come -to 
the Y from 12:00 to 5:00 and they lead tours.. We have YMCA swimming, a tour of 
our facilities which takes about 40 - 45 minutes. These people did a beautiful 
job. They do our checking for us. They do all of our bulk mailing as well as 
other things. Maybe doing the mailing is an unimportant job to some people or 
It does not seem that necessary, but we get out from 5,000 to 8,000 brochures at 
a time, maybe even more. There might be forty to fifty seniors in a room all 
talking at the same time and doing the bulk mailing. I think that it is very 
important for them because this is their Y. They do baby sitting. They do 
anything that you want them to do. You will see at least five, six, maybe eight 
seniors every day coming in and doing something. 

I would suggest, as you develop a volunteer program and look at how you 
are going to recruit them, that you match up what the volunteer has to offer 
and wSnts to give with the kind of need your agency has. It is not a one-way 
street, "I need this; therefore, you do this." You need to find the person who 
wants to do the job. That is how you keep a volunteer. 

One of our men is a retired printer and he ^oes a lot of our printing for 
us, brochures and things that We have, then he puts it Up. We have a central 
bulletin board and whatever is going to be going on, we put it up. Yesterday 
I said that I needed a number of seniors and that everybody who wanted to come 
should put their name down. I don't say, "I want you and you." I say. Whoever 
wants to come, you are welcome." I think that mavbe it isn't that important to 
do the mailing for us, but you realize the camaraderie that is going on. with 
all these people. Their only stipulation is that they are supplied coffee, 
drinks and coffeecake or cookies because they love to drink coffee and eat. 
Well, what could be better than to see them all sitting there busy and talking. 

If you put any one of those people in a room by themselves and said, "Here 
do this, do that," it wouldn't happen the way that you are saying. What you 
are doing is saying that the people that were coming in want to belong soma place 
where they have a place that is their?. They call it "My Y", and that is how 
they feel. 

t 

What I would like to share with you dovetails with what we are talking 
about which is finding jobs that we think that we have a need for and also 
finding the kind of people to fill those jobs which will be meaningful to them. 
One of the things that we talked about is developing a job description. What I 
would like to share with you is just a sample outline for doing that. Let me 
pass this out to you and run briefly down it. ^ 

When we initially developed the job description for volunteers, it omitted 
Section F. More and more as I have worked with staff like yourselves, I am 
hearing that it is very critical to find out what it is that is going to 
motivate the volunteer in being a part of our team. Some of these things are 
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the way they are supervised, the kind of training we provide for them. Do you 
have the Helping Hands Manual? What we have done with the job description is 
r'add a sectioa^-fan-jiot onlyWat it is we want the volunteer to do and the kind 
^of experiences they have to have, but also the kind of things we will provide 
for the volunteer in the course of their work. It is not just what they are 
going to do' for us, it also (in Sect'lbn- F) what are we go|ng to do for them. 

I think that the mixture of those two things is critical in developing a* 
job description for your volunteers. Jim Donovan pointed out to us last nighV 
some of the things that he is doing. There is a bartering system going on at 
his Y and I think that is a fascinating idea. Some of you may want to talk 
more in depth With him. 

This may serve you as a guide for developing some of these jobs that you 
would like to have volunteers do. If you have volunteers who are already doing 
something like this, they might be able to write the job description for you 
rather than have you write it. Writing a job description would be something 
that a volunteer 4Qes so that your program can go on. A job description 
provides a continuitjr^-^pr you. 
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by 

.'^^ Agnello . 

Training Director. Vbiunteer Action Center, Chicago, Illinois *' 

' ■ V ■ 

You have alceady talked about who volunteers are. • I had intended, to. do 
that this morning so I thought maybe I would just hand this out anyway. Along 
the left we have a profile of who volunteers are, "People who are volunteeri/ig." 
This was done from a study .in Ohio and it is comparable to studies that were 
done in the mid 70' s. I think tha statistics are pretty good. If you look at 
it, what do you notice the most about those percentages on the left? What ^ 
seems to stand out? What does that tell you about the volunteers? 

1 

Start with No. 1. What does that tell you? It says volunteers are mostly 
white women. What else does it tell you? Most are under 40. Most highly 
educated, bored at home. What you are saying here, the implications that you 
are deriving from these statistics, this profile here; these are common myths 
about volunteers." Now, in fact, these percentages are accurate, but the 
distinction is that this profile could be the profile of any population of 
Americans because there are more women t hap men - 60% women and 40% men. As 
far as whites and non-whites, these are accurate perceptions. *^These are 
accurate statistics so people conclude that women volunteer more often than men. ' 
That is actually not true at all, but where the myth leads you is that it makes 
you look foV* women to volunteer more often than men. That is where you would 
be going wrong. Do you see that? 

Now look at the percentages on the right hand column. Within that category 
of men, 54% are volunteering. Of all women, 59% volunteer so the percentages 
pretty muchr hold true that men are as likely to volunteer as women. 59% and 54% 
isn't much of a difference. That is what that statistic on the right is telling 
you. As you go through you see that people feel that blacks don't voTtwiteer 
which is actually not true at all. They are just as likely to volunteer as\^ 
whites - 57% whites volunteer and 56% of the black population .volunteer. That^^ 
is all it is telling you. Just because there are more whites does not mean 
that whites are more likely to volunteer. 

As you look at No. 4 you'll see that education does seem to have an impact 
on volunteering. A greater percentage of people with some college, more than a 
high school education, tend to volunteer. As education goes up, their likelr- 
hood of volunteering is also likely to go up. The implications for that might 
be that when you are looking for volunteers you might look for people who are 
educated, they are morq likely to volunteer. That is' the only difference there. 



In terms of ageTyou can see that the older people get, the less likely 
they are to volunteer, but that does not mean they are not going to volunteer 
at all. A high percentage of people with children under 17 seem to volunteer 
also. I was going to give you a bit more information about how you could start 
targeting in on these different groups. / 
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i Audience: It 1s hard to believe that 16% of all the. volunteers 1n this study 

are hmemakers. 

i Agnello: If you take a look at the percentages on the left,, what It Is saying 

J is that out of this whole sample of volunteers that they studied, 16% of them 

* were homemaker^. If you look to the right when you look at the whole community. 
In that whole conmunlty. S6% of all the homemakers in that whole community are 
volunteering. 

At any rate, you start taking some of the myths and start targeting In and 
having a more accurate perception of who Is volunteering. Then the next step 
is to start taking a -look at what your needs are for volunteers and target In . 
on various specific audiences. 

On. this White sheet ! have listed a number of ideas that I think you should . 
take a look at In terms of your own recruitment capability. From this you can 
start looking at areas. If you feel this Is appropriate for you to concentrate 
more of your attention on, in terms of organizing your recruitment campaign, this 
is like a checjc list to examine where you are at in terms of recruiting volunteers 
and the capability the organization has In recruiting volunteers. If you look 
through this, do you have any questions about that? Why that would be appropriate 
or necessary for recruiting volunteers? This should have gone first. You modify, 
it for your organization, but they are Ideas to stimulate your thinking about. 
How are you organizing your recruitment efforts? 

Audience: I think for those of us who have staff recruitment procedures, #17 and 
#19 are extremely important. Otherwise you are going to perpetuate something. 
You have to stop and look at what you have, look back and see what is happening. 

Agnello: What do you do in your organization to collect that kind of data? 

Audience: We keep some pretty accurate records of those who sign up for another 
year. * We do, supposedly, when they leave, put down why they are leaving. Now 
that 1s not mandatory, that's why I said supposedly. As in industry, turnover 
of personnel 1s terribly expensive and time consuming. You have to train people 
all over and by the time they know what they are doing they are out the door. 
Unless you l.ook at why they stop volunteering or why they terminated, all the 
techniques in the world aren't going to get you anywhere. 

. Agnello: You are absolutely right". 

Audience: You take 20 questions and apply them to the employed person. It is 
not very comnon to find an employer that assumes his workers are going to work 
voluntarily. They assume they are going to work as long as they are given orders 
to work, right? Isn't that the assumption? That they want their paycheck? 

Agnello: Your best recruitment strategy is having a good program. There is 
nothing better than having a good program. It 1s the program and the opportunity 
of providing that kind of service that volunteers come for in the first place. 
It is the situation itself that will keep them or make them leave, but it is 
not what motivates them. A goiod/fTf6|ram 1s what will keep volunteers. 

f 
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* The yellow sheet you have is a way for you to organize your thoughts if 
you can do that in one minute. I put together a calendar and the little boxes 
are categories for you to conceptualize your plan. It may take twenty to thirty 
pages to do this If you want to do it thoroughly, but once you put together a 
plan and a staff of volunteers and pai'd»staff that are going to work on that 
plan, there is no way that you are going to miss unless your paid part-time 
staff fe?Ts tjie overwhelming power of the very strong recruitment of volunteers/ - 
One of the principles that is one of the key pr^oblems in voluntteeHsm today is 
that programs that work with volunteers, almost all of them tend to have paid 
staff. What happens is that volunteers come in and do the very same work that 
paid staff are doing. Wasn't that why we had a Civil War in this country a 
hundred years ago when the union workers in the north who were working fOr very 
.minimal wages had no future to look forward to? Slavery was going to take place 
in the north as well as the south.. The union workers had to compete with slave 
wages. That is why we had a Civil War. This is with us^;oday whien we are 
competing for wages, but in this particular case, we are competing with people 
who are not even going to take any wage. It is* a particularly serious problem 
and it is one that you all have .to be conscious of. A good plan will give 
consideration to the fact that the paid staff feel threatened. You must work 
in ways and roles in which volunteers have to meet roles of contributing that 
don't compete with paid staff. ^ 

Audience: Can I throw in a comment? Often your volunteer is a much more 
dedicated person. >He works long hours. 

Agnello: You mean sometimes the volunteer is more enthused about the work than 
the paid staff? ^ 

Audience: The volunteer does not feel obligated to come unless he wants to and 
may stay home, perhaps if it were snowing. I saw it was snowing and I came.* It 
llgk me two and a half hours to get here. I don't think your average volunteer 
would have come. 

Agnello: I will give you one indication why volunteers are often highly motivated 
where paid staff are not. One reason I see this happening very often is that 
just like this, when we are talking about organizing a good program for volunteers, 
we find that volunteers get really good training pjrograms. How many of your paid 
staff in your program in your departments go to training as often as your volunteers 
do? In the YMCA you have a more formal structure for training than other programs, 
but what I see most often is that, in agencies, volunteers get extensive training, 
and paid staff gets minimal or no training whatsoever. There is a great deal of 
attention paid to volunteers because they are concerned with an emotional pay 
check. With paid staff we often find that simply because we' are buying ^heir 
time, we don't feel we have to concern ourselves with their needs as well. I 
am not saying that that is true all the time. Uncertainly isn't true all the 
time, but I do see it happening vewy frequently. Yesterday twelve seniors came 
and they said, "I promised you we would come" and they really didn't have to 
because the weather was so bad, but they said, "Oh, we want to." ' 

There really aren't any major differences between volunteers and staff. 
Some staff are highly paid and highly dedicated and others are poorly paid. 
You know there must be something that draws them to their work. They must 
really enjoy their work. Frequently there Is a polar difference betWeen 
volunteers and paid statf. How do you handle It? This can be done by team 
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building, many staff meetings that Involve staff and volunteers. Training^ sessions 
that are available to both paid staff and volunteers. You should not treat yoijir 
professional staff as though they were at a status level that Is particularly much 
higher than the volunteers. The status Is the same. 

There really are many approaches. There Is a booir by Ivan Schire that just 
cane out last year called, "The Recruiting of a Nation". He spent a chapter 
dealing with this kind of problem. He talked about organizing job descriptions 
that do not compete with paid staff. For example, there are many, many dimensions. 
He mentions ten of them, but there are many dimensions where there Is a unique dif- 
ference between what volunteers can do and paid staff can do so why put them In the 
same category? In terms of advocacy for clients, there are many things that vol- 
unteers can say simply because a pay check Isn't held over their head, that paid 
staff could never say In terms of advocacy for their clients. Even at this point. 
In terms of planning your recruitment effort, some volunteers should be Involved, 
perhaps a board member, someone at a policy level. . 

Audience: Often It Is critical that we allow some of the negative feelings to 
surface. Sometimes, getting those things on the table and having a session 
where people do talk about these things, opens things up. It may not solve the 
problem. I think We don't do enough attitude building with our paid staff to 
support the volunteers because there Is a threat. 

Agnello: In terms of planning, I would like to just highlight a couple^of 
points. First of all, examine what you are doing In terms of volunteers right- 
now. That Is very Important. Across a period of time, January to December, 
take a look at very specific target audiences. Figure out whom you want to 
approach In your community. Whom do you want to approach In each of these 
different communities? "hen decide on the techniques you are going to use, the 
frequency with which they are going to be used each month for each target 
audience. The pattern In which volunteers tend to get Involved follows a 
bl-modal curve, the very same curve of the business cycle which has a peak 
in the spring and a peak In the fall. It is going to dip down in the summer. 
Plan for that because yov know April is going to be a great month for recruiting 
and so is October. Those might be the times when you will want to do one great 
big solid blitz. Go out there and really talk it up among your volunteers. 
Get them to bring in their friends. Do a great deal of promotional work on 
television, radio, getting many posters out. As a matter of fact, if you do. 
nothing more than that*your best plan would probably be toJ»ave two very, 
very strong recruitment campaigns a year and the rest of the year just con- 
centrate on keeping the volunteers that you have. You must be sure that they 
are paid attention to and they are involved in work. That probaibly is the 
best strategy of them all, rather than concentrating on recruiting many times 
through the year. Twice a year make a total organizational effort to bring 
volunteers in and the rest of the time be concerned with your program so that 
volunteers stay in the program. 

What we had intended to do was take a look at recruitment problems, take 

a look at things that facilitate recruitment, and then we are going to build 
some strategies. However, my name is Joe Agnello and I work at "the Chicago 

Voluntary Action Center. My phone number is 782-2870,^ Ext. 232. 
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Comments 
by 

John SuUlvan ♦ 
Superintendent, Friendship Facilities, Ottawa, Illinois 



John Sullivan discussed at length and In considerable detail the problems 
relating to placement In sheltered workshops and activity centers In local 
communities. He discussed the lack of acceptance because of personal 
mannerisms and the hassles with IRS and labor departments over pay scales. 

He stressed the facts that malnst reaming can best be Initiated at a young 
age and that conmunl cation with and reliance upon the leader are of greater 
importance than with any other contacts. 

Laws relating to placement In Independent living homes, half-way houses. 
Intermediate care homes and others need to be changed and the speaker urged 
agency people to lobby for these changes. 

<- 

Various evaluation tools to be used pr1or-to placement of a disadvantaged 
person In a facility t^ere displayed and discussed. A kit distributed by EPS 
Company was highly recommended. Another recommendation was a series of film 
sjtrlps Including "Learning About "Mental Retardation" and "Introducing the 
Mentally Retarded." The McCrea-DIaz Evaluation kit (University of Texas) 
received high praise. 

Constant observation and Informed counseling must be malntal/ed. 



When disadvantaged persons are placed In foster homes, the families (must 
show empathy. 



Trained evaluators are sorely needed. 



Although disadvantaged persons tend to be highly conscientious on the 
Job, It Is a mistake to assume, that they do not become bored and disenchanted. 

He stressed the fact that agency personnel have the opportunity and 
responsibility to develop the capabilities of Independent living by handicapped 
individuals. He closed by describing the Independent living arrangements In 
a situation with which he Is associated. 
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Quo Vadls 




William P. McCahjII 
Boy Scouts of America 



We have been talking about mains treamtng for three days and Td like to 
share with you a definitio^ from Frank Bowels very excellent book, Handicapping 
America* What is mains treSming? As was the case with individualized instruc- 
tion a few years* ago, no one seems to be able to come up with a satisfactory 
definition. Perhaps the 1976 Delegate Assembly of the Council for Exceptional 
Children defined it best. Mainstreaming, CEC decided, is a belief, not a 
method. It is^a belief which involves an educational placement procedure and 
process for exceptional children based on the conviction that each such child 
should be educated in the least restrictive environment in which his educational 
and related heeds can be satisfactorily provided. 

♦ This concept recognizes that exceptional children have a width of special 
education needs, varying greatly in intensity and duration; that there is a 
recognized continuum of educational settings which may in a given time be 
appropriate for an individual child's needs; that to the maximum extent 
appropriate, exceptional children should be educated with non-exceptional 
children and that special classes, separate schooling or other removal of an 
exceptional child fnpm education .with non-exceptional children should occur only 
when the intensity af the child's special education and related needs is such 
that they cannot be satisfied in an environment including non-exceptional 
children, even with the provision of supplementary aids and services. 

^ Mainstreaming so defined, Frank Bowe says, <is breathtaking in its 
implications for educational programming. It is also unlikely to^become 
reality for most disabled children for several years, and this was written three 
years ago, unless and until America recognizes disabled people as individuals 
deserving of equal opportunities. This group, over the last three days, has 
demonstrated that they are committed to equality, not only in education, but in 
other areas. 



Quo Vadis was a book written about persecution in the early days of 
ChristTanlty and the word itself, from the Latin, means, "Where are you going" 
or, "Whither whence". If you want to translate it as a slogan. Where are you 
going? We are all going to Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Grace 
and her friends^ are going back to Washington State, I am going back to Washing- 
ton, O.C. and lie are going back to whence We came. However, that is not what 
the quotation means here. What are you going to do? What this really means is 
that after having spent the better part of these three wonderful days here, 
what are you going to do? In the book Quo Vadis , the Christians eventually 
manage to win the battle and Christianity became the rule in the Roman Empire. 
In our own battle, the handicapped have won some battles, but they have by no 
means won the war. We are on a pilgrimage or a journey. We\are going somewhere 
and it is my Job to sort of run you through the last two and a half days. 
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At thefflbeginning we had Dr. Julian Stein talkiU -about myths and realities 
.and Daryl jfhkins, John Sullivan and John Sevier reacted to, that. We heard 
Julian tell us that today was important and if we cannot dp it today, then 
certainly we can perhaps do it tomorrow. Probably the best statement he made 
which stayed with me is that a difference is only a difference if it makes a 
difference . This I thin.k you might want to take with you back home, . ^ 

We heard the word' 'continuum' used not only by Julian, but by several other 
professionals. He also said that in work with and for the handicapped • 
indivi duals, we have to continual lylsk ourselves. "Is this fot^he- benefit,^ 
the participajit or for our own benefits or the benefits of our organizations?. 
That IS a rather hard quesjtion sometimes to answer because it is not an 
either/or. It is frequently both and hopefully it will always be both. It has 
to be at least a 51% for the participants or else we are kidding ourselves. The 
very basic question is the one which Julian Stein asked us to ask ourselves at 
the very beginning. "Do we ever wonder' why we are working with handicapped 
people?" Last night, in talking with.my son at about 1:00 a.m., he asked me 
how I got into this work. I said, "Well, when I came out of .the Marine Corps, 
my brother Bobby had been killed in Iwo Jima and I decided that I had to do^^ 
something more worthwhile than. going back to work for the Associated Press. 
He says, "Dad, I'm 26 years old and you never told me that before. I said, 
"Well, you never asked me before." • i 

We heard Julian Stein talk' abouy larry , the film, and about socialization ^ 
and about normalization. All those vtoFaithat meSn so many things to so many 
people. He talked about consumer in^lvfement in rights and consumer invo veraent 
in advocacy which is so Hnuch the norm today, particularly with agencies like 
faster Seals. He did say that we should remember that today s answers are not 
always tomorrow's answers. The changes in legislation, .the changes in public 
attitude, and the changes in perceptions freque/itly result in the need to be 
aware that we are creating new needs and not reinventing the same old wheel. 

From the keynote we went on to the facilitators whom I mentioned before. 
We talked about sharing work experiences. We heard from a Girl Scout representa- 
tive! we heard about the Ifeison between Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts which tould 
be symptomatic of any other liaison or lack of it in any community. 

We talked about myths and realities. We heard Joan Kristoll tell f J^out 
some Jhings with which'she is familiar. She talked a out many t Ings as did Carl 
Eichstaedt. Certainly his enthusiasm was catching. I thought Carl made a very 
enthusiastic presentation. He told us that n the near future all children 
will have lEPS and that we should enjoy our lives. In the Boy Scouts we say 
that unless scouting is fun, it is not worthwhile. Enjoyment, I think, 
soJlethiia the old Jewish mothers used to say along with the chicken soup. ENJOY. 
If you aTen't enjoying what you are doing and if your students or classes or 
assidates aren't enjoying it. then possibly it is a good time to take ano^ 
look at your program. We have to instill that Reeling in our young people as 
they are doing at Friendship Facilities - enjoy the scouting extra in their work 
and their work environment or their home environment. 

The child is really the center of our program. The P'^o^ram isn't, the 
child has to be the center. Back in the middle 40 's when I started working with 
iBSiTof the top people in this country as a relatively young Pfson then. 
Sing with many of the top doctors and educators, I used to tell people that the 
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doctor was not the captain of the team» it was the patient. The educator was 
not tht captain of the team, It was the student. Coming from a young marine 
major in those days* that was heresy » but it has proven to be the case today. 
I do not want to make myself a prophet, but certainly it is the patient, it 
is the person who must be considered. If the person i$ fiot the center of what 
we are doing^ then we had better take another look at 6ur programs because 
sometiTiesr agencies # I thlnkt tend to think of the progratn as being the "be all 
and end aTV and the Individual possibly belngi an adjunct to the program. This 
is sotnething that Carl told us to warn against. He talked of all kir^ds of 
recreation^ and recreation opportunities and vacation opportunities. 

Here and there and everywhere we talked about labels; what to do with them, 
how to use them. We must make sure that the label is only useful and is not a 
putdown. It is not something that isi of a negative nature. 

At our banquet we learned that disability is a relative thing. We had a 
very excellent substitute for Dr. Betts. Dr. Toerge talked about the fact that 
so few people ever; reach their potential and that is partly our fault, I suspect. 
It was Emerson who said that, "If you treat a man as he is, he will prdbably 
stay that wayt but If you treat him as he could be, he will become what he 
could be and should be." That is what I think Dr. Toerge was sharing with us. 
He also said the medical profession is not always able to provide the answers. 
We have known for a long time that doctors* educators and ministers as well as 
others In the field of religion, don't have all the answers. Dr. Toerge did say 
soinething which I hope many *of you will take home with you; that many dtoctors 
still need more understanding and you are the people that can help them in the 
learning process. ' ^ 

We talked about performance bre*fig the* key and we have to make real efforts 
to make sure that people do perform. We learned that equipment Is only useful* 
1f*ft Is used. I once had a deputy who had an artificial arm and he left it in 
the attic. He didn't need it so. he didn't use it. 

We talked about bridges to the community. Tliesday John Sullivan told gs 
about the Sons of the Desert and how he used the Laurel ind Hardy films. He 
pointed out that socialization and recreation are a very important part pf 
life. If we can socialize people who have never had the opportunity^of b^ing . 
social Izedt we can make their lives in the work world or the outside world much 
easier. He said that malnstreaming Is one of the best things going in America 
today. 

We had five speakers from Little City, from Easter Seals, from the Boy 
Scouts and Chicago Park District* and that wonderful little lady, Vicki Conley 
who beautifully expressed what they are doing at Access Living. 

We have talked about flexible schedules and I have rapped about administra- 
tive announcements* but they are important and 'they help us get on with our 
other parts of being /luman and getting our room in order 'and getting a meal now 
and then. ^ 

Due to the weather; Rich Escutia* Jim Schommer and Neil Sol made the • 
luncheon presentation. They did a great job. I also felt that same experience 
about taste buds going bad. My doctor has taken me off salt the last two weeks 
and everything tastes terrible. That hasn' t stopped me from eating, but he ^as 
convinced me that taste buds are probably a lot better wItH salt. He mentioned 
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' a calcium loss promotes the bends and he wasn't talking about the bends you 

.get from staying under water and coming up in a hurry. You have toJ)e careful 
not to lose too much calcium and he said we all can slow down the pTocess of 
4ging and that fitness brings other benefits. 

Mfr talfced about usfr and disuse and specific activities and individual 
differences and then we talked about growing old gracefully with Neil Sol. 
He mentioned that exercise has the ability to halt all degeneration due to age 
' and the benefits of the body physique also include other benefits through 
exercise mentally, morally and physically. He did say that people my age, 64 
and up or down, can take part in competitive sports and I competed along with 
the rest of them yesterday as we were going up and down this floor when ootty 
Koelling was putting us through her paces. I didn't puff as much as I thought 
I would. Although I played 18 holes of golf on Saturday< walking. I found 
myself a little more exhausted, a little more exhijarated due to the exercise 
I did here for half an hour, than I did the whole three hours it took me to play 
golf in the morning. We found out that regular exercise means quick recovery 
from exertion and exercise is the means of decreasing the aging process. 
Exercise improves the quality of l^fe. Rich Escutia mentiyed that and so did 

• Neil Sol. \ 

All the people from Chicago were just great. I'm not sure some of the 
people in Washington would have {Iriven six miles across the Potomac i" weather 
like this to come to a meeting in town. Many of you had to drive anywhere 
from 15 to 30 miles to get here and here you are staying. 

•i ' Joe and Beth presented information and distributed materials on volunteer 

training. We heard about athletics ^or Seniors and we learned we could run and 
play for health in thirty-eight different ways in the Senior Olympics, I m 

i goi^g to check into the Virginia Golden Olympics. I used to be capta n of the 

^ tVack team at Marquette. I used to run the quarter mile. y°5jy,i^d°" v 
like to run for a streetcar. It is important to remember that the children we 
worked with today will be able to prolong life and thumb their noses at the 

: calendar through active exercise. 

I Beth Broadway took us on a walk through our agencies. I had a ^lard time, 

walking through 3.008 counties where the Boy Scouts are. That was a tiring 
walk I took bicause I operate out of my house as a volunteer chairman for the 
country wKich fc am not going to be after a couple of months. Jf^^f "^J*' 
think i)3k where we could use more volunteers^ She as*ed us to see where an 
ejrtra pair of eyes could help us in our facililfes and bur programs. I wrote 
} ^answers down I would liJ<e to see some mor4 people on Council Boards, on 

I . JXircStt^s. and sponsor* partner boards and among school boards and among 

nSdia people and show people I would like to. see more movers and shakers n 
our program for Scouting although we still ha^ quite a few, of them. l^ou}d 
like to see more of the movers and shakers in scouting than we have, more 
moving and shaking in the field of the handicapped which we managed to 
increase over the past several yfears. This was partly because I set up several 
of these committees with them and they looked at me as a fellow peer. I take 

* suggestions from them too. as I "am sure you do. 
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I heard that not only did the YMCA keep open during the week and weekends, 
hey also worlj, on Sunday. They have got a group down there on Sunday.- At 
whurch in Arlfngton, we bring over children from a school for the retarded 
|o all of our bulk mailing and we pay them and that way we get them used to 
lorld of work at a relativelj*' early age. 

We heard about thlngsMrom John Sullivan. We saw all Ms tools.'of the 
trade, his box of surprises and then we came bp bere and we heard thanks from 
our host, Rich Escutia and pur lady volunteer hoSt here. W?* are the "hard core: 
and I think that is pretty much the Quo Vadis. 
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NAME 



Madeline Armbrust 



Mel Bal 

- ■ I 

^ , I 
Pam Bradley 



Beth Broadway 
Gene Butler 

■■ ! 

E1eari9r Cameron 

Patricia Condon 
Vitki Conley 
Leonard Covello ' 

-J - ■ " 

Kathleen M. Crandalj 

i 

George Oucas 
Richard Escxitia 
Wendy Fegenhols 
Charles Freeman 
Rhoda Gel 1 man 
Helen Hurd 



PROJ ECT MAY PLANNING CO WITTEE 
Chicago, IITInois 



February 9-11, 1981 
ORGANIZATION 

Sr- Centers of Metra 
Chicago 



Office of Sr. Citizens/ 
Handicapped 

YMCA MetVo Board 



APDRESS 

501 H. S 
Chicago 



60657 



DHS 



Bernard Horwich Jewish 
Community Center 



Access Living € 
Mid-America YMCA Region 



77,46 Davis 

Morton Grove, II 60053 

'l8b N. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60601 

19 S. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60603 



3003 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60645 



505 N. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60610 

730 Henni^pin Ave. , 
Minneapolis, Mn 55403 



County Ext. Advisor-4-H 4311 W. State St. 

Rockford, II 61102 



Off fee of Sr. Citizens/ 
Handicapped 

Metro Board YMCA 



Schwab Rehabilitation 
Hospftal 

National 4-H Council 



Natioital Easter Seal* 
Society 

Chicago Park District 



TELEPHONE 
312-525-3480 

312-965-5589 

312-744-5772 

312-984-8246 



180 N. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60601 

19 S. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60603 

1409 S. California; 
Chicago. II 60608 ' 

I 

7100 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 20015 

12023 W. Ogden Ave. 
i Chicago, II 60612, 

I 8631 S. Wabash 
I Chicago, II 60619 



312-761-9100 

312-294-2330 
312-649-7404 
612-332-1548 

815-987-7379 
312-744-5766 
312-984-8102 
312-522-2010 



312-477-0609 
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NAME ' 

Edward Jacobs 



ORGANIZATION 

Chicago Area Council 
Boy Scouts of America. 



Daryl D. Jenkins Project MAY consultant 



Dottie Koelling 
Del Kinney 
Nancy Lewis 
Fred C. Lickerman 
Jim Liston 

Dorothy McCahy 



Dorothy McGhee 
Kay McGovern 
Arline McKay 



Carol Majeske 

Lew Walter 
Sally Mann 
."^oger Matthews 
Laverne Mason 
Mauri ne Mfclnnis 
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Lattof YMCA 



George Williams 
College 

Council for Jewish 
Elderly 

Chicago Boys' Clubs 
Executive Director 

Illinois Governor's 
Council on Health & 
Fitness 

Girl Scouts of Chicago 



Girl Scouts of America 



Metro Board YMCA 
Program Systems Dev. 

Metro Board YMCA 



Mary Kay McMahon American Red Cross 



ADDRESS 

300 U. Adams St. 
Ch-icago, II 60606 

P. 0. Box 1781 

Long view^WA 98632 . 

300 E. Northwest HWy. 
Des Plaines, II 60016 

555 Thirty-First St. 
Downers Grove, 11 60515 

1015 Howarii 

Evans ton, II 60202 

304 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, II 60606 

535 W. Jefferson 
Springfield, II 62706 



14 E. Jackson 
Chicago, II 60604 



U. of Illinois 
Dept. of P. E. 



Leaning Tower 
YMCA 

Council for Jewish 
Elderly 

President, Goodwill 
Industries of Milwaukee 

La toff YMCA 



Chicago Area Boy 
Scouts of America 
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14 E. 'Jackson 
Chicago, II 60604 

19 S. LaSalle 
Chicago, 1.1. 60603 

19 S. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60603 

43 E. Ohio St. -706 
Chicago, II 60614 

Chicago Circle 

331 Physical Ed Bldg. 

Chicago, II 60680 

808 Busse Highway 
Park Ridge, II 60068 

1015 W. Howard 
Evanston, II 60202 

6055 N. 91st St. 
Milwaukee, WI 53225 

300 E. Northwest Hwy. 
Des Plaines, II 60016 

300 U. Adams St. - 
Chicago, II 60606 



TELEPHONE 
312-782-3990 

\ 

206-577-0243 
312-296-3376 
312-964-3100 
312-973-4105 



217-785-8216 



312-435-5512 
312-984-8103 
312-834-9200 

312-9^e-2416 

312-696-1824 
31 2-973-41 OL 



312-296-3376 
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MAME 

Bruce Mon(|scha1n 
Lillian Monhalt 
Carol Hurphy 
Ella L. Porter 

Happy Reiss 
Grace 0. Reynolds 
Mickl Rosen 
James Schomner 
Debbie Shefrin 
Ne11 Sol 



ORGANIZATION 

Bernard Norwich Jewish 
Oofiminit^ Center 

American Red Cross 
Director, Youth Services 

United Cerebral Palsy 



Chicago Park Dist. 



Leaning Tower YMCA 



Project MAY Director 



East Branch YMCA 



Rehabilitation 
Institute of Chicago 

George Williams 
College 



6. William Stone 4-H Asst. Director 



Lillian Szabo 
Sal lie Teichlfer 

4 

Sue Kendrick I 



Office of Sr. Citizens/ 
Handicapped 

Park Ridge YMCA 



United Cerebral Palsy 



Arlene Zlnmennan Leaning Tower YMCA 



ADDRESS 

3003^. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago,^ II 60645 

43 E. Ohio St. 
Chicagp, II 60611 

2400 E. Dexon, Suite 170 
Des Plaines, II 60018 

Burnham Park Ad Bldg. 
425 E. McFetridge Drve 
Chicago, II 60605 

6300 Touhy Ave. 
Niles, II 60648 

P. 0. Box 1781 
Longview, WA 98632 

4657 Estes Ave. 
Lincolnwood, II 60053 

711 Cottage Grove Rd. 
Madison, WI 53716 

345 E. Superior St. 
Chicago, II 60611 

555 Thirty- First St. 
Downers Grove, II 60515 

4f Mumford Hall 
;U. of Illinois 
Urbana, II 61801 

180 N. LaSalle 
Chicago, II 60601 

1515 W. Touhy Ave. 
>ark Rtd)ge, II 60068 

$25 W. Washington Av&> 
' Madison, WI 53703 

7848- Davis 

Morton Grove, II 600053 



TELEPHONE 
312-761-9100 



312-297-6770 
312-29^-2344 

312-647-8222 
206-577-0243 
312-679-4657 
608-221-1571 



312-964-3100 



312-744-5772 
312-825-2171- 
608-251-6533 
312-967-5528 
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PROJECT MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 



P. O.'Box 1781, Longview, Washington 
Phone: (206) 577-0243 



98632 



Project Director: Grace D. Reynolds 
Project Officer: William A. Hillman, Jr. 



THE INCLUSIVE MAINSTREAM 

Ramada The Q'Hare Inn 
Mannheim ahd Higgins Roads 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
(312) 827-5131 



Staff 



Joseph .Agnello, Training Director 
Voluntary Action Center 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Suite 1100 
'Chicago, Illinois -60603 
(312) 782-2870 

■■I 

Mel Balonick 
Leaning Tower YMCA 
7746 Davis 

r^rton Grove, Illinois 60053 
(312) 965-5589 

Henry B. Betts,-J4. D. 
Medical Director 

Rehabilitation Institute Off Chicago 
345 E. Superior 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 649-6017 

Dennis Breitholtz 

Social Rehabilitation Director 

Little City 

1760 W. Algonquin 

Palatine, Illinois 

(312) 358-5510 

Beth Broadway, Training Manager 

Metropolitan Board YMCA 

19 S. LaSalle 

Chicago, Illinois 60603 

(312) 984-8246 

Eleanor Cameron 

Bernard Horwich Jewish Conmunity Center 
3003 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60645 
(312) 761-9100 

Patricia Condon 
Chtcago Parks District 
425 E. McFetridge Drive 
Chicago. Illinois 60605 
(312) 294-2330 
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Vicki Conley 
Access Living 

505 N. LaSalle Street d 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
(312) 649-7404 

James Donovan, Dir. Training & Staff Devel 
Metropolitan Board YMCA 
19 S. Lasalle Street 
Chicago, ILlinois 60603 , 
(312) 984-8080 



Carl Eichstaedt, Associate Professor 
Department of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance 
Illinois State University 
McCormack Hall 101 
Normal , Illinois 61671 
(309) 438-8390 



Richard Escutia, Systems Developer for 
Health and Physical Education 
Metropolitan Board YMCA 
19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60603 
(312) 984-8102 

Wendy Fegenhols, Counselor/Supervisor 
Schwab Rehabilitation Hospital 
1409 S. California > 
Chicago, Illinios 60608 
(312) 522-2010 

Helen Heitmann, Professor of P. E. 
University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 
(312) 996-2421 

Beverly Hutchinson 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

14 E. Jackson 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 

(312) 435-5512 



Th e Inclusive Mainstream 

Staff Li'st 

Page 2 



Daryl 0. Jenkins, Consultant 

Project MAY 
,1 P. 0. aox 1781 

^ Longvlew, Washington '98632 i 

* (206) 577-0243 i 

Dorothy A. Koelling, Assoc. Program Director 
Lattof YMCA 

300 E. Northwest Highway 
Oes Plaines, Illinois 60016 
(312) 296-3376 

Joan Kris toll \ 
United Cerebral Palsy 
625 W. Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
(608) 251-6533 

James M. Liston, Executive Director 

Illinois Governor's Council on Health & Fitness 

535 W. Jefferson 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 

(217) 785-8216 

J 
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AGENDA 
MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 
Plymouth Hilton Inn 
14707 North vj lie Road 
Plymouth, Michigan 48170 
(313) 459-4500 



February 12, 1981 - Thursday ROOM 
'8:00 a.m. • 10:00 a.m. Foyer 
8:00 a.m. . Plymouth 3 



SESSION 
Registration 
Films - 



10:00 a.m; 



10:50 a.m. 



10:55 a.m. • 11 :50 a.m. 



12:00 Noori 



1 :50 p.m. 



Plymouth 3 



Plymouth 3 
A & B 



Plymouth 4 



SESSION I 

Opening Session 

Introductions 1^ 

Keynote Address 

The In|Clusive Mainstream 

Juliati U. Stein, American Alliance 

for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dande (AAHPERD) 

Small group discussions in response 
to the keynote address 



Facilitators 

John Sevier, 

Bpy Scouts of America 
Julian U. Stein, 

AAHPERD 



SESSION II 



Resource 

Rosemary Pulick, 
Mercy Center 

Lynn Ruttenberg, 
Livonia Family V 

Beth Shurte, 

High Point Centei 



Luncheon ^ 

Guest ibeaker \ Michael Cicchella, 

Livonia Family YMCA 
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February 12 ^ 1981 - Thursday 
"^OG p.m. - 2:55 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. 



3:40 p.m. 



ROOM ^ 

Plyrnotith 3 
A & B 



Plymouth 3 



SESSION III 

Malnstreaminq: Personal Values 
(Manual I) 

Small Ciroup'Discussion 



Facilitators 



Resource 



Daryl D. Jenkins," Margaret Oles, 

Boy Scouts of J\merica Rosemary Pulick, . 
Julian U. Stein, Mercy Center / 

AAHPERD Lynn-Ruttenberg.l 

j ^ Livonia Fimily Y 

A Parent's Point of Vi^w 

Panel Presentation i 

Panel : *Syl via Clock 

♦Francis Costner 

Maybelle Munn, Association for 

Retarde<;l Citizens - Northwest 
♦Lorretta O'Leary 



3:50 p.m. 



5:00 p.m. 



Plynrouth 3 
A & B 



Mainstreaminq: A Guide to Developing 
a Program (Manual 11} 

\ 

Small (froup Discussion 



Facilitators 



Resource 



Daryl D. JenkTns, Margaret Dies , 

Proiect MAY* N-W. Assoc. for 

John Sev5er • Retarded Citizeps 

Boy Scouts of America Rosemary Pulick, 



Julian U. Stein, 
AAHPERD 



Mercy Center 
Lynn Ruttenberg, 
Livonia Family Y 



5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 

6:00 p.m. 
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5:30 p.m. 



6:00 p.m. 



8:30 p.m. * 



Plymouth 3 
Plymouth 4 

Plymouth 4 
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Break 
Films 

Reception - no host 
SESSION IV 
Dinner 

The Consumer Speaks 



V 



John Mathey, Wayne County Intermediate 

School District 
Matt Trippe, University of Michigan 
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February 13. 1981 - Friday ROOM 



8:00 a.m. • 8:45* a.m. 



8:00 a.m. 



8:45 a.m. 



9:30 a.m. 



9:30 a.m. 



10:20 a.m. 



Plymouth 4 

Plymouth 3 

Plymouth 3 



10:30 a.m. '- 11 :20 a.m. 



11 :30 a.m. - 12:15p.m. 



Plymouth 3 



Pool 



Plymouth 3 

•» 

Pool 

Plymoutfcl 3 
A & B 



12:30 p.m. 3:00 p.m. P1ymouth^4 



SESSION 

Continental Breakfast available for 
registered participants 



Films 
SESSION V 



/ 



Community Resources 

Gail Shute, Madonna College 
Concurrent Sessions 



The Kids on the Block - Lois Bass. Plymouth 
Tan ton Community School 
District 

Aquatics - Ruth Harris. JJni vers ity 
of Michigan 

Concurrent Sessions 

The Kids on the Block - Lois Bass, Plymouth 
Canton Commun-ity School 
District 

Aquatics - Ruth Harris, University 
of Michigan 

Mainstreaminq: Your Personal Guide ^ 
' (Manual III) 



Small Group Dlsjcussion 
Facllitatprw^l 



Resource 



Daryl D. Jenkins, Margaret 01 es. 

Project MAY N.W. Assoc. for 

John Sevier, R^f^ded Citizens 

Boy Scouts of America Rosemari Pulick, 

Mercy Center 
Lynn Rutteniirg, 
Livbnia Family Y 

Luncheon 

The Handi capper - Jack Kirksey, State - 
Representative 

Wrap Up . 

Grace D. Reyrfclds , Project MAY 



♦Additional information not available at time 
of printing..* 
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m INCLUSIVE MAINSTREAM 
by 

Julian Stetrf 
* AireHcan. Alliance for/Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance (AAHPERD) 
How much of our talk about mainstreaming is from perspectives of profes- 
sional providers of services rather than from vantage points of individuals 
with handicapping conditions? How many of our attitudes are based on expecta- 
tions influenced by handicapping conditions'? How much of our thinking has been 
'influenced by categorical approaches?^ Labeling? Hardened categories? These 
aye things an individual can do and these things that individual can't do? As . 
we plan programs and placttnent«,x lack of expectation, even negative expecta- 
tions influence our guitence and directions we encourage or in some cases 
demand of individuals with handicapping conditions. How much of what influences 
us has been based on disabilities rather than abilities? How much have we 
looked at deficiencies rather than potentials? How much have we accentuated 
the negative rather than the positive? * ^ 

Dolly McClone retired as a physical education teacher from the behver 
(Colorado) Public Schools at the aqe of 65 and went to Laradon Hall in Denver 
as director of phys4cal education and recreation. Laradon Hall is a facility 
for those who function in moderately retarded and lower levels. Most 6f the 
Laradon Home population is severely and profoundly retarded. Dolly McLone 
veryf pointedly asked if problems with retardefl populations were caused by their 
inabilities to learn, or rather from professionals' inabilities to reach. and 
teach theml 

In a film about a learning disabled boy entitled WherTA Boy Can't Learn ,. a 
young man is shown graduating from high school. As he is walking across the 
stage to receive his diploma, his counselor says in an overvoice, "If he can't 
learn the way you teach, then you had better start teaching the way he can 
learn!" A poster in Canada shows an individual in a wheel chair with the 
caption, "If you loqk at this long enbugh, the wheel chair disappears!" 

. How many of us consider Venus De MiVo a double-arm amputee? 

Our own attitudes, our own expectations, influence approaches we take in 
integrating—or segregating-- individuals with handicapping conditions ir?to— 
or from--regular programs. Personally, I worked three years with retarded 
children before having any special education or adapted physical education 
courses, I didn't know ^11 the things these youngsters couldn't do! I had 
not been contaminated by reading) the books* When I went back to school I« 
started reading and' reviewing research and sat i;i classes where broad generali- 
zations were made about lack of physical abilities or poor motor proficiencies 
and extremely low levels of phys^lcal fitness of mentally retarded persons. My 
reaction was, "Yeah, the kids* characteristics fit, but not their motor and 
physical proficiencies." 

More important than generalizing and categorizing is asking yourself a 
basic question, "Why do individual's with handicapping conditions have difficul- 
ties in particular activities?" I We should not try to say it is simply an 
inherent characteristic of retar^dation or inherent deficiency of someone in a 
wheelchair or an individual with cerebral palsy. How much of severe and 
profound retardation is a producjt of life in an institution? Several years 
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ago national television presented a progratrt'-ial^ed Larry, a true stOry about 
a young man in California yjho had been in residential facility sihce he was 
one week oW. Larry was diagnosed as severely and profoundly^ retarded. Larry 
had no verbal comnunl tat ions, no animation in his voice at all, and not only 
walked in an incoordinated way, but walked with a. limp. A young psychologist • 
felt that she noticed in Larry some reactions that siiqqe^ted he was not as 
retarded as diagnosed. She was given permission to work w.ijtK Larry. As it - 
turned out, Larry was not as retarded as he was supposed to be--was not 
retard^ at all I As Larry got into the community, he had * probl ems . He was 
rolled, beaten up, and taken advantage of. But Larry felt, "That's part of 
life, the risk/I have the right to face." - [ 

Larry not only became verbal, very verb#l , but became extremely animated 
in his expression. He not only walked in a coordinated vay, but lost his limp 
as well. One of the reasons that Ihose had been his dominant characteristics 
initially was that he had only seen negative models, had not had opportunities . 
to interact with a wide r^ange of behaviors. Larry had not seen oif heard 
individuals conversing a great deal ; had only seen individi^als who walked in 
uncoordinatdbj^ays with limps. His behavior was influenced a great deal by 
these tndividuals. As Larry got into the community, he had many other and . 
positive models. Positive models from a variety of individuals are vital to 
one's growth and development. Not only do those with handicapping conditions 
learn and model from able-bodied persons, but it works the other way too. 
Able-bodied individuals learn from interacting with those possessing handi- 
capping conditions. 

Several years ago a model program was designed to integrate youngstersT^ 
with handicapping conditions into regular school programs on an expenmenta 
basis in Montgomery County, Maryland. This was before The Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act. Five groups had to be prepared and oriented-both 
-<ets of children, both sets of parents, and the teachers. Two of these 
g^Dups posed no problems-they were ready, willing and did a good job In the 
programs. The two groups of ch-ildren were ready, willing, and able. Groups 
wheri the difficulties pccurred were the three groups of adults, including 
both Jsets of parents and the teachers. -The experiment was a success, in spite 
of the adults! * 

I often think of that great American philoso0her, Pogo, who said, "We 
have discovered the enemy and it l^us!" How much^f inability and unwilling- 
ness to look upon integrating individuals with handicapping conditions 
objectively and unemotionally really rests within us? We resist accommodations 
necessary to incorporate some individuals with physical and motor problems 
•into regular programs. In Softball, for example, no matter what, everybody 
must be limited to three strikes. Why not have some individuals who get four, 
five, or six strikes? We have seen fflany programs integrated this way—It is 
not just individuals with handicapping conditions who get four, five, or six 
strikes! 

Several years ago in Landing, Michigan, a paraplegic pitched for a 
Softball team that won the city championship in the Lansing Park and Recreation 
Department Softball League. He pitched , off his knees ! In the champ onship 
game, he not only pitched his team to victory, but he got four hits in four 
times at bat. The only accommodation made was when he was at- bat— he was 
allowed a runner. This really put his team at a disadvantage since the runner 
had to start behind him and actuall? run further than someone who started to 
first base/ from the batter's box. 
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: . A question often comes up, what a^out teams bunting against a paraplegic 
pitcher? Ppponents were not prohibited from bunting b%:ause this would change » 
the character of the game for one individual^- This is not the intent of making 
accommodations. Intent is to provide /opportunities so that individuals can 

4 take part equitably and without destrqiying the*character of the activity itself 

HI for aljle-bodied participants dr competitors, 

^ Daryl Jenkins made a point regarding individual ity of cho^ice. Individuals 
^ in wheelchairs have to play wheelchair basketball if they want to compete in 

basketball. However, to play or not to pltj^is the right of each individual. 
Inclusive m^ainst reaming does not imply or suggest that every activity for every 
individual must be integrated. Inclusive mainstreaming is tased Jon each 
individual's interests, needs, and abilities. " ; 

------ . - , . , ^ ; 'i^^ 

The word mainstreaming itself creates many problems because it is misinter- 
preted, misunderstood, and misapplied. Some people look upon mainstreaming as 
meaning doing away with special programs. They think it means automatically 
putting all individuals into regular programs regardless of their interests,- 
needs and abilities!: This is not the intent. Terminology stems from the 1971 
Pennsylvania Associla^'ion for Retarded Children case which introduced the zero 
reject concept. . Zerb reject means nobody is rejected from a program because of 
a handicapping condition. This is a normal ization concept which has become the 
basis for nondiscrimination through Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
JP. L. 93-112). Sectionx504 simply saVs, no one is to be discriminated against, 
e^pcluded from, or denied benefits of a/ program because of a handicapping condi- 
tion. Each individual has the right tfo participate in programs tha^tjare 
integrated even if accommodations are/necessary. Accommodations can take many 
^ directions--adapti ve equipment, adjus/ted scheduling, individualized programming, 
organizational and administrative changes, curricular modifications. 

How can individuals with different handicapping conditions be integrated 
into regular aquatics programs? In Ji beginners ' swimming class, why can't 
individuals who use flotation devicesVthat are necessary fof* them be integrated 
and learn to swim right along with everyone else? Why can't they be integrated 
in advanced swimming classes-with or yithout flotation devices? Individuals 
preparing to compete at the internatpnal level in the Olympiad for the Physi- 
cally Disabled, International Games yf or the Deaf, International Games for the 
Blind, Cerebral Palsy Garpes, or Special Olympics can and should be able to 
practice with others including able-bodied athletes preparing for similar 
competitions at the international level. Individuals with . handicapping condi- 
tions preparing for international competitions can how use U. S. Olympic training 
facilities right along with able-bodied athletes. For years, in England, 
international level fencers preparing for the Olympiad in wheelchairs have 
practiced right along with the Olympic level fencers preparing for the 01yn|pics. 
Some ihtensrdtional level fencers have said that from the standpoint of pure 
fencing aCil ity , individuals in wheelchairs are better than able-bodied 
fencers/ 

Th^^tto of cross country and track teams I coached was: The difficult 
we dcr immediately ; the impossible takes a little longer . This is attitude . 
How much of difficulties in implementing integrated programs arise because of 
the big deal we make of it? How much is becau;se of specialization and 
specialists? In the medical profession you cannot find a general practitioner 
any more because a general practitioner is a specialist! How much of problems 
in integrating individuals into regular programs is because we have been 
brelinwashed for years? Specialists-Especial education, adapted physical 
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education, >Herapeutic recreation-have said, "Don't attempt t° ^ea^ with 
persons havin|vhandicapping conditions unless you have special training, special- 
ized environmerks, different equipment, different curriculum and different 
activities." 

- ■ -NWthe'Vame regular teachers and- community le^aders are ''^J^^ told "Yotf^ 
are a good aquatic instructor." "You are an excellent teacher. You have a 
great caminunity recreation program." "There' is no reasqn that you cannot ac- . 
commodate individuals with handicwing conditions into your programs. 
Re'gular teachers and community leaders are throwing up their hands saying, 
"Wait a'minute:- For years I was told, 'hands off; now you say^^that it is just 
a different way of dealing with a different type of diffSQ-ence. 

- Yes, a difference is a di fference. only when it makes a difference! Hgw 
many of that make a difference differences have we created? The burden for 
changing these attitudes is on specialists -special education, adapted phys cal 
education, therapeutic recreation. i!ew roles are created for the ? special sts . 
Needs for spetialists are not el innnated-there are two more roles "sPecial- 
ists-working directlv with severely involved individuals who need spec alized 
nd segregated attention , and serving as a resource w th wor s primarily w 
providers of services. Certainly there are individuals who toda^ are "ot ready 
for integration into regular programs. They Ijave physical skil s and motor 
ability, but hot the confidence, or emotional control, of ^socialawar^^^ 
be intearated into regular programs and services. Their difficulties might 
com frr^ompiunSinTof intellettdal aspects of the ^ctivity- so t a^ some type 
of special consideration may be necessary. Such special considerations can 
range from total separation to accnumaiating differences in regular programs. 
^^only acconmaiati on necessary may be pairing that ^"^ividua with_ a buddy who 
becomes an internal advocate in that program for the individual with a handi 
capping condition; all that may be needed is an adapti ve^device. 

It is not a-matter of loo4<ing upon a group and categorically saying, here 
is the program- Keren's the. approach, this is the way, this is what going to 
bl iTT thing^for all of^these individuals. The- key is individualization We 
have tended to label individuals. Categorically they are mentally retarded, 
£??nd deaf ?ereb?al palsied, orthopedical ly involved. Then we have grouped 
? ;::'general?y homogeneously, based'^^^ ''^^ 
there is more homogeniety between any categorical group of ^"div duals witn^ 
SanSidppTSg conditions as a group and the able-bodied than within ha gjo 
Uself; the?e is greater heterogenity with n the^group composed of individual 
with handicapping conditions. Because an individual s mental y retarded a^^^ 
not mean he/she is motorically retarded. Because an individua happens to be 
in a wheelchair does not mean he/she carvnot perform high levels of many 
activities including those in the physical, motor and sport areas. 

Often special programs of all types insulted abilities, ""'^terests, 
m^f.^Iv PXDPriences and aqes of participants with handicapping conditions. 
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adapted physical education prograHns*wou1d--certainly should--embarrass and 
shame all of us today. Activities included ring toss, rubber horseshoes, 
shuffleboard, chess, checkers, activities that were no way within interests and 
abilities of participants* 

What individuals with handicapping conditions needed and could do were 
determined categorically. Today the approach emphasizes the individual . What 
are the individual's interests, needs and abilities? --focus is on ability . 
We need to de-emphasize and go around disability. We'^may have to give a 
disability some considerationj^in determining accomralations and methods, but no 
more so than done anyone else; We can draw a parallel from American law. In 
American law an individual is innocent until proven gui-lty. We have deaU with 
those wi th handicappin^xconditions as if they were jguilty until they proved 
their inrijpcence. They were relegated to special programs and had to fight their 
ways out. Unfortunately, in too many cases they never got out. Today these 
same individuals have the legal right to be in regular programs; any deviations 
.from regular programs are our responsibilities to show why the individual's 
needs cannot .be met in regular programs. To put individuals into regular- 
programs for which they are not ready is cruel , but .to keep them out of 
regular programs when. they are ready is criminal. 

This in essence is what current laws are saying. 

# 

We have to break either/or approaches-- ei ther an individual -is integrated 
or the individual is separated. Either the individual is integrated for every- 
tFing or separated for everything. We have to apply the continuum of alterna- 
tive or optional placements to activities as well as to individuals. Again, 
this emphasizes that individuals must have choices. For example, an individual 
may want to be with those in wheelthairs to participate in wheelchair basketball. 
For square dancing the same individual may want to be in a regular group. 
Ther^ is no reason an individual in a wheelchair cannot square dance right along 
with everyone else. Every square dancing movement except one--moving sideways-- 
can be done in a wheelchair. 

This is 1981. We should be looking to 1990 and 2000 programatical ly . Let 
us not in' 1981 be moving back to 1965 or to 1950. Many things being advocated 
today would have been great in 1965. They are not as appropriate in 1981. We 
must keep positive expectations, look to abilities, and involve individuals with 
handicapping conditions at decision and policy making levels. We must listen to 
what consumers-participants want. 

Michigan has one of "the most active consumer advocate gro.ups--handicappers-- 
anywhere. This group acts on conviction. They have changed the word and 
connotation of handicapped--handicappers signifies action and ability. They 
have gone contrary to international recommendations regarding changes in the 
international symbol for accessibility. Their feeling is that the Governor 
accepted international symbol for accessibility connotes passiveness and not 
type of action and activity they want and need. We must involve and listen to 
What those with handicapping conditions are saying. It is long past time that 
we stop imposing our wills on and forcing individuals with handicapp^ing condi- 
tions to do what we want based on what we perceive as their needs. After all, 
we are all interested and concerned with providing persons with handicapping 
conditions greatest opportunities to be a part of the mainstream of society. 
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Jn an ancient culture there was a wise, wise man. As in all cultures, 
even today, the younger generation wanted to show how inept and unwise the 
wise man was. This group decided they would discredit the wiseman before the 
entire tribe by goin^jto him and having one'of them say, "In my hand I have a 
bird;, tell me is tnii^bird a.Ttve or dead." - | 

If the wise man said the bird was alive,, the individual would crush the 
bird and show the dead bird. -If he said the bird was dead, the individual 
would simply open his hand and let the live bird fly away. 

This was presented to the wise man, "In my hand I have a bird. Is that 
bird alive or dead?" 

After a very few minutes of thought, the wise man said, "The answer to 
that, my son, is in your hands." 

The degree to which we involve individuals with handicapping conditions, 
make them a part of the mainstream of society, and make least restrictive 
environn?ent concepts work, rests in our hands. ( 
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PARENTS' POINT OF VIEW 



Maybelle Munn 
Northville Public Schools, Northville» Michigan 



We are very pleased to be here today to share our point of view as 
parents. Quite often we have wished that we had an audience of professionals 
to listen to us because we do have a great deal of input into the lives of 
our children and we are concerned about their future. As parentSTof retarded 
children we halve one thing in common. . .our handicapped children. jAlthough we 
all do not share the same point of view as- to- how they should reach their 
future and fulfill their potentials, We do have one, concern and that is that 
they be able to have the opportunity to fulfill that potential. 

I would like to read to you something that I found in a ccftimini cation, 
something that the Governor of Minnesota said when he addressed the first 
convention of the National Association of Retarded Citizens: 

"A human being is an individual with value that cannot be 
measured adequately in terms of materialism, usefulness to 
the state, physical fitness or mental capacity. The retarded 
child has the same rights that children everywhere have. He 
: has the same right to happiness, the same right to play, the 

i right to develop to the fullest extent within his capabilities 

i and the right to love and affection. He has these rights for 

I one simple reason. He is a child and we cannot discriminate 

i against this child or deny this child the rights "of other 

i children because of one thing neither he nor his family can 

' help, because he is retarded." 

That statement was made thirty years ago. I%.ffas "tfot changed. 

The Association for Retarded Children fust celebrated its 30th anniversary. 

I am very proud to be a part of that associ?ition. Were it not for their 
' support, I would not be where I am today and that is not just a casual state- 

^ raent. They have been very helpful and supportive to me during the last 

' fifteen years and I am proud of what the Association has been able to do. My 

I fourteen-year-old daughter, fifteen now, (she will be very angry if I do not 

tell you she is fifteen) has had very few mainstreaming opportunities and I 
! was thinking before I came here of the times and opportunities that she has 

had. There are not too many. « 

I will tell you about one experience because it is one which I think has 
a great deal of bearing on" this conference. In the summer of 1979 Ann was able 
to go to the International Special Olympics at Rock Point, New York. She was 
one of several children from Lane County and one of 'ninety from the State of 
Michigan. It was an honor. We are very proud of her ability and her and the 
fact that she was chosen to go. She had to get ready for that event and we 
looked around for ways that she could keep training all summer because, if 
^ she was lucky, she got to swim at school once a week. In order to really be in 
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' top shape we wanted her to experience an everyday time in fJhe po^ol. Through 

the efforts oA her physical education teacher, she was able to get with the 
Bulldog Aquatiqs Club with normal children much younger than she, but who 
were in the process of a daily swimming program and regime. We were not sure 
that she could keep up this daily swimming at a pool for almon two hours 
i every alght, but we decided, to risk it and see what she could do. I am proud 

1 to ten you that, for the most part, she stuck it out. She got tired at the 

end of those repetitive laps, but she stuck it out. At the end of that session 
while she had not made any friends, no one had really rejected her. One little 
girl was friendly to her, perhaps out of .curiosity , but at least she was 
friendly. AtTthe end of that session that summer before Ann went to New York, 
she had been able to learn some things she had not been able to get from the 
Special Education classes that she had taken so far. She learned to flip turn 
w^ich may seem very basic to you, but to her that was quite an achievement. 
S^ie had not learned that in school. She learned that by emulating all those 
' nbrmal children with normal abilities. She watched them for a few nights and 

then, before you knew it, she fvied it herself. She is very agile in the 
* water and the flip turn enabled her to save quite a few seconds on her stroke, 
on her speed. She also watched those other children as they did the butterfly 
whicK she had not tried to do. At that point she was able to do tfte crawl and 
' ' the backstroke, but the butterfly was another matter so she tried to do that. 
My point is that this was her first opportunity to watch and emulate normal 
children and she responded, in time, by actually being able to do that so her 
exposure was very good. 

Other than that,' there are limited opportunities for her. She does 
participate in the Just Fun Club which is a social group and recreational 
group for handicapped children in this area. She has participated in the 
sumner recreation program sponsored by the Parks and Recreatijjn Departfnent in 
Livonia. There is also a segregated program and she ha|.,attended Summer Camp 
which is a totally segregated program. 

• 
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PARENTS' POINT OF VIEW 
by ^ 
Frances Castner 



Mainstreaming has for many years been a great interest jfor our family. 
We have had the opportunity to mainstream ou^ daughter, Maryj, who is now 
eighteen^ At this point we can traxhfully say that those yejars of mainstream- 
ing were for her the most advantageous yegrs of her educational life, I can 
say this with no qualification whatsoeve|f, | 

Actually, you all know that mainstreaming is not n|Vi^*--ft^ being done 
quietly here and there all over the world. Jhexs^^^^'r^^^^y negative attitudes 
and these are readily understood ^^^^ose-^trTXisw are parents of handicapped 
children. We can appreci^l^-^thr^T^^ of the unknown factors. We know that 
those of you whoji/aHr'nTrecreatio programs don't have any idea, many 
times, of the kinds of things that can occur. But you know, it has often 
occurred to me that probably you are the people that we should approach first. 
You are the people who would perhaps be better able to accept and to work with 
some of our handicapped children because of the type of environment in which 
you work. Your environments are somewhat less restricted and this is the kind 
of thing that our children respond to^ very well. Certainly, you are the 
people too, who can look at recreation programs, who can look at extracuricular 
activities and you can get all wound up with enthusiasm because you have seen 
sometimes a growth in self esteem and you know what it means to you. You have 
seen someone's sense of personal dignity be strengthened and you know what it 
means tb you. You know someone's self confidence has grown, someone's willing- 
ness to try one more time and "see if I can make it." 

AH of these things are well known factors to you so it seems to me that 
you are the people who can benefit our handicapped children. We can appreciate 
many of the negative attitudes that you have. There are many times, 4s we 
work In the communities today, when we are going to say that it just cannot be 
done. Perhaps it Is because we are at a peculiar stage, as you well know. We 
have young people coming out of Institutions who have had no background and 
experience socially whatsoever. You are going to be asked to try to work wttti. 
these people. You have people coming from schools where their backqrourads are 
very tlifferent. You are going to be asked to work with these. But wouTd you 
keep one thing In mind, please. Think, if you will, of the ideal. ThimcL if 
we could only begin with the lower arades, if we could begin with these yjhly 
age groups with whom you work. Start now, rebel!! The rest of these ag^ 
levels we will pretty much have to handle as we find ourselves capable o1 
doing so depending upon the kind of staff we havei how well educated they are 
to meet these problems, the types of environments with which we are working. 
If you keep in mind this ideal, how much it can me^n to our handicapped 
children to grow socially, and they can only grow socially well and completely 
If they are competing with and working with and playinq with all children. 
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I am convinced of this. I h>ve-teen it happen. I know it to be true. 
Now this does not mean that it is not going to be a great deal of work. There 
is going to be much pain, many disagreements, a great deal of having to go 
off on your own. tut it is worth it if we could only get one child to realize 
his self worth and to try one more time to achieve something. This is what 
JAfe is all about and you people who push sports programs and working together 
In groups, you know this better than I do. We ask that you consider this 
Ideal, to keep it in mind, and if you work toward it, you know what happens? 
It becomes a Oractical working principle and before you know it. there is 
mainstreaming> We won't even have to use the word anymore. That is the time 
that I am looking toward, to when we can think of education and P>ay 
opportunity without giving it any kind of a special label or any kind of a 
special grouping. In my opinion, this detracts, not only from our purposes, 
but from the actual accomplishment that we like to point to when we are all 
through. 

Our society is fiercely competitive and often cruelly given to talking 
about other people. Our handicapped children are able to face some of these 
things. They are able to face competition, and they are able to face being 
called names. It takes awhile, but if ort the heels of some of these "down- 
moments, they can achieve some of these "up" moments, this is really what makes 
it all worthwhile. You people are in a position to achieve some of this and 
to help us as parents realize what it means to bring our children into the 
fullness of personality and being. 
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by 

Carol Boll man 



I 

I have been making notes and just decided to throw them all 'awjay because 
the preceding person said all the things I really felt like sayifig. You 
people probably have the best opportunity to make positive kinds of beings 
for our youngsters who are handicapped. I guess the degree of, difference in 
handicaps seems to be one of the problems that you are having to deal with 
because of the need for highly developed programs for such a variety of 
problems. You have different age groups, you have different handicaps, you 
have different symptoms, so many differences. 

My fourteen-year-old daughter has been in pretty much a mainstreamed 
educational program since she started kindergarten. As far as recreational 
kinds of activities, the activities were available when her mother was Brownie 
leader. Nobody else wants to have this kind of youngster who doesn't sit 
still, who doesn't keep quiet, who doesn't pay attention to the troop. Need- 
less to say, none ^)f the other mothers seemed to realize that their seven-year- 
olds really don't sit very still or be very quiet, any more so than the 
learning disabled youngster. 

In the case of the learning disabled youngs^r, as he grows older and if 
there has been very little intervention, we almost invariably have an 
emotionally impaired adolescent who has fewer and fewer friendships, if any 
at all. That is probably one of the biggest problems that we have had to deal 
with as a family because this girl doesn't bring home her friends, doesn't go 
to visit any friends because people have called her, well, not really names, 
but they have identified her as being different. Yet a number of youngsters, 
whom she has ift classes with her, are very protective of her. They do not let 
other children hurt her feelings as easily as they did when they first met her. 
The advantage of her being in the classroom is that in the high school program 
she is in right now there is one young lady who does not like to go to school 
and frequently is ill and not from any real pl^ysical problem. Kate has a 
tendency to think school is very important- and she is always saying, "Come on, 
we have to go to our next class." In essence, Kate is helping this other 
young lady with her* problem by saying, "I'm struggling through and I have just 
as many other kinds of problems, but if I can make it, you can make it and 
I'll be your friend and come along with you." You can use these youngsters to 
a certain extent to build relationships for other children who may not be as 
comfortable in a certain setting. 

As I was saying about activities that have been available, I encouraged 
our school system, because that was the agency that was running the swimming 
program, to have a beginner's swimming program for handicapped youngsters who 
were in what was, at that time, called Type A programs. These included memory 
impaired, learning disabled, or whatever did not seem to fit anyplace else 
in the regular scheme of school. We did not have it all divided up into neat 
little categories. Whether that is beneficial or not, I am not reajly sure. 
Initially the idea was, "Okay, we'll do it", because I was bugging the hell 
out of them and I wouldn't go away from the school board meetings and I 
wouldn't go away from the superintendent's office, and so on. So they decided 
to do this swirnning program. It was very successful. It lasted two summers. 
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They would throw the pluq at the end of the ^>age that listed all the swimming 
types of programs that would be available through the suiraner and then they 
would throw in this thing at the end that said, "Special Education Swimming 
Program." Parents of younq handicapped children are reluctant fb dump their 
children in something that they-didn't know how it was run, who taught it, or 
who was staffing it. What kind of credentials did these people have? We are 
very protective pargo^ We have to be because our children are subjected to 
situations that Jwiey cannot project .themselves from. The program failed 
because nobodj^^romoted it. 4fie classroom teacher did not know about it 
because no qn& from that department that was running the program initially 
went atyl^wdjired th^ classroom teacher, the social worker, all of the people 
who w^^in that job of providing information to the parents of handicapped 
youngsters, that it was a good program. Everyone was busy with all his other 
jobs and unless somebody came and asked about the program, they probably did 
not have the time or (the energy and by the end of the day, really did notl'care. 

It is very important that people become aware of and understaniJ^hat is 
going on. Information must be available so people will want to come. We 
promote the other kinds of activities in which we want the community to 
participate. We hold open meetings for different things, open houses, and so 
on. I recently received a flyer from Livonia YMCA in where there were all kinds 
of descriptions of all the other swimming programs and all the other fun 
Saturday acti vities,'^Sut\there was a title for the Special Ed Program and that 
was all. It did not tell us anything else. I was unable to qo to the open 
house. I did not get around to i.t and therefore the information was stacked on 
a pile of things next to the telephone. The next thing I knew it was January 
•28th and the progffim had started. 

You have to remember that we are not only parents of a handicapped 
youngster, but are also parents of normalvkids, average k^ids, if there is such 
a thing as normal. C We have husbands and. jobs and other things and we can not 
just devote our entire life to the handicapped youngster. We do miss things 
that we wish we had gone to, but then, so does everybody. Do not look at us 
from the point that, if the parent would only get the child here, we would 
provide the program. There are many single parents who have absolutely no way 
to bring their child to a program. The other situation we are looking at here 
is transportation. \ 

Probably the two most important issues that need to be faced are how does 
the youngster get. there and what is provided when he gets there. The things 
»i#th^ I like to see are more scouting pcograms that are for various handicaps, 
\l have to be somewhat bigoted in my position because my youngster is in a 
Situation where she vHll have to be and will not be in a situation at age 25 
to have a living condition. She will be expected to go out and earn herself 
a living or hopefully get married, whatever. There is a large population of 
<young people who do not fit into beginning swimming and intermediate swimming, 
but they are better than Special Education beginning swimminq or intermediate 
swinining because they have had a pool in the backyard and have had experiences 
in water activities, but they can't handle what you consider the regular program. 
From my point, we need a third alternative. We need a section of in-between 
special education and regular programs because we have aot a large part of th^e 
children who are clumsy or whatever; not great at shootinq baskets, can't kick 
a ball, but who can learn. However, they are never going to fit into what you 
call regular group activities. 
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Sylvia Clock 



I 



My son Is considered severely mentally Impaired although I do not tlhlnk 
he Is. I do not like those titles* but that Is what we have to live with. 
It does not bother me to call him severely mentally Impaired. He Is alrrost 
sixteen and is non-verbal. He has had very few malnstreaming experiences » but 
he has one which I think is very important. ^ 

My son goes to aCYO Camp in the summer. So-called **nohnal campers] are 
i(itegrated with the retarded prettysnuch during day-time activities. Ir^ the 
evfenings and at meals the groups are Integrated. The retarded campers i^oom 
* togetherr in a cabin with th^ir counselors. This experience is good for5both 
groups. They learn together. My friend said that her daughter's participation 
with normal children taught her things like flip turns and the butterfly 
^strokes that are not generally taught to handicapped or retarded children. 
The point I want to make is that retarded people have a tremendous capacity 
for learning t far more than other people give them credit for. ' 

Many of the good things n\y son has learned in the af^as of play ancf 
recreation and socialization were learned from his younger brother and his 
brother's normal friends. The boys do not try to teach him his ABC's or colors* 
but teach him how to shoot a basketball* how to dribble the ball. No one 
taught him this at school. He is considered advanced because h6 can bounce a 
ball* but he learned that by playing with his younger brother and his brother's 
friends. He ledrned how to go down a slide because he saw the younger children 
do it. He goes into the pool because the other neighborhood children dq. He 
did not want to go into the water at Special Ed programs. However* now that we 
have our own pool and all the neighborhood children use it* he also goes in* 
even has his own way of putting his head in the water. 



I am not sure how much I am in favor of malnstreaming educationally because 
son's level is very low compared with others. He certainly can be main- 
streamed recreational ly. He can bat a ball and shoot a basket. With help* 
he 6ould probably learn the fundantentals of playing basketball. Probably not 
competitively* but recreational ly. He has learned these skills by mixing with 
normal people. i 



He has even picked up a coup\e of words that my normal son insists are 
swear words* but fortunately do not sound too much like this. He has developed 
a high soojal IQ from associating wUh normal people. This is the message I 
want to get through to you. 

' - f 

Our association sponsors a- family picnic each summer at which we /)ave 
competitive events. Normal and handicapped children compete together. Some 
of the fourteen or fifteen-year-old handicapped can win some of the events. 
One young man* about seventeen or eighteen* can run as fast and throw a Softball 
as hfiicd as any other seventeen or eighteen-year-old. He has never had the 
opportunity %o play on a regular ioftball or hardball team. He also swims very 
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I am not sure that we always havrTJt) have separate segregated programs.* 
We could include our children one or two at a time. We need to stop being 
overprotective of our children and learn to let thkm fail. Normal children 
f^il when they try things. A handicapped child should be allowed to try. . 
If something does not work out, we should try something else. 

■ • , ■ • • , 

Maybelle Munn ^ 

i The young man' that Sylvia was talking about who plays basketball and 
baseball well and swims well participated in a Special Olympics ev^nt. He 
swam with all his might and won that contest fair and squar,e. When he got out , 
of the pool and went to get his award, there were no goldjmedals left so one, ^ 
of the volunteers (in all goodness and innocence) gave hinji a silver medal 
instead of a gold medal. He' was very disappointed and he, came to me and said. 
"I won a gold medal." I said, "Yes you did. Let's go check it out. When 
we went to talk with the volunteer, she told us they had run out of gold 
medals and said. "What's the difference, i# doesn't matter to him. It did 
matter to him. It mattei-ed to tiim very much. He had won that medal and he 
knew he had won it. He hai^aehfi eved something for which someone had very 
little regard. 

I just want to say in ray closing remarks. "Hold our youngs^ in high 
*steem. Expect the best of them and when they do perform, give them all the 
credit. Please don't pati^nize them." We can't support them enough. We 
must reach out»in every way we can to offer them the opportunity to be just as 
you and I have had the opportunity to be. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ; 

Question; In Girl Scouting we often will have someone with a handicap in ihe 
question, i^^b ^^^g^g^^g i^^yg ^he problem of whether to put a 12-ye|rrPld 
girl into a Brownie troop Wi^e she may be able to function at the 
same level as the participants or should she be with older.^irls who 
are perhaps doing things thaVshe couldn't do. but are at her age 
level. 

Answer; Juniors versus Cadets. She is- twelve years old and she would be at 
the top of the Juniors as opposed to going into Cadets. When. she 
turned 13 she would stay ii^-^uJunior troop for an extra year. We 
•put children in kindergarten an/ if they are really not ready for 
1st grade, we let them stay another year. Nobody thinfes too much 
about it. Brownies have now gone into accepting 1st graders. A 
bad decision folks, in Girl Scouting. I think it was terrible. . 
Naturally, being the mother of a handTcapped youngster in a troop of 
Brownies v*ho are 95% normal kids*. I know it is very d^^^J^ult for 
any Brownie leader to deal with twenty-four sl^en-year-olds anywhere. 
- but if you are going to reduce the troop size to where the youngster 

who is handicaoped would be in the Juniors or say .the 12»|year-old 
^ girl in the Juniors, but extend the length of time. I think you 
* need to keep them in a cef^air) age group because they are not going 
to go. if they are 12, tolk Brownie troop. Girls in particular go 
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thrcjugh that 9 to l|2 age where they don't want to do anything, or 
, thej^ ' want to do eyjerything and they only have two friends or they 
hav* 30 friends* They don't spem^'to have any happy mediums. It's 
^ one extreme or the [other and possibly thinking about extending the 
' time linfes and not being too rigid about the time lines would be 
the easiest, thing. I /| 

Comment: Definitely, children would prefer to be in a group with other 
children their own j ages. ' 



Sylvia: I would like to^pojint out one thing. I mentioned earlier that we ' 
have a picnic every summer and we used to ask people for donations 
for prizes. We would tell them that we have participants ranging in 
age from two or thiree to adults. We would ask for something that 
would be an appropriate prize, wif would find out that whenever 
^ anybody thought abjout giving us a prize for retarded persons » it wap<L 
always a toy, always a toy. Our retarded teenagers are not a great \ 
deal different from normal teenagers. They may not have the book * 
learning or the in'tellectual capacity to understand certain abstract 
ideas and things, jbut the girls are interested in wearing makeup and 
having theif hair done and wearing the right kinds of clothes. They 
look at the^ right jki-nd of magazines and they are intereJt^d in the 
same kinds of thirigs. So are the bpys and they don't warTt to be 
' treated as children. They want to be treated as teenagers and adults.^ 
I suppose this isiwhy we find so many segregated programs. Certainly, 
. when you get into Jeducable youngsters, and they are definitely in 
the majority, you]d be better off erring on the side of putting them 
with their age qr^up because what they might not be ^ble to do in 
terms of what thelnormal children can do does not have anything to do 
with intellectual lability. Certainly they would enjoy tf^field 
trips and the socialization of being with other people their age. 

When we moved to this area, I attempted to get both of my girls into 
Scouting. The leader wanted a^ opportunity to meet with' the troop to 
discuss daughter and prepare everyone for her entering the troop. 
' in the middle of bur conversation I decided it really wasn't what I 
was looking for. I really didn't want this child picked apart 
before she gbt injto. the troop. She should be allowed tbt^come into^ 
the troop lilce she was any other child on the block and decision ' ' 
could be made on ?the basis of what she could do. The leader has a 
right to have some information, but there was^no need to go through 
the scrutinizing type of situation. I was really angry about the 
situation. It isj difficult sometimes to get people to know this, 
but they know and they sense it right away that everybody has been 
informed of her condition. I can remember a circumstance when I was 
in high school, ^e had a young student and^he-had an epileptic 
seizure in the classroom. I had a cousin who had epilepsy so I was ^ 
familiar with itJ! We had tenth graders who were terrified l)ecause 
nobody had the courage to come in and tell that Class that this^young 
man could possiblv have a seizure here and when he did, there were 
so many frightened teenagers in that room because it was a "Vie don't 
tell anybody" situation. We don't have to keep it a secret to the 
point where when ;someth|lng happens, nobody knows what to do. But 
when you have a child who is relatively normal, a learning disabled 
youngster who is ialmost always in the mainstream efforts of the * 
school proqramming, I fcrn-k it is unethical to discuss her problem. 
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Parents' Point of View 



Question: I would like to ask for some basic information about the leader. I 
approached the leader sitting down with the girls in the troop and 
telling about this person who was going to enter their troop rather 
than allowing the girls to make their own decisions and then maybe 
even ask the new girl into the troop. If you have a child who moves 
in from. Brooklyn to Kansas City» first off you have a different kind 
of conversation going <)ecause of the Eastern dialect. Kids are 

. . going to giggle and say^. "You talk funny." So why ar*e we going In 
' where no one would even* say anything. 

Question: So what you are saying is the easiest transition ;vould be to have 
the individual involved with the group and let^them carry it. 



Answer: 



Sylvia: 



With some support. Inform the leader of the circumstance. I think 
it is the responsibility of the parent, especially when we are 
dealing with a volunteer oraanization such as Girl Scouts, to bring 
to the attention of the leader what specific problems may come up as 
a working volunteer agency. I cannot train all of my volunteers to 
deal with all the various kinds of handicaps and d.sabilities that 
they may come in contact with so I thini. a certain amount of responsi 
bi lity has to lie on the parents. ' . 

I am saying that the leader doesn t qo becl: to a regular meeting and 
say. "Listen. I want you guys to come to the ne:<t meeting because I 
am going to have a discussion with my troop and tell them all about 
her!" This is what has happened and I just feel that it is unfor- 
tunate that there are so few groups available for any kind of 
handicapped youngster to go into whether they are markedly "retarded. 
* physically handicapped, severely mentally Impaired. We have little 
groups of Girl Scouts who are handicapped in one area and another 
Girl Scout troop in another area several miles apart. I am saying, 
why do we have to go those miles, why does the leader have to make 
la point to talk to her troop? Now if it is a situation where there 
"fs physical Impairment and it Is Brownies. I think then you have to 
prepare these girls to a certain extentthat there is going to be a 
new girl in their troop and she is on crutches, but-you don t have 
' to go Into a five-year history of the child. I don't know that 
even the leader has to have all that kind of information. If a 
parent wants to volunteer it. that's all right.' 

Question: I wodid really like to know. When you voiced your opinion about the 
Question, i^woaia^^ knowing what the disability is. what was the response of 

the leader? 

She felt that it was her responsibility to tell the girls because 
it was a very close-knit troop of a very few cadet girls of that 
' age group so they didrt't even know If they wanted to take another 
• ..S \,g1rrinto the troop. This was like January and they had already 
^tiiade plans, etc. . > • , 

Comnent: The problem does not lie with Girl Scouts. 



•r 

Answer": 
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P4rlfts' Point of View 

* Answer: No. right, fn that situation. But I am saying this is an example of 
1i circumstance that can happen and you know, when you do training 
sessions, these are the kinds of things I hope you would bring up to 
the leaders and let them know that there are more and more handicapped . 
i. youngsters being mainstreanfed into the scouting activities aod 

hopefully t^ere will be 1-ocal kinds of troops instead of separate 
troops for the handicapped. They live In the neighborhood, yet they 
are shipped 20 miles to be able to participate in Scouts or go toia 
swlnmlng program. They may end up going to the same, local high j 
school or the same elementary school that/the othej children in their j 
neighborhood attend. Why is it necessary fmv-omr^ handicapped i 
youngsters to have to travel or be segregated in areas that are- far I 
removed from the typical community in which we live? ^ 

Comment: .We had that. Our daughter has participated ,in many different ! 

swinming opportunities for the handicapped and „^ays the problem was j 
^ finding a pool and it is usually way out twenty/files in one direction 
and twenty miles in the. other while we live in the backyard of the 
high school right next to the pool. It is an unfair thing that^we 
' always have to travel so far to find services. " 




ADAPTIVE AQUATICS • - 

Connie O'ljeil 
American Red- Cross ' 



Adaptive aquatics. Just from the name adaptive you can almost make your 
own definition of what it -is . ; Adapting your methods , adapting yx)ur attitudes, 
adapting your structure^^apting \guipment - that is what adaptive aquatics 
Is. I have, thrown this question up to several people who are interested in 
becoming instructors. I received one really good feedback that told me what 
adapti\|e aquatics is all about. .I,t was a good learning experience for me. 

A young man who was about 14 or 15 years old responded that it is_ 
mobility - mobility for all. It is freedom of movement in t^ water. /That is 
what aquatics is all about. Mauj^ times we have fdlind ourselves jusr floating 
.motionless, feeling the sensation of the water. That is mobility. It fs a 
freedom of moving in the water. 

*^ * 

I always like to start out with a description of adaptive aqiiJatic§\ to get 
you thinking in terms of what it. is. It is locomotion. -It is support in 
'water. I want to relate another experience about this same young man. I was 
involved previously with the Detroit Recreation Department. This young man 
tafught me many things about adaptive aquatics. I was rea\1y considered a raw 
beginner at that time. I was a P'hysical Education major and I was used to 
vigorous activity and all kinds of physical fitness things and I happened to 
work during what they called handicapped swim. It was three hours set aside 
for individuals with handicaps to come in and swim some laps.^Most of the. 
people who attended that session. really didn't need to be there, they inain- 
streamed. They needed to b§ coming into regular adult sessions. They were 
there mainly because the pool was empty. 
» 

This fourteen-year-old young man taught me everything. I could watch him. 
He had no arms, no legs. The first time I saw Jimmy come into the pool I 
thought to myself,^ "Where is the rescue pole. Well, he's not goin^ to be 
aBle to grab onto the rescue pole if he goes under and what good is thaV^joing 
to do?" 'I was really scared, really nervous. He knew what he was doing. He 
got off the wheelchair by himself, jumped into the water. It was an amazing 
sight to see. I got to know Jimny after a^few sessions. He was in there doing 
lengths. I could watch him move through the |water. That is mobility. He 
had no legs whatsoever, but had half of his Jpper arm. He would use a dolphin- 
like movement with his body. He floated ve^ easily and rotatecj'his arms in a 
circle. . . ^ . 

One day Jifnmy was busy working out, doing his laps, getting ready for 
wheelchair gamejs. He was' a competitive swimmer and he said to me,^**Connie, 
t:an you come here for a minute, help me out with a stroke." Tsaid, "Sure, 
Jirmiy", meaning very little.. He said, "I would realiy like to learn the I 
breaststroke/ (I would Ifk^to swim 25 yards, breast stroke in the wheelchair . 
games;" I was bo embarra^d. I scratched my head.'^ I said, "Til show you 
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how 1 do ft. I'll get in the water, you watch me and then we'll try and figure 
out what type motion you can accomplish t6 achieve your breaststroke movement. 
He didn't do breaststroke very well. He realized it was not one of his best 
strokes, but he did it and he could do it for a length. He did come in with 
first place. He taught me a great deal about preconceived notions that we have 
abQat\^what we can learn an^ what we can't learn. 

So many things go on* between students and" instructors, so many strong 
emottSnal things that at times are achieved through working with individuals 
that are disabled. It is only because the disabled person pos?ibly needs some 
assistance with learning to swim, but I aip there as -an instructor because I get 
so much out of it, I really do. I have learned so much and I think that we all 
look at the programs in terms of oyr learning. We can provide the program. We 
can do all these things for persons with disabilities, but they are the ones 
who are teaching us. They are the ones who really have something to offer. 

The general overall values of swinming. So many people the last few days 
have been talking about recreational opportunities. How many of you love to 
swim? Why? Why do you like to swim? It is enjoyable, it feels good, 
especially when it is warm. Unless you like to swim hard, then you like it 
cold. Why else do -we like to swim? It builds muscles. It is fun. It is 
socialization. There are many values. The film this morning basically talked 
about our three favorite values whicfi you will find on the front cover of 
this Physical E ducation and Recreational Textbook. These values are psycho- 
log icaTT"sociaTranrpFiysTo^^ perfect. That is why we 
all swim and that is why the disabled should be swinming. 

I believe that the disabled person can gain so much from swinming. 
Swinming gives a person the opportunity, no matter what his age is, to get into 
the water. There is really no pace limitation if the instructor does n t set 
a|hy. A iJerson can progress at his own speed. He can learn to float on hrs_ 
Stomach. He can leSrn to float on his back. There really shouldn't be anybod 
laying that within two days now, a person should go under the water, learn how 
toehold his breath, blow bubbles. That is what adaptive aquatics is about. j 

Anothef^special value of swimming for individuals who have disabilities is 
the idea that they can perforni unassisted. That has been brought ou^ several 
times. When a child gets out^f that -wheelchair, it is a good feeling J us t to 
be able to get -out of the wheelchair and then into something and not to have to 
worry about someone holding hjm up or somebody being there by his sideto 
assist. He can get into the water and if it is needed, put a life jacket on 
him and he can move unassisted. It is locomotion, an independent feeling. 
Swinming is one of those sports that is.a lifetime sport. Once swinm^^^ 
learned, it i^something one can do far his whole life. It is ajso one of the 
sports that usesHhe most muscles in the body, Swinming evades the limitations 
of gravity. On land gravity is working against a person, the muscles continu- 
all? work against gravity. In the water, all of a?"dden imitations Jisappear 
A person is able t6 move his joints and have more flexibility or he can work 
towards gaining more flexibility, more agility. It also takes less strength. 
Somebody on his back in a life jacket might be able to move himself n the 
water merely by splashing. Just one motion of his arm, one little flap of tne 
^ SJnd milht provide locomotion for him. That has to be exciting. That is the 
only movement they can do. That is locomotion. That is really movement. 
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Another thing to remember is that swiirming is cheap. A person can go 
\almost anyv^here and it will cost him fifty cents or a dollar. 

swimming has values for all of us, not only the disabled, but for each 
and every one of us. With any adaptive aquatic program, I really feel the 
emphasis and the key to uHimate saccess is the instructor and the relation- 
ships that develop between the^ instructor and the student and between the 
student" and other students. It w^ very interesting. 

I had a good learning experience the other day when I listened to some 
of the parents talk.- I have had a preconcetved/notion that what would be a 
good thing to do would be to take our students end tell them all about the 
individual. I realized yesterday that that wasj really harmful. Now I think 
the role of the instructor is one that when alV of the students come into the 
class, the instructor is the one who has the power, who has the control over 
what is going to happen. If names start being called, then you have to do 
something, but I think it would reat^-be a great experience just to see a 
natural relaHflonship develop between tihe students. The instructor is the 
person who really is the key, the reall focus in terms of having a really good 
program. Many qualities go into'makinh an instructor what he or^she really 
needs to be and what he or she should oe. , \ 

Empathy. You have to have an understanding.* You haye to put yourself in 
the shoes of the child. What does it feel like, what is it going to be like 
in the water for him? I have to close my eyes and go in the water myself so I 
can get some idea of what it is going to feel like. I need to strap my arms 
up and my legs up. What does it feel, like to walk with one leg? The instruc- 
tor must do that and must provide these experiences for the other students. 
The other students must really see and feel what it is like to be blind, to 
see what it is like not to be able to hear, to listen to the teacher explain 
what to do. We need to provide these experiences for our students. You will 
get these experiences today. 

We also need to plan for suCceSSfuT ejtp6r*iences. There was stufily back 
in 1971 with some physicsilly disabled individuals which found, from computer 
studies, that these Individuals definitely have some emotional instabilities, 
definitely exhibited some inferiority complexes. Why? It was not becatt^ of 
their disability. Their disability wasn't a problem at all. The most 
important factor -was they found that it was the feelings, the pressures put ^ 
on them by "their parents, by their peers, the emotional climate. Those ace>^ 
the things that really influence those persons, their feelings about them/ 
selves, their self image. In the classroom, in the swimming pool, in the 
environment that we are dealing with; it is the parents, the teachers, the 
peers who are going to influence how that child is going to feel about himself. 

I think, that, as instructors, we need |o be knowledgeable about seizures, 
about the different -disabilities, about some of the complications that may be 
caused by som^of the th+figs that we do. We need a little bit of timing and a 
little background experience. We build that, do some reading. We should take 
advantage of the training that is available. The Red Cross does provide • 
training in their instructor programs. Water Safety Instructor's who would like 
to learn a little bit more about adaptive aquatics can take the course that 
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will be offered in the June Water Safety School. Also, call the local Red 
Gross Office and find out when local community proqrams are offered. A person 
does not have to be a Water^ Safety Instructor,, but anyone interested in know- 
ing something about different disabilities and effects in the water can also 
attend the class. No one n^ill .be refused. One may not become certified as 
an instructor Abut the learning experiences will be greatly expanded. 



When I tali 
about student ne^ 
notebook that has 
utilizing our own 
important. 



about instructor qualities, I didn't really talk too much 
>, and so on. I think some ofthe information in the^ 
leen provided about the stimimtlon of activities /abou\ 
sds and looking at our students* needsiS^e all really 
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by 

Representative Jack Kirksey ^ 
Livolnia, Michigan ^ 

Let me start out with a few statistics dealing with handicapped children 
and people of other age groups in the state of Michigan; those whom the state 
of Michigan, under law, takes some responsibility to educate or orovide with 
special services. I have only records from 1979 here. I'll leave It here so 
you can see It later. 

Mental Ty Impaired 32,000- T ' 

Emotionally Impaired 16,000 

Learning Disabled 38,00Q 
Hearing Impaired 3,300\ 
Visually Impaired 1 ,200^ 

Physically and Otherwise ^JOCr 

Health Impaired 
Severely Multiply Impaired 1,700 
Homebound and Hospitalized 1,200 

, Speech and Language Impaired 60,000 

. * - • 

Approximate Total 161.000 

I am sharing this with you only from the standpoint that perhap^ this 
sets some stage for the numbers of people who are officially registered 
Individuals with the State of Michigan. Michigan, primarily through the 
Department of Education, has been attempting to find ways where they might 
save some money. They are not trying to save some money, but millions of ^ 
dollars. Some time in the next three or four" months It will be necessary for 
the state of Michigan to cut back more In addltlqn to the $1,100,000,000 cut 
that has already occurred In the budget Items. Most of these cuts have • 
curtailed services to a degree. 

Last year the state of Michigan cut back $1,100,000,000. They will not 
be cutting back an additional $125,000,000 at the state level and $125,000,000 
locally If the government tax plan is adopted by the legislature and confirmed 
by a vote of the people. 

If the Governor's tax plan does not become a reality, It will be someone 

else's tax plan or a modification of the Governor's tax plan. The only thing 

that we can be sure of now Is that there will be a reduction In taxes occuf'ring 
In the State of Michigan. 

That Is the good news. The bad news Is how this tax cut will be accom- 
plished and what critical services are cut back versus those that were not 
essential to begin with. and were part of the great duplication that occurs in 
government and the waste that occurs when approximately ten billion dollars 
cash flow annually is being administered. There Is bound to be slippage. I 
am sure that many of those present have had a tax proposal of this type In 
their states. We had a politician v*o was attempting to cut property taxes 
about 50%, Whether you supported him or will support him In. the future or 
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someone like him, there" is waste^in government and the closer you get to it, 
the more that you can document that that occurs. We are not wasting^ 50* oh a 
dailar. If we were, rather than change the typewriter ribbon, we would throw 
the machine away and replace^ with a new one. But there is waste. 

Any kind of tax cut is going to be a visible kind of cut and I think it 
is extremely important that people like us get involved. There are ways to 
get involved and being invdlved does make the difference. When you get 
involved, it is what you say, when you say it. who you sa^t to that can make 
the difference. An example of this were some State Polit^lobbymen. When we 
were doing some implementing of their collective bargaining type, every State 
Policeman in Michigan. I think, took the day off. They stood in the gallery 
of the house, all in uniform with their side arms on. all looking down at us. 
Had they been there a month or so before, their appearance would have made 
some difference, however, their appearance on that particular day only made 
people uncomfortable. The die was cast and what was going to occur was going 

0 occur. 

inere-ars a number of ways that you can find out what is happening, when 
it is happening and timing your involvement in such a way that you can Provide 
some input. One of the reasons that this is important is that to assume that 
those people who represent you in government understand the problem is a false 
assumption. The people who came to Lansing the day that I was sworn in about ^ 
three and a half years ago cautioned me that I would become very disappointed 
about what is going to happen here, but I should remember that everyone here 
represents and is representative of the people who sent them here. I thought 
that was a self evident truth, but when things really get discouraging, I 
.start thinking about" ttiat up there and that is true. 

It has been my salvation that, regardless of how differently people come 
at things up here than I miqht come at them, when I stop to think about it. 
there is a very obvious reason why they are coming at it that way. Each person 
up here has his own screen of values. Each person also has J^s-qw" ''^S'^sround; 
some have less than a high school education i some have a high SchAol education, 
some have college. We all have different levels of formal trainin^safid 
different levels of experiential background. Once there was a large group of 
attorneys, now educators are the largest group.. There is a tremendous mixture 
of people so if you assuirte they understand your problem and give it the same 
priority that you give it. you have made a huge mistake because that is not 
true. No, matter how good a concept is 'and in spite orhow l'"PO'^Ja';f^the 
problem ife. how critical the issue is. the very best ideas have failed for lack 
of 56 votes in the House and the very worst ideas have flown for the same^^ 
reason. . ^ 

It comet down to a very basic selfish kind of thing which says. VWhat is 
in it for me,." and the, collective 'me' in that sentence is "And the people that 

1 represent." If it is npt good for my district, most often I vote ajaijst it 
and work against it. There are times when an issue is so overriding that that 
is not true. We are very provincial in our thinking. We are not statesman- 
like in our actions.. We do some horse trading. The basic thing is .that you 
onkt have so much tcLtrade and you have got to c9nvince People that there is 
something in it"forThem. In the Senate some of you have to find nineteen 
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others. On some issues, when it goes beyond a simple majority, the numbers 
change. That is basically the concept that I want to share with you. But if 
you have to, as succinctly as you can, as adroitly as you can, address the 
Issue and provide a reason for that individual to really work in your behalf 
and in iehalf of the people that you represent and care for, or great things 
are notlgoing to happen. Probably the next restrictive part of the process 
4s thai? when It all eventually equates to a- dollar sign, then the going gets 
very tough because the size' of the pie is shrinking at a time wheo the needs 
are expanding tremendously. 

The state of Michigan at this time, for all practical purposes, is 
bankrupt. We are not in a recession at all. We are in a depression. If ym 
travel around states, and I know you have, the rest of the United States is s 
facing hard times, but some of them to such a mild degree that they hardly ^* 
notice the difference. Jobs are there. They are building buildings, people'*- 
are active, etc. In the state of Michigan we have approximately, at this time, 
you have to think about this particular statistic, one in five people in the 
labor force-who are not working. If you read the paper, you say, "No, that's 
high because it should be roughly in not 20%." All they are reporting are 
those people that are looking for work. They are not reporting another 6% or 
so who are no 'longer looking for work, but who are part of the work force. 

tllhen you take that many people out of productive posture, then you 
obviously have a real problem. Of this group of approximately 20% now, many . 
of those people are not the hard core group that h^ve relied on state and 
federally funded support all of their lives. We have people who as individuals 
and as families and their families before them, have never ever leaned toward 
public support. The rolls are going up. In 1975, which was sort of a bench 
mark for the state, a very bad time; the highest number of people applying for 
assistance in a given month was approximately 10,000. We have had a number of 
months where we have exceeded 18,000 people. If we talk about the tri -county, 
area, then we are talking about a tremendously different prqblem. It is a 
disaster on top of disaster because we are talking/about averaging out across - 
the state and if we would look at the tri-county, the* information is so discour- 
aging that it is terrible. 

What does that have to do with a conference of this type? It is only to 
try- to reinforce the concept. You are in competition for" those dollars with 
everyone else. Peop^le aren't working. They aren't paying sales tax, they are 
payinig less income tax, they are delinquent on their proberty taxes. The 
whole business of transportation is a different category] People are not 
drivjlng as much with the high price of fuel. Every category of taxes ii( the 
state of Michigan is dramatically down and not just adjusting merely to Wla- 
tion, but historically low levels of income for the state at a time when wes. 
have astronomical outfall of dollars. So this is a bad time. It is a time\ 
where. the legislators and the Governor and anyone else, even if we were to just 
throw, every caution to th^inds and vote in new taxes and say we will do this, 
we will do that and somehow or bther we will meet the needs of everyone 
until things get better (which should be abdiit two and a half to three years 
from now by^best predictions, I think), the revolt that is going to come anyhow , 
In taxes would be sooner and in a more vehement kind of way. The people will 
not stand for it. They are going to settle for absolutely nothing less than a 
dramatic tax cut of some type. If the government does it for them, they'll 
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accept It and gru^je becau- so«how or other we could ^^J^o-;"-" 
Telsch or ' Sle Siy Sr^no her taxes are going to happen. 

Z\ Sr?:Ee°5oriri: est^b^lsiiL t Of PHo^tles so that -hen t^.n^s 
reaHy get going rough, the appropriations proce« has to create s 
closure which will take PVa" owart he e„d of f/f,^^^?^ i„'';,M„g process 
YOU. have to be. as , close to those PJOP'' J"™ „S that particular item, that 
as possible so that you can say, 'Watt a Jl""" on "at pariicu 

funded and what things are not funded in the priority process, oy 
do attempt to get as close as you can on that. 

i«f nv= talk iust a little bit on what the Department of Education is doing 
i„ "Ih^^Su^rtJo^nal e i%f it is going to have a very o v ^ . 

re-c^oUiri? ^ ry;pa5^T^^^^^^^ 

through. There was a recoiynendation made "J^'J 'J" ™^ has been put 

to eliminate any services from " ? '^e categomN changing the 

aside and they are ""Sidering with n the schoou tn/nse^ 

rrStrr'si^erfrri 

rertlhey^JaX Jr^rvircfrt^^n ^JJaJn thingf should be 
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instructors, the school calendar the text^^^^^^ Jlomotion 
ratios within the guidelines. JJ^J^ i^ifSdl "the minimum nintoer ^,f days, 
and graduation standards. The State J^^^gJ^fS^^^, health and sSfety 

:^ii^rlJIS^raJS%ure?:ile1ra?S:rt^ state end of it. ^ 
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telling you anything, but as an example In response to your 
question, we have a family In Livonia who have a child who Is 
severely 111 with a rare disease. The youngster Is around 11 years 
old and will probably pass away wHen he Is around 13. It Is a 
very disabling disease, takes almost constant care and the care was' 
not available through, the state because the family chose to keep 
the child at home. The child has never been Institutionalized and 
the rules were such that It would have cost the state a/ortune to 
provide 24 hour care for this child. The Impact on the family 
financially, emotionally and physically has been just tremendous. 
But they chose to- do this and It took .approximately three months, 
working with my office, to get the state to pay for the treatment 
and to put a nurse 1n,tb!that home. That child would not have 
appeared In a figure and now that child does so you know there are 
a number of students an^ Individuals who are handicapped and would 
not appear In these flgiires. 

Question: What kind of service cuts'*are there going to be? 

Answer: It Is too soon to tell and I will get back with you when It becomes 
a little more* definitive than It Is now. The problem with sharing 
anything - the list I shared with you I shared primarily to give 
some flavor as to what was happening In education, .some of which 
will become reality and some of which will not. But the news Is so 
bad that I think sometimes If we could say like this or that might 
go, and It yrould turn out to be a prediction that happily did not 
reach duration. 

» 

Question: Do you see the role of the private agencies, such as those repre- 
sented here, becoming more Important because of the private Instead 
of public monies? • ^ 

Answer: Absolutely, and as the public service is pulled back, there is 
going to be more and more burden on private agencies. 

Well, I would j§pe that this kind of synciVome would occur and that 
would be one where if thiols the tax break going to occur, I really think 
that certain things might Intervene. The public. is going to demand that their 
property taxes are either controlled or dramatically reduced. When that happens 
I think it will set the stage for private agencies and people who have special 
Interests to then go to the sources of funding that are available in any 
community with the entry being that there is a control on the taxes, there has 
been a reduction or there is some Guarantee that they will no longer continue 
to escalate out of control and that by that action, certain needs oh the 
conscience of society have been created. This^Js the Tlnd of special pleas 
you sre making for some kind of jdirejct-eontrfbution to the citizens^ not to 
put the burden on the Y's, the Rbt^fles, the Kiwanians, the Lions, etc., 
where you do. have thg. business people. The dollars are there in most communi- 
ties, not ali,-l3tlt there hav^ been some very unusually successful fund 
raislogs-^at have occurred under circumstances far more severe than that. 




T he Handl cap per . 

systems thought at one time that they would be in some type of heaven .if they 
got out of the. formula. They thought they would be rich enough to fund every- 
thing frdro the local without depending on the statf. It would be the best of 
both worlds. They would control all the local governments. They would call 
most of the shots themselves. Now they find that the state is changing the^ 
rules. They also would continue tb get the categorical aids, special aids at 
full value even thoikh they were out of formula and so they were eagerly 
looking at that time when they would be! rich enough to be out of formula. Now 
the state is saying that rather than giiving full categorical aid. what they 
are going to do is reduce the amount of categorical aid by what would have 
habpened to a school if it was in formula and all the revenues would be reduced 
by the state. So, rather than getting a full shot at something and some 
special education program, the formula now is the*TtfHKShot minus 30% and so 
your funding is, it is recommended at this point, at about the 70% level. 

The other change in thinking is that things will be paid for on a coSt 
basis. It sounds like good news. The program is going to cost the system 
$20,000 so the State reimburses them $20,000. That is not all good. news- • 
because there will always be a dispute over what the cost of the program happens 
to actually be and the State will renege, as it does many times, and it will 
say, "Well, we'd like to pay $20,000, but the formula this year is 76% and so 
it is going to be 76% of $20,0b0. There are great problems when you start talk- 
ing actual cost rather than some guarantee under a formula where, although 
there is some manipulation, the manipulation is more in your favor than under 
direct cost types of things. • 

' What I have attempted to do is talk a "little bit about'^e direction thf 
State of Michigan is going and why it happens tb be going in that direction. 
I think we all realize thiat much of what is occurring is going to occur and we 
cannot put the blame on any one area. Much of what happened has happened ^ 
federally because of a number of situations virtually impossible tb control, 
the price of oil and this type of thing. We are much at the mercy of what has 
happened at a national level. We are much at the mercy of what is happening 
tn aMnfJatJpnary spiral and the high unemployment rate^ the state of 
Michigan. We are in d dilanmaartd nw best advice to you tfetiay is that things 
are bad, as you know. I was trying maybe to give you some specifics and to 
give you the admonition to stay close to those people that you personally work 
with who are responsible to you so that you can provide the background and tne 
input at a time that it will make the difference. It really does make the 
difference. The illusion that we are bombarded by thousands of letters and 
thousands of phone calls is a false one. On a given issue, if it is not one 
where the mail has been promoted artificially, we may get six or seven letters 
on a given topic. Keep the letters short, get to the essence of the problems, 
provide a little background and what you would recommend as a solution to tne 
problem if it is something of an issue soTution rather than strictly dollars. 
If it is dollars, explain what the program needs to survive m your area. \ 

Question: In your statement you mentioned 161.000 in terms of 'disabled people 
in the /state and you indicated they are registered- What do yqT 
mean by that? 

Answer: Actually, it means that the i if i names appear somewhere on state rolls 
Answer. 33 ssistance from the state. And there are others, you 

have others4 You know that this is your business and I am not 

'I 

* ' 'i 
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I think the good news -to the people Is we have capped^ runaway money 
problem. However, we have created some social needs as a result of that. 
This is just a personal perception, but by and large, people have a way of 
gravitating to taking care of their own. What they don't want to do (if we 
^were espousing philosophy, we would all say wt want to) but they don't 
really want to take care of everyone else. 

Do you see what I am saying? Livonia^ about four or five years ago, was 
the highest per capita income' city over 100,000 in the entire United Stcjtes. 
That does not mean that we were a super rich community, it meant practically 
everybody in the household was working at that time. Now that situatiop has 
changed, but in a relative kind of way. We still are relatively a growing 
community and if you can say to the people that we are not asking them to 
send all of tl]|ir tax dollars to Lansing or to Washington and then get back 
a far smaller percentage than they should get back.... 

What we are saying is that they now h^ve Johr^ny Jones and Mary Smith who 
need help. They are identifiable. * You know them. They are neighbors and 
the contributed dollar help stays here. I think that we may see, by 
necessity, that happening. 
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PROJECT MAY PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Livonia, Michigan 



NAME . ^ 

Maryellen Azzppardi 

George Cunmlngs 

^Ruth Duey 

Jim Geyer 

Jerry Huey 

Margaret Hutchinson 
Kevin Kllleen 
Delcl Green 
Maybelle Wunn 
Margaret Ole^navage, 
Rosemary Pullck^ 

Gi'ace 0. Reynolds 
Shirley Ritter 
Chuck Shananian 
Beth Shurte 
Karen Vartley 



Waljace 



ERIC 



AGENCY 

Northwest ARC 
S. Oakland YM.CA ' 

Northwest Branch YWCA 

II . 

American Red Cross 
American Red Cross 

YWCA Metro Detroit 
American Red Cross 
Plymouth Center 
ARC/Northwest 
Northwest ARC 
Mercy Center 

Project Director 
Project MAY 

Livonia Family YMCA 
Jewish Conmunity Center 
High Point Center 
Camp Fire 



Livonia Public Schools 



ADDRESS PHONE 

* ■ 

12259 Buch DaVy 937-2360 
Redford, MI 48239 

1016 W. 11 Mile Rd. 547-0030 
Royal Oak, MI 48067 



25940 Grand River 

Detroit, MI 48240 

100 E. Mack Ave. 

Detroit, MI 48232 




KE^SOO 



422-1140 



2388 Franklin Rd. 334-3575 
Bloomfield Hills, MI, 
4801 3 



2230 WitherelT 
Detroit, MI 48226 

100 E. Mack 
Detroit, MI 48232 

f436 Frazier 

iRiyer Rouge, MI 48218 

15027 Auburndale 
Livonia, MI 48154. 

12259 Buch Daly 
Redford, MI 48239 

28600 W. 11 Mile Rd. 
Farmington Hills, MI 
48018 

P. 0. Box 1781 , 
Longview, WA 98632 

1425Vstark Rd;. 
Livonia, MI 48154 

6600 W. Maple 
Bloomfield, MI 48033 

1735 S. Wagner Rd; 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

51 W. Warren 
Detroit, MI 48201 



/ 



833-4440 /. 
453-4440 
425-6966 . 
937-2360 
476-8010 

206-577-0243 
261-216V 



994-8184 
994-81 11 (sec 



9825 Cranston 422-1200 
Livonia, HI 48150 ' Ext. 390 
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PROJECT MAINSTREAMING itiCTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 



P. 0. Box. 17ai, Long view, Washington 98632 Project Director: 
Phone: (206) 577-0243 Proj'fect Officer: 



GiTace D. Reynolds 
William A. Hlllman 



MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FDR YOUTH 

■ PLYMOUTH Hi LTOM INN 
. 14707 Northvllle Rd 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
(313) 459-4500 



Lois Bass 
FIND Program 
1400 Greenbriar 
lymouth, MI 48170 
313) 420-0363. 

Francis Castner 
14229 Brookfleld 
Livonia, MI 48154 



Michael Cicchella, 
Executive Director 
Livonia Family YMCA 
14255* Stark Rd. 
Livonia, MI 48154 
(313) 261-2161 

George Cummlngs 
South Oakland YMCA 
1016 W IV Mile 
Royal Oak, MI 48067 
(313) 547-0030 

Ruth Harris 

university of Michigan 

*Daryl D. Jenkins 
Consultant 
Project MAY 
P. 0. Box 1781 
Longvlew, WA 98632 
(206) 577-0243 

Rep. Jack Kirksey 
32710 Barltley 
,1von1a, MI 48154 

'Ivia Kloc 
9^30 Marlon Road 
Redford, MI 48239 



John Mathey 

Wayne County Intermediate School 

District 
J 3500 Van Born Road 
Wayne, MI 48184 
(313) 326-9300 

^ . 

Maybelle Munri 
Northville Public Schools 
501 W Main Street , 
Northville, MI 4816^7 
(313) 349-3400 

Loretta O'Leary 
30259 Ml n ton 
L^onla, MI 48150 

Margaret Olesnavage 
Northwest ARC 
12259 Beech Daly 
Redford, |MI 48239 

, Rosemary Pulick 
Mercy Cerlter 
28600 W 11 Mile 
Farmlngtbn Hills, MI 48024 
(313) 476-8010 

Grace Reynolds 
Director 
Project MAY 
P. 0. Box 1781 
Longvlew, WA 98632 
(206) 577-0243 

Lyn Ruttenberg 
Livonia Family YMCA 
14255 Stark J^oad 
Livonia, MI 48154 
(313) 261-2161 
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MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH 

STAFF 

Page 2 



Beth Shurte 

High Poi at Center. 

1735 W Wayne r 

Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

Gail Shute 
30243 Oakview 
Livonia, MI 48154 ' 
(313) 422-1937 

John Sevier, Chairman 
NERACOSH, Boy Scouts of America 
401 Southcroft. Road 
Springfield, PA 19064 



Matt Tripe 

University of Michigan 

Sue Wisler 
LOVE Office 
City of Livonia 
33233 Five Mile 
Livonia, MI 48154 
(313) 421-2000 



SITE COORDINATORS 



Shirley B. Ritter , 
Physical Education Director 
Livonis Family YMCA 
14255 Stark Road 
Livonia, Michigan 48154 
(313) 2&1-2161 



Grace D. Reynolds > 

Director' 

Project MAY 

P. 0. Box 1781 

Longview; Washington 98632 

(206) 577-0243" 
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PROJECT MAY CONSULTATION 
PLYMOyTH, MICHIGAN 
February 12-13, 1981 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 



\ 

i 



NAME 

Maryellen Azzopardi 
Recreation Aide 

Mary Jane Behrmann 
Dis^'ct Director 

Ray Blackwell 
Field Director 

r 

John W. Campbell 
Teacher-Spec. Ed, 

Uennis Colligan. 
Teacher- Spec. Ed. 

Charles E. Eising^ ^ 
Vice President- 
Program Development 

DarlervB^ f ischer * - 



Cydne Frid 
Program Supervisor 

Jim Geyer 



Marsha Goode 



Carmen Hawkins 
Supervisor, Recre- 
ational Activities 

Cynthia Henderson 
Teacher-Spec. Ed. 

Pat Hoi den 



ORGANIZATION 

Association for Retarded 
Citizens/Northwest 

Campfire, Inc. 



Detroit Area Council - 
Boy Scouts of America 

Northville ScheoW 



Northville Schools 
Northville lligb 

VMCA of Metropolitan 
Detroit 

Associaf ion fqr Rfetardec^; 
Citizerts ' ^ 

YWCA-Metro Detroit 



American Red Cross 



Michigan Metro Girl Scouts 



United Cerebral Palsy of 
Detroit 



ADDRESS 

12259 Beech Daly 
Redford, MI 48239 

51Jfc) Warren 
Detroit, MI 48201 

1776 W. Warren 
Detroit, MI 48208 

501 W. Main St. 
Northville, MI 48167 

303 Main St. 
Northville, MI 48167 

2020 Witherell St. 
Detroit, MI 48226 



Northville Public High 



25940 Grand River 
Redford, MI 48240 

100 E*. Mack Ave. 
Detroit, MI 48232 

28 W. A^am 
Detroit, MI 48076 

15 E. Kirby 
Detroit, MI 48262 



507 N. Main » 
Northville, MI 48167 



PHONE NUMBEft 
313-937-2360 

313-833-2670 

313-897-1965 

313-349^^ci- 



313-349-3400 
313-962-1590 



3|#^37-8500 
313-422-1140 
313-559-7510 
313-871-0177 

313-349-3400 



Richard Jones 
Region Associate 

Barbara Koops 
Teacher/Consultant 

Frances Kuczek 
Director of Indiv. 
^ Services 



ERIC 



Great Lakes Region YMCA 



Northville Public High 



Boys & Girls Club of 
Metro Detroit 
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40 West Long 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

775 N. center 
Northville, MI 48167 

3826 Livernois 
Detroit, MI 48210 - 



614-224-2225 



313-349-3400 
Ex. 323 

313-894-8500 
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Plymouth, MicMgan 
List of Participants 
Page 2 

HAME . 

Oonna Kuneman 
Neighborhood Service 
Unit qf rector 

Janet E. Luce 
Executive Director 

John L. Marchello 
Vice President 



ralvin McCarroll 
Director, Scouting 
for the Handicapped 

It 

fiarilynn Meeks 
Field Executive, 
Program 

Patricia J. Modi in 
Aquatic coordinator 

Harry 01 instead 
Director, Scouting 
for Handicapped 

Connie O'Neill 



Sharon Pemi a 
Consultant 

xNafhan Rebeck 
Area pi 




Paul Sievert 
Field Executive 

Joan S. Smykowski 
Youth Director 



QRGAHIZATION 

Michigan Metro Girl Scbut 
Council 



Plymouth Coknunity Family 
YMCA' 

Danmar Products, Inc. 
jgSputl^ Qakl and Branch YMCA 

Detroi t Area Counci 1 - Boy 
Scouts of America ^ 

/ . 

Michigan Metro Girl Scouts 
Downriver YMCA 



West Michigan Shores 
Council - Boy Scouts 



American -Red Cross 



Northviile Public Schools 



Boys & Girls Clubs of 
Metro Detroit 

Michigan Metro Girl Scouts 



Metro Detroi WVMCA 



Donna Stone 

Pre-School Coordin^or 



South Macomb YMCA 



ADDRESS 



PHONE NUMBER 



28 W. Adams -Rm. 612- - -31 3-964.-44.75. 
Detroit. Ml 48226 



292 S. Main St. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 

2390 Winewood 

Ann Arbor, MI 48103 

1016 W. Eleven Mile 
Royal Oak, MI 48067 

1776 W. Warren 
Detroit, MI 48208 



28 W. Adams 
Detroit, MI 48076 



3211 Fort St. 
Wyandotte, MI 48192 



313-453-2904 
313-761-1990 



313-547-0030 
313-897-1963 



313-559-7510 



313-281-2600 



1935 Monroe, N. W. 616-363-3828 
Grand Rapids, MI ^49505 



505 Main St. 
Northviile, MI 48169 

3311 S. Telegraph 
Dearborn, MI 48124 

28 W. Ad^ms 
Detroit, MI 48226 

1601 Clark St. 
Detroit, MI 48209 • 

15800 - 10 Mile Rd..E. 313-776-1619 
Detroit, MI 48021 



313-349-5950 
313-278-3440 
•4475 

I 

313-554-2136 



313-91^- 
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MAINSTREAMING ACTIVITIES FOR YOUTH (MAY) NETWORK MOVES AHEAD ! ! 

The Project MAY collaborating agencies have a membership of 
approximately 50,000,000 persons. These agencies plus over 
100 resource support groups as well as training events have ^ 
made it possible for us to reach many millions of persons. 
In addition, television coverage, newspaper coverage and 
special newsletters have carried information about Mainstreaming 
Activities for Youth around the world. 

) . 

The MAY network thrust v^ill continue. The work will be co- 
ordinated by the Office of Special Populations, a field office 
of the YMCA of the USA. Funding will limit the extent of the 
work. , 



For information contact: 

^ Grace D. Reynolds 

Office of Special Populations 
-Program Development Division 
YMCA of the USA 
P. 0. Box 1781 
LongvieM, Washington 98632 

/ 

Corporate Headquarters 

Program Development Division 
YHCA of the USA 
101 N. Wacker 
Chicago. Illinois 61606 
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